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SNOW became a major part of winter as 
temperatures reached record lows and snow 
levels reached record highs during the season 
that seemed to stretch on forever. 


A COLORFUL UNIFORM and accents are 
donned by Ball State Marching Cardinal Jeff 
Long, senior. Long appeared in his attire during 
the final home football game of the season, a 
day set aside to honor graduating band. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS always surrounded 
Benny. From orientation untii graduation Ben- 
ny was a quiet place to spend a few moments 
with a loved one 


UOT 


Hidden among the trees of Delaware County sat Ball State 
University--a higher educational facility for 70 years. In its seven 
decades of existence, the campus has experienced growing pains and 
growing glories. The trials and triumphs of administrators, faculty 
and students were witnessed by the university guardian Beneficence. 

Poised at the intersection of Talley and University, “Benny” 
became the symbol of the university, but was the university’s image 
associated with the symbol an appropriate one? 

Despite the trees and physical boundaries that enclosed and hid the 
campus, for the better and the worse, the university could no longer 
stay hidden. This is the record of the Ball State that emerged in 1982. 
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BARREN PIECES OF LAND changed over the 
years as monuments of stone and mortar were 
erected. In that time Benny saw one teacher's 
college become five colleges and then a univer- 
sity. 


by Beneficence: “Benny 


has; seen 35 years of 
growth, reform and transi- 


ment Journali ) 
Ball State University | 


SUNNY DAYS early in the year mean 
outdoor socials. Watermelon Bust marks 
the first major event of the year. 


2 Opening 


SNOW FLURRIES make the trek 
across campus uncomfortable, but 
when a heavy burden must be lugged 
around it can be miserable. 


i}; 
—T Iilliam E. Vance 
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The central geure 
of the university 


he was all around. Whether it be on bumpers o 
letterheads, administrators’ tie clasps or in a garden 
flanked by flowers, she made her appearance known. 

Students, parents, professors, administrators and visitors 
walked, ran and rolled by her each and every day of each 
and every year. 

For 45 years, Beneficence, or “Benny” as she was in- 
formally referred to, endured the summer sun, winter BEYOND 
snows and spring showers to stand atop a pedestal as a 
testimonial to the Ball brothers and their families. 

Nestled between the Administration Building and Lucina 
Hall, Benny kept a silent watch over presidents from L.A. 
Pittenger to Robert Bell. 

Buildings were erected, 
torn down and replaced. 

Professors were hired, 
fired and retired. 

Students arrived, learn- 
ed and left, some with 
and some without 
diplomas. 

And through it all, the 
winged sculpture created 
by Daniel Chester French 
stood unflinchingly. 

Students gained their 
first glimpse of the tar- 
nished bronze statue dur- 
ing summer orientation. - 
And for seniors, May graduation meant a last look at an old, PRIDE SHINES as brightly as the 
familiar face. sun while the “Pride of Mid- 

: America” marches through the 

But while a university was changing, breathing, growing village during the homecoming 

around her, Benny’s wings, arms and expression remained P94 


motionless. ; 
In earlier years the school was secure in the shadow of its 
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hile everything revolved around 
her, Benny seemed unconcerned. 
Looking into her southward gaze 


“| showed eyes that had seen Ball State grow, 
*| change and prosper. 


li 


CABIN FEVER MOTIVATES an unfortunate car owner to 
dig a path to freedom. This student owns what was a 
valuable commodity--a snow shovel. 


FA. Phillips, Jr 


Mike Yoder 
A FIRSTHAND VIEW of the changing seasons is just one 
benefit of jogging. The dedicated joggers could be found 
outdoors even during some of the coldest days. 


A PINCH, A CHEW AND A PITCH help junior Don 
Hickert find the strike zone. The tobacco-chewing junior 
was one of three lefthanded pitchers on the mound 
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guardian angel. But nowBall State was com- 
ing of age. 

At a time when most people had retired 
and been collecting social security for five 
years, Ball State’s 70th year of existence was 
a changing, adapting and growing one. Benny 

The image of a motionless sculpture, 
green with age, was being replaced. > 
Benny, the bronze ambassador, was 
obsolete. And a different image was 
forming. 

While the floodlit figure of Benny 
still stood brightly in the evening | 
sky, something else began _ to 
emerge from the shadows. 

It was a new image, one not made 
of bronze. It was an image pounded, 
molded, sculpted from efforts, ac- 
complishments, failures and_ per- 
| sonalities. 

It was an image that had been 
overlooked, somewhere in_ the 
background, too distant to see or 


Mike Yoder 


somewhere in the foreground, too INTENT ON THE GAME, Tracy 
near to focus upon. Miller takes a break from cheer- 
The new image was somewhere beyond. _instojust watch the action during 


the homecoming football game. 


Somewhere beyond Benny. 

They came in September, 18,000 strong. 
They weren’t rigid, unchanging and inflexi- 
ble like Benny. They were just students. 

Parents, brothers and sisters helped carry 
stereos, lofts and suitcases to dorms, apart- 
ments and fraternity houses. 

Concerns over declining enrollment were 
unfounded; the number of students actually 


William E. Vance 
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either the image nor uncertainty 
was limited only to students. 
Administrators, faculty members 
and staff were a part of what Benny had 
represented in the past. 


— 


Mike Yoder 


increased. 
But the Board of Trustees approved a tui- 
tion and room and board increase of 17 per- 
B cent. At the same time, Reagan’s administra- 
enny tion recommended cuts in financial aid, 
making underclassmen uncertain about the 
future. 

Neither the image nor uncertainty 
was limited only to students. Ad- 
ministrators, faculty members and 
staff were a part of what Benny had 
represented in the past. 

It was a year of financial and legal 
red tape for university ad- 
ministrators. If she had been able to, 
Benny would have shuddered. 
Lawyers defended the university 
and its administrators against an un- 
precedented number of lawsuits. 

But the storms of legal actions 
and reactions seemed small to the 
winter storms that left the com- 
munity and campus buried under 
nearly two feet of snow. 

ae Benny never shivered, but classes 
IDENTITIES ARELOSTwhena s«(Wrre. «Called three times during 
sprinkling of rain sprouts um- Winter quarter--the first cancellations since 
ero vess Shia pevialcccne att e(DUIZZ aL CaOtml Qidas 
ee ich Gace is Oe oe But the campus was only a part of the 
Muncie community that existed in the 
shadow of the winged lady perched just 
north of University Avenue. 
Robert and Helen Lynd called it ‘“Mid- 
dletown.”’ Some students called it the “arm- 
pit of America.”’ 
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TIRED FEET ARE COMMON at 
ANY DEFENSE WAS USED to battle many events, but most Watermelon 
the seemingly immeasurable amounts of _ Bust participants aren’t lucky enough 
snow that accompanied the almost to have a tag-along chair when need- 
endless winter. ed. 
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COLORFUL plants are only out- 
numbered by colorful personalities. 
The care of the hundreds of plants in 
the greenhouses falls to a few in- 
dividuals. 
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t was a new image, not one made 

of bronze. It was an image pounded, 

molded, sculpted from efforts, 
accomplishments, failures and personalities. 


A brilliant montage 


= sa But to 80,000 residents, it was just 
7 a Muncie--a town plagued by racial tensions, 
unemployment and students. 

The faces and expressions were a brilliant 
montage compared to the single, piercing BEYOND 
glare of Benny, placed on her perch in 1936. 
But they were more than just personalities. 
While Benny stood motionless, a university 
changed and grew around her. 

Benny became a member of the 
campus community when _ the 
university name was Ball State 
Teachers College. But she witnessed 
the growth of one college to five and 
a teachers college to Ball State 
University. 

While still one of the top teachers 
colleges in the nation, other pro- 
grams were nurtured and bore fruit. 

The nursing department and the 
new physical therapy program grew 
almost as fast as the number of ap- 
plicants did. 

Students from as far away as 
China came to become a part of the 
acclaimed architecture program. 

And it all started as the Eastern 
Indiana State Normal School. 

While everything revolved around her, WSN Cave iM ON 
Benny seemed unconcerned. Looking into VaRIETY of styles, but these 
her southward gaze showed eyes that had [iemeion Bust aaa 
seen Ball State grow, change and prosper. attention. 

Students changed. Administrators chang- 
ed. Programs changed. 

But Benny remained. 

It was a Ball State of Benny, budget cuts, 
books, ballgames...and beyond. 
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FREEDOM TO DO whatever one cares to do is just a part 
of college life. Students can stay in a dorm room and 
study or enjoy the competition of Sigma Switch with 
friends. 


USERPIC 
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Breaking an image 
cast in bronze 


most students an opportunity to function on their own. 


Bees the confines of Mom and Dad, college gave 


No longer did decisions require parental consent. 
Students were now free to decide where and when to go 
and what was to be done when they got there. 


Midnight movies were popular. The 
late-night trips to area theatres gave 
students an opportunity to relax and 
be with friends. Concerts and plays 
were also favorites, as large crowds 
watched Annie, Charlie Daniels, and 
Quarter Flash in Emens Auditorium. 

Students not only found things to 
do in Muncie, but also in other cities. 
Floods in Fort Wayne gave some a 
chance to escape the college routine 
and help the northern Indiana town 
that was left submerged as the winter 
snow melted. Thousands of sandbags 
made temporary dikes as volunteers 
tried to keep water from reaching 
nearby homes and businesses. 

Whether in Muncie or not, students 
nearly always managed to find 
something to do. Training, tanning 
and tennising occupied free hours, 
hours that may have best been spent 
studying. 


? ie | 
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FREE TIME can be spent attending a 
concert, playing euchre or catching up 
on sleep. Jim Faber, Connersville 
sophomore, opts for outdoor fun. 


Students spent winter months watching television, play- 


ing “quarters” and shovelling snow. 


Sometimes more could be seen by watching what people 
did than by watching the people themselves. 


Student life & 


Student Life Division 1] 


A weekend for 
busting loos 


students staying on campus to clown, compete and crown a 

queen. Sunny skies in the afternoon and fireworks at dusk 

complimented the festivities. Student antics centered 
around 5,000 people, 200 complaints |reaj 


F.A. Phillips, Jr 
ROWDS of people in_ jeans, 
sweats, shorts and special uni- 
forms converged on _ LaFol- 


lette Field, Saturday, September 19 
for the Delta Tau Delta-Alpha Chi Omega 
Watermelon Bust Festival. 

The Beeman Bunnies hopped through 
the crowd before the games started beginn- 
ing a wave of spirit that other organiza- 
tions soon picked up on. A group of Delta 
Chi watermelons dressed in pink shirts, 
with sewed on seeds, and green surgical 
pants ran across the field and built a 
pyramid. The competition to find out who 
was number one started early. 

Under a sunny sky, spirit cheers were 
shouted from all corners of the field. 
Members of Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity 
made an entrance with their black skull 
and crossbones flag. The Delta Delta Delta 
sorority walked onto the field encased ina 
huge cloth watermelon. Participants and 
spectators indulged in free watermelon 
while the red-shirted sponsors darted 
around getting the field ready. 

“It was the first big thing to happen on 
campus where you could meet people and 
see people you already knew,” Ramona 
Reed, Wabash sophomore, said about the 
day. It was a great opportunity to blow off 
the pressures that built up during the 
week. 
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and 700 watermelons 


The actual competition of the day began 
with the head roll relay. Participants were 
down on all fours, pushing watermelons 
across the field with their heads. Some zig- 
zagged out of their lanes while others were 
left with intense headaches. 

Other games of the day included the 
watermelon relay in which participants 
ran across the field with a watermelon bet- 
ween their legs, watermelon eating 
without hands, greased watermelon toss 
relay and the watermelon throw where the 
melon was used like a shot put. The bust 
cathalon was a new event that finished off 
the day. It combined several of the day’s 
“watermelon skills” for the grand finale. 


Mike Morris and Darren Taylor of P.M. 


Magazine announced the games and pro- 
mpted several groups to join them at the 
stage for more cheering. Greek groups 
crowded around the microphone to shout 
the cheer that represented them. 

The queen candidates, who had been 
chosen by their organizations as represen- 
tatives, had participated in a week of ac- 
tivities. They modeled in a fashion show 
sponsored by the Ball Stores that was 
given Friday in the Tally Ho. The final ten 
queen candidates who had been announc- 
ed at the show Friday were on hand for the 
afternoon festivities and crowning. 

The afternoon sun disappeared as peo- 


William E. Vance 


The year’s second 
weekend found 


ple hunted for jackets, sweaters and long 
pants to fight off the cool evening air. The 
powerful beams of the searchlights 
silhouetted the faces gathered for the con- 
cert. 

After the field had been narrowed down 
to ten by penny voting, judges interviewed 
the finalists. Brenda Lambright, represen- 
ting Alpha Omicron Pi, was crowned Bust 
Queen. Sheri Springer, Alpha Phi, and 
Donita Monson, Chi Omega, were first 
and second runners up. The queen can- 
didates had seats on stage to view the rest 
of the afternoon’s events. 

The other winners of the day had com- 
peted in the fraternity, sorority, men’s 
residence halls, women’s residence halls 
and independent divisions. The winners 
were Theta Xi, Sigma Kappa, the Palmer 
Melon Busters, the Botsford Pencil Heads 
and Schmidt Hall. The Sig Eps captured 
the spirit award. 

Bust chairman Bob Wilson was happy 
with the day’s activities. He commented, 
“It was a lot more organized this year. We 
had a 15 member steering committee that 
started plans last spring and continued 
through the summer.” This year’s turnout 
of 5000 people, Wilson also said, is the 
biggest turnout ever. 

The Stutz band started off the evening’s 


entertainment as the crowd replaced the 
CONTINUED 
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TEAMWORK is the most important aspect of 
the watermelon toss relay. Each member 
anxiosly awaits her turn to handle the greasy 
watermelon. 


FA. Phillips 
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RELAYS AREN'T the only activities of the 
day. Once the games have ended, many par- 
ticipants enjoy eating the festive fruit, 
whether by choice or by force. 


RACES CAN BE widely diverse. Rusty 
Bruce, Alpha Tau Omega, finds the length of 
the course quite challenging with a 
watermelon as a handicap. 
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watermelon and Cokes 
with beer and Jack Dan- 
iel’s. Following the performance, brilliant 


fireworks captured the attention of the au- 
dience and several Muncie residents 
reported “noises that sounded like huge 
atomic blasts” to the police. 

According to Wilson, the police receiv- 
ed over 200 phone calls about the noise 
and they searched outlying areas of Mun- 
cie before pinpointing the university 
where they showed up in time to interrupt 
the display and check permits. 

When the show continued, the small 
crowd that had climbed atop the Field 
Sports Building scampered for the cover of 
darkness as the fireworks lit up its viewing 
perch 

Students took advantage of the star-lit 
night. Friends, after a long summer in 
hometowns, renewed old relationships. 
Handshakes, sticky from the watermelon 
juice, were exchanged with old stories. 


William E. Vance 


CHEERS RING OUT from every corner of 
LaFollette Field. Members of Lambda Chi Alpha 
let loose screams and shouts in celebration of win- 
ners and watermelons. 


AUTUMN SUN BRIGHTENS the Watermelon 
Bust queen, Brenda Lambright, Topeka, Ind. 
junior. Weather was favorable for the event and 
prompted many people to remain longer and view 
the other events 
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Roadmaster, the main attraction of the 
evening, rocked the crowd as it enjoyed 
the cool evening. Members of Delta Tau 


Delta had to stand guard along the tem- 
porary fence to make sure everyone 
bought a ticket 


“We didn’t have any fun during the con- 
cert because of the people trying to jump 
the fence. We had to stand guard.” In- 
dianapolis junior Bill Bray said. 

The brothers were rewarded for their ef- 
forts, which included unloading all 700 
watermelons. Once the excitement for the 
day had slowed down, the fraternity had a 
watermelon daiquiri party just for the guys 
and the sorority that helped them. 

After a long day of pushing, pulling and 
throwing watermelons, the crowd began 
to thin. Last goodbyes and telephone 
numbers were exchanged as the crowd 
carried, kicked and lugged home the last 
of the watermelons. The second weekend 
of the year was complete.L) by Beth Dotson 
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A SLICE OF MELON helps spice up her day as 
this onlooker tastes the succulent fruit. She seems 
to enjoy it even as it drips down her hands and 
arms. 
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YARDS PILE UP as Doug Freed, quarterback, 
scrambled, passed and handed off for 324 


yards against Northern Illinois. The Cardinals 
outhustled the Huskies on both offense and 


defense. 


Gangsters, gun molls and goldfish eaters toasted a 
homecoming of red jerseys and Red Skelton 


OLORS.--from the gold of the goldfish- 

eating contest to the red of Red 
Skelton--made up the ‘Toasting the 20s” 
theme of Homecoming 1981. Green 
grass and changing leaves were the setting 
for Sunday’s “A Day in the Park.” The Stu- 
dent Center Governing Board sponsored 
the day-long event. 

Allen Rhodes, Jeff McNabb and The 
Spence Brothers filled the Quad with 
music while students participated in the 
croquet trournament, threw frisbees and 
ate picnic lunches. 

A multi-colored hot air balloon lifted off 
from LaFollette Field Monday afternoon to 
officially begin the week of colorful 
costumes, colorful events and colorful 
personalities. 

That evening the kickoff games pitted 
rival residence halls against one another 
in University Gym. In keeping with the 
“Toasting the ‘20s” theme the events were 
the “Bonnie and Clyde Waltz,” “Gangster 
Getaway,’ “Flapper Marathon” and the 
“Speakeasy Sprint.” 

Red and blue beds blurred down 
McKinley Avenue Tuesday for the 
homecoming bed race. The cool weather 
did not stop the spectators from coming 
out to watch their teams navigate the 100 
yard course. 
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Teams dressed as flappers and gangsters 
pushed and pulled their way to the finish 
line. Clevenger, for the second year in a 
row, won the men’s division by defeating 
Delta Tau Delta. Woody Hall took the 
women’s championship by out-hustling 
Sigma Sigma Sigma, the second place 
team. 

Pole sitting, a popular fad in the Roaring 
20s, was brought back for homecoming 
week. Participants took turns sitting atop a 
pole near the Scramble Light throughout 
the week. 

The oranges, blues and greens of 
fireworks highlighted Wednesday night's 
pep rally and bonfire. Another attempt to 
become part of the Guinness Book of 
World Records failed. 

After “lap sitting” and “jumping for it” 
successfully in past years, the attempt at 
the world’s longest conga line’ fell about 
5,000 persons short of the 8,128 persons 
needed for the record. Participants practic- 
ed the conga in hope of drawing more peo- 
ple, but students seemed to be “‘Guinness- 


ed out.” CONTINUED 


THIS PACKARD TWELVE carries a truly colorful 
personality--Red. Skelton performed two sell-out 
shows for his Muncie fans. 
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THE BED RACE draws much attention, but Tracy 
Grubbs still finds other interests. Students pushed, 
pulled and puffed their way down McKinley 


Avenue during the popular event. 


Coach Dwight Wallace and the football 
team were not enough to make up the 
huge deficit. But even the injured players 
limped, moaned and groaned along to 
conga music. 

‘Man, this just ain’t my style,” said one 
of the players. 

‘‘Party!”” someone yelled as President 
Robert Bell took the podium. 

‘“What’s happened to my ‘quality educa- 
tion program?’ ” responded Bell. 

“IT guess that can wait until Monday, so 
enjoy yourselves this weekend,’ he said. 

“This is just great. It’s a perfect lead to a 
perfect homecoming,’ said Bell. 

Pink goosebumps covered long, slender 
legs as contestants waited for the results of 
Thursday’s legs contest. The legs contest 
was the main attraction during the “Day 
and Night in the Village.” 

University Avenue was blocked off so 
the men and women could strut their stuff 
for the appreciative spectators. Pairs of 
pants on display in the Ball Stores’ win- 
dow took second billing to the pairs of legs 
parading outside in shorts and gym 
trunks. 

“Go for the gold!” cried an excited spec- 
tator as another Roaring ‘20s fad was 
brought to life. The goldfish eating contest 
was set, appropriately, for noon on Friday- 
-lunchtime. 

Goldfish eating proved to be more 
popular as a spectator sport, but a few 
brave souls vowed to devour the scaled 
snacks. Goldfish peered out of aquariums 
and fish bowls at the growing crowd. 

l'o the dismay of the spectators--and the 
relief of the participants and goldfish--the 

yvered only filled with 


cups were 


fish crackers 
1 few determined diners dipped into 


ms and pulled out their slimy 
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dropped earthward and, with a gulp anda 
groan, were gone. 

The homecoming musical revue, ‘‘Plen- 
ty of 20s,” featured the dances, music and 
costumes of the Roaring '20s. The crown- 


ing of the: 1981 
followed the show. 

Jackie Radpour, Kokomo senior, was 
crowned queen. Last year’s queen, 
Carolyn Cahill and President Bell crowned 
the new queen. 

The ‘Toasting the ’20s” theme took ona 
new meaning as the homecoming 
weekend started. Students, alumni and 
faculty were “Toasting the 20s,” as well as 
just about anything else that moved. 

Tequilla sunrise parties at sunrise and 9 
a.m. kegs of beer greeted the morning sun 
on Saturday. Only the sounds of the sirens 
could pierce the blaring stereos to an- 
nounce the coming of the parade. 

Led by old-fashioned police cars and fire 
trucks, the parade wound from downtown 
Muncie through campus. The Ball State 
Marching Band, vintage calliope and 
several area high school bands provided 
the music. 

Floats, horse patrols, twirlers and a 
Shriner's motorized trike patrol provided 
the entertainment. 

Cardinal and white jerseys swarmed the 
crimson and white jerseys of Northern Il- 
linois as the Cardinals coasted to a 23-0 
homecoming win. 

To the delight of the 16,879 homecom- 
ing fans, Ball State thrashed the Huskies 
defensively and offensively. 

Northern Illinois rushed for minus 
seven yards against the Cardinal defense. 
Northern Illinios quarterbacks were sack- 


Homecoming queen 
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“FREDDIE THE FREELOADER” helps Red 
Skelton entertain the sell-out crowds during the 
University Gym and Emens Auditorium shows 
Skelton used both new skits and some old 
favorites to delight the crowds. 


HEAT SHAPES this multi-colored balloon into 
form as homecoming activities officially begin on 
LaFollette Field. Faculty, students and area 
youngsters gathered to watch the launch. 


GOLDFISH EATING, a popular fad in the 
revived for Homecoming 1981  festiviti 
Goldfish-shaped crackers were, to the relie 
participants, substituted for the finned kind 
some of the highly spirited ate the real thing 


Home 


THE HOMECOMING parade features everything 
from timely fashions to Puff, “the bike- riding dog.” 
Students, faculty and area residents woke early 
for the morning parade. 
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win over highly regarded McNeese State 
and two Mid-American Conference losses. 
University of Toledo trounced the Car- 
dinals 40-0 and Ohio University edged 
Ball State 30-27. 

Ball State totaled 324 yards on offense. 
Terry Lymon scored one touchdown as he 
rushed for a game-high 73 yards. Quarter- 
back Doug Freed caught a crowd-pleasing 
pass for another touchdown after he had 
pitched out to tailback Mark Warlaumant. 
Kicker Mike Shafer kicked two extra points 
and three field goals to finish the Cardinal 
scoring attack. 

Fans waved red and white banners and 
hats as the Cardinals sprinted toward the 
locker rooms. The crimson and white of 
the Huskies’ uniforms covered the black 
and blue of the battered players. 

After watching the colorful activities of 
the homecoming game, students, alumni 
and Muncie residents were treated to one 
of the most colorful entertainers--Red 
Skelton. 

Skelton had performed three shows dur- 
ing his last visit for Homecoming 1977. 
Skelton quickly sold out Saturday even- 
ing’s University Gym performance and 
then sold out a second show scheduled for 
Sunday at Emens Auditorium. 

“Muncie will be a really nice town--if 
they ever get it finished,” said Skelton. 
Skelton used this joke five years ago in his 
shows, as well. 

“This is really a prosperous area. | hear 
the White River is running three days a 
week now, ” said Skelton. 

Skelton pantomimed, ‘verbamimed’and 
joked his way through his three-hour 
show. 

“IT was in a crowd of people the other 

and some guy yelled, ‘Hey, Red 


day 
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Skelton is in the crowd.’ Everybody turned 
around and looked at me and | got real 
embarrassed--! almost wish | hadn't said 
anything,” said Skelton. 

Skelton’s impressions of looking at a 
new baby, a little boy and a fisherman and 
the famous “Guzzler’s Gin” commercial 
were just a few of the crowd-pleasing acts. 

“Politics is like a Texas steer. There's a 
point here, a point here--and a lot of bull 
between,” said Skelton. 

Skelton’s Pledge of Allegiance brought 
the crowd to its feet during both per- 
formances. Skelton played the part of a 
teacher explaining to his children the true 
meaning behind the Pledge of Allegiance. 
Skelton expressed his feelings about the 
phrase “under God” being included in the 
pledge. 

“Since | was a little boy, our great coun- 
try has added two states and the pledge has 
added two words. Wouldn’t it be a shame 
if this were thought of as a prayer and 
taken out of our schools, too?” asked 
Skelton. 

Skelton ended his Sunday show, as with 
all of his programs, with a simple, “Good- 
night, and may God bless.” It was still 
afternoon, but the cheering audience giv- 
ing Skelton his fifth standing ovation did 
not seem to mind. 

Darkness. settled in quickly after 
Skelton’s Sunday show. Alumni packed 
cars for the long drive home, and students 
trudged to Bracken Library to do the study- 
ing they should have done the week 
before. 

But last week was homecoming and the 
darkness only reminded them of the color- 
ful events, colorful costumes and colorful 
personalities that made up Homecoming 
1981.L) by Stephen Ferry 
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BATON TWIRLING and a smile entertain the i 
crowd between halves of the homecoming game. | 
Michelle Dehoff, Ossian freshman, leads the band 
with spins, tosses and twirls. 


¥ 
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McKINLEY AVENUE, usually the site of students 4 
walking to and from classes, demonstrates dif- ; 
ferent modes of transportation during the | 


homecoming parade. Horses, Packards, bicycles 
and motorized tricycles are just a few options 
available. 


SHORT PASSES, like this one from Doug Freed 
to Terry Lymon, balance out the Cardinal running | 
attack against Northern Illinois. ( 


ia 


Tony DeCristofaro 


FA. Phillips, Jr 
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CHEERS AND CHANTS help the defense stop 
another Husky drive. Cheerleaders enthuse the 
crowd with yells, formations and acrobatics. | 
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ROUND ROBIN RUSH gives Rob Fowler, 
Brownstown junior, a chance to answer ques- 
tions. Potential pledges spend a week in meetings 
and parties at the houses on Riverside. 


SORORITY TABLES at the information hour 
portray the groups’ personalities. The Alpha Phi 
bears dominate this table 


RUSH INFORMATION hour in the student center 
begins the hectic week. Girls are able to see each 
sorority represented at one time 


Dale Pickett 
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Greek for me 


Rushees find belonging on Riverside Avenue 


66 ATCH FOR THOSE 29 NEW 

FLAMIN’ BABES. You are such a 
sharp group and we are so proud of you. 
There are so many neat experiences you 
have to look forward to, and now you 
have some very special sisters to share 
them with.” 

To many associated with the Greek 
culture, these words inspire a feeling of 
importance and belonging. To many in- 
dependents these words, quite common in 
the personal section of the newspaper, are 
meaningless and fake. 

Personal notices like this one appear 
during the last few weeks of September for 
sorority rush, and later for fraternity round 
robin. 

There must be some reward for going 
through the parties, meetings, line-ups 
and house duties involved in “going 
Greek.’ Most people said meeting people 
and making new friends were important. 

“They say Greeks add life to campus,” 
said Liz Guyer, Delta Gamma pledge. 

“My grades have greatly improved since 
high school,” said Carroll Kirchner, a 
member of Pi Pheta Phi Sorority. Many 
sororities and fraternities have study ses- 
sions for all new pledges. 

Money, that essential part of every col- 
lege student’s life, is another factor in 
making the decision to pledge. From the 
very first $4 registration to dues, that 
green stuff is a necessary requirement for 
living the Greek life. 

“Tl felt pledging was going to be an asset 
throughout the rest of my life. You meet a 
lot of people and it makes you more of a 
person,” said Brad Johnson, Sigma Chi 
pledge. 

“They were real honest with us when 


DECISIONS MUST be made. Visiting the Delta 


Zeta suite gives Susan Watson, Indianapolis 
junior, the opportunity to talk with members about 
their group. 


we were checking them out. They told us 
what it would be like to pledge. Through 
rush and round robin they get a good idea 
what you're really like enough to judge 
you,” said Johnson. 

Some students are excited and im- 
mediately decide to join a fraternity or 
sorority. Others are not sure if they want 
to make the transition from “G.D.I” to 
“frat” and sorority life. 

“IT went through all the parties and 
meetings, but I decided to wait until next 
year. It is too big of a decision to make for 
a freshman after only about three weeks in 
school,” said Alan Richter, Kokomo 
freshman, who decided to delay pledging. 

Joining a fraternity or sorority involves 
being chosen by that organinzation. Opi- 
nions, impressions and feelings toward a 
candidate are discussed and the lucky 
ones are selected. Others, for one reason 
or another, are “blackballed” and not in- 
vited back. 

“You can’t judge what someone is really 
like on just first impressions. The whole 
system is really not fair,’ said Alaric 
Chichuk, Indianapolis junior. 

“I know a lot of people that really are 
down after they get rejected by a fraternity. 
They say, ‘Why me? What did I do wrong?’ 
People really get hurt about not being ac- 
cepted and it isn’t fair,” said Chichuk. 

“IT never pledged because some people 
do it just for the prestige they think comes 
with it. To me it’s like you’re just buying 


friends. You can save the $300, or 
whatever it costs, and find some real 
friends,” said Chichuk. Johnson, 


however, gave the Greek side of the argu- 
ment. 

“Down on Riverside there’s a fraternity 
for every kind of guy and a sorority for 
every kind of girl. Just because you don’t 
get accepted by one doesn’t mean you're 
done. You just have to look for another 
fraternity.” L) by Kitty Kirk 
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Wagoner rides 


the icy wind 


In spite of the weather, bikes and trikes strained to take the Sigma Switch tape 


HILLY tricycle seats and ice-cold bike 

handlebars greeted the competitors. 
Wind whipped the spectators as they filled 
the stands. Amid cheers, laughter, ap- 
plause and multitudes of goosebumps, 
Sigma Switch got underway. 

The day started with the tricycle race. 
Participants carefully lined up on the star- 
ting line and hunched forward on their 
trikes in anticipation. 


When the gun went off the trikes surged 
forward as the men spun tires to see who 
would take the trike crown. Delta Chi took 
the first place honors. Delta Tau Delta 1 
and Sigma Chi 1 took second and third 
place, respectively. 


The king contest was the next event of 
the day. Whistles and applause  ac- 
companied the contestants and_ their 
escort out to the center of the track. 

Hurlbut’s representative Bobby Novak 
was crowned king after winning by a large 
margin in the penny voting. After a few 
laps in cars for the king and his court, the 
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track was cleared for the main event of the 
day--the girl’s bicycle race. 

Coaches were surrounded by riders as 
last minute instructions were issued. 
Bikes were checked and riders prepared 
for the grueling race. Sweat pants were 
peeled off and thrown to coaches and 
friends. 


Legs pumped and strained as bicycles 
rolled from the starting line. Momentum 
picked up and the bicyclists sprinted into 
the first turn. Already riders were jockey- 
ing for position and drafting opponents. 


Most teams hung with the pack for the 
first few laps, but some teams were 
already showing their speed. The Wagoner 
Complex team showed their com- 
petiveness by leading five of the first six 
laps. Their speed was obvious, but en- 
durance was the question. 

While some team members yelled sup- 
port for their riders, others just rested. For- 
ty laps meant a lot of pushing and pulling 
with tired legs. During the later stages of 
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BOB NOVAK, Anderson sophomore, and Kelly 
Wiseman, Richmond sophomore, share a laugh 
after his crowning as Sigma Switch King. 


the race, cramps, blisters and scrapes had 
to be nursed. 

The long hours of practice paid off for 
the Wagoner team. The early lead was 
enough to coast to a victory. The Horizon 
team took home both the independent and 
over-all trophies. Alpha Chi Omega won 
the women’s Greek division, while Wind- 
jammers, another independent team, plac- 
ed second over-all. 

“It wasn’t as much of a success as we 
would have liked it to have been. The 
women’s bike race just doesn’t draw peo- 
ple like the men’s race in the spring,” said 
Judy Updike, chairman of the event spon- 
sored by Sigma Sigma Sigma. 

“We even gave a bike away to the team 
with the most fans, but we still didn’t draw 
the crowd we'd like. We still consider it a 
success because we made about $1,000,” 
said Updike. The money was donated to 
Big Brothers of Delaware County. 

“We have some ideas to make next year 
more exciting, but this year was still a lot 
of fun.”L) by Tammy Feller 


DETERMINATION and concentration pave the 
way as these bike riders pedal toward their com- 
mon goal. The event ended with a donation to Big 
Brothers. 


— 


THESE MEMBERS of the winning Delta Chi trike 
team perform the practiced rider changes in a 
matter of seconds. 
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FORT WAYNE SENIOR, Scott Gerard gives 
Leah Platusic, Crown Point sophomore, a quick 
massage between the laps. 
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MEMBERS OF Indiana University’s Phi Eta Phi 
fraternity grapple for possession of the coveted 
line dance trophy. 


Sa 


20 Jabberwock 


Fashionable rhythm 


The key word for Jabberwock was “Enthusiasm!” 


ASHIONABLE young women. in 

evening attire and mysterious-looking 
gentlemen disguised as sheiks, or sporting 
top hats and canes came in from the rain. 

They were drawn by magnetism to the 
dance floor. Dancing, however, wasn’t the 
only activity provided for black students 
by Delta Sigma Theta’s Jabberwock. 

The 11th annual Jabberwock got off to a 
start the evening of September 23, with a 
free swim party at the university pool. It 
was followed by a dance at LaFollette 
Complex Thursday evening. 

The Roberts Hotel provided the setting 
for a fashion show Friday night. Students 
and local residents modeled their original 
designs. 

The Student Center Ballroom was 
engulfed in a nightlife atmosphere as 
Saturday evening got underway. 

Loud, penetrating music and multi- 
colored strobe lights set the pace for the 
final evening of Jabberwock. The music 
stopped just long enough’ for the disc 
jockey to announce that it was time for all 
line competition participants to report to 
the dressing rooms. 

As the dressing rooms thinned out, a 
steady beat of hard-stepping feet and clap- 
ping hands could _ be heard approaching 
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the ballroom. Minutes later, the dancing 
stopped and the line competition began. 

“The line competition is the main event 
of Jabberwock,’ said senior Debbie 
Johnson, member of Delta Sigma Theta. 

“Any of the Greeks from Indiana univer- 
sities are welcome to participate if they 
want to,”’ she said. 

“We try to vary the activities from year 
to year, so people won’t get bored, but it 
gets good response. | guess they like the 
competition,’ Johnson said. 

As the line competition began, dancers 
cleared the floor and faced the center of 
the room. One by one, fraternities and 
sororities moved across the floor to make 
way for the winner. 

Phi Eta Phi came from Indiana Universi- 
ty to display its expertise in the competi- 
tion, taking the winner’s trophy home. 

They took the floor with rhythmic mo- 
tion and shouts of “Enthusiasm! En- 
thusiasm!” Phi Eta Phi’s’ audience 
cheered, clapped and stomped with it 

The enthusiasm did not die untill2a.m. 
with the persuasion of the campus police. 
The silence reminded the participants it 
would be another year until they heard the 
music, rhythm and beat of 


Jabberwock. (J by Sherri Miller 
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LINE DANCE enthusiasts demonstrate their ex- 
pertise in the Jabberwock competition. The line 
competition is the high point of the event. 
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USING HANDKERCHIEFS as a main part of his 
costume, Bernard White prefers to do his solo. 
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THESE ‘DANCING SHOES’ are the sole remains EVEN UNDER the lights of the competition, E. 
of the dance contest. They were left, deserted on Maurice Bransford enjoys doing his dance in the 
the floor, after the participants vacated the extreme heat. 

ballroom. 
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Twenty managed 


UNK, muck, gook, slim 
and ooze. During the T heta 
War, teams tugged, pulled and ae 
quest of victory and in fear of a 
defeat. 
Mud, mud and more mud added incen- 
-tive to the 750 competitors who tried to 
heave-ho their way to a clean victory. Al! 
but afew tuggers were pulled int 
Sordid slop. [It was not difficult to 
mine who the members of the two overall 
winning teams were-they were the onl; 
ones not speckled with the murky g goo. 
The daring souls who braved | a 
chilly Sunday in October left w 
their hair, faces, mouths, eye 
ping down their jeans. Those ti 
‘completely drenched in the brow 
least had a splattering of mud on 
Competitors werent the 
covered with mud. Spectators wer 
Sionally sacrificed to the muddy dy 
break the lulls in action. Ever) 
tator to photographer, kept 
ypon the suagnire. 


TASS SANA NE DES IAA MEI AO PLETE OI EE OEE SEE 


SOCKS ARE NOT meant just for feet. Asa guard MUD IS NOT reserved for any 
against rope burn during the strenuous contest, body. Natural mud packs are 


Many tuggers used towels, socks and gloves for quence of tug-o-war. 
protection. 


A WILD FRENZY results du 
The Wagoner tug team dances 
deff McShay. McShay, Indianz 
dangerously white suit. 
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Derbies over easy 


288 eggs were dropped in the messiest event 


HE dons a gunny sack and _ hops 

toward the high bar. She drops the 
sack, struggles under the bar and and runs 
until she reaches the row of innertubes. | 

After pulling the tubes up around her, 
dropping them twice, and_ running 
through the obstacle course of eight tires, 
she falls three times. She removes her 
shoes and dons flippers. She flops several 
yards to a shallow pool of cold water. 

After dashing through the water, she 
collapses into a group of screaming 
friends. At this point, another excited girl 
takes her place; attempting to perform the 
same routine. 

She was only one of the Pi Beta Phi 
sorority teammates who worked together 
to win the 1981 Sigma Chi Derby Days. 
The Pi Beta Phis joined eleven other 
sororities for the weekend event at the 
Sigma Chi house. 

The highlight of the competition was 
the games held Saturday afternoon at the 


house. They included the obstacle course, 
an egg drop, a pie-eating contest, and a 
pie-throwing contest. 

The messiest event of the day was the 
egg drop. Each team’s coach held a coffee 
cup in his mouth while team members 
dropped raw eggs from the top of a ladder 
into the cup--about a six foot drop. The 
result was many Sigma Chi coaches with 
egged faces. 

“My roommate, Don, was one of the 
coaches. He looked awful. He had egg run- 
ning out of his mouth, his nose, and down 
his back. The girls did manage to put 11 or 
13 eggs in his cup, though. It was really 
funny, but it was sickening,” said Chris 
Catton, Sigma Chi brother. Each team us- 
ed approximately two dozen eggs. That 
meant 288 eggs were dropped, the majori- 
ty landing on the coaches. 

The obstacle course stood out as the 
most challenging event. Several girls trip- 
ped, stumbled and bumbled along the 
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YET ANOTHER EGG dropped from the top of a 
six-foot ladder plops and oozes down the neck of 
a cringing victim during the Derby Days egg drop 
contest. 


RELIEF is removing a waxed Burger King “egg 
cup” from tired jaws and wiping raw egg from en- 
crusted eyelashes after the egg drop contest. 
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CHEERING FANS and a friendly hand on the 
shoulder help alleviate last minute sack race jitters. 


Eric Popple 
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HUDDLES to develop strategy and foolproof 
game plans are important morale boosters on the 
road to winning Derby Days competition. 
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course. One of these was sophomore Mary 
Faust. “We didn’t have much time at all to 
practice. The course was really hard, but it 
was a lot of fun,” she said. In addition to 
the games, there was a chugging contest, a 
dinner, and a dance. 

Usually a week long, the fraternity 
decided this year to cut the activities down 
to one-half week. Thursday’s activities 
were rained out, however, and the com- 
petition was further shortened to the 
weekend. “A week was just too long. We 
decided that one weekend would be better 
and more fun for everyone,” said Greg 
Cunningham, a fraternity member. 

The only week-long event that remained 
was the Derby Darling contest. Penny 
voting for one girl in each sorority was 
taken in the student center. As a result of 
the voting, Julie Norris, Fort Wayne junior 
representing the Sigma Kappa Sorority, 
was named the Derby Darling. 

The annual event, chaired this year by 
Kelvin Frye, is held for two reasons. Ac- 
cording to fraternity members, the prime 
objective of the event is to provide some 


fun for the sorority members. In addition, 
the local chapter has joined the national 
chapter in a fund drive. Proceeds in the 
past have gone to the Wallace Village for 
Children in Broomfield, Colorado, an in- 
stitution for untreatable, brain-damaged 
children. Last year’s contributions helped 
to build a gymnasium at the facility. 

Although it has not yet been officially 
determined, Sigma Chi brothers believe 
the money will be used basically in the 
Muncie area. Among other organizations, 
the Muncie Big Brothers will receive a 
donation from the fraternity. 

Not all of the events during the Derby 
Days went exactly as planned. In the pie 
throw, presidents of each of the sororities 
were lined up. Girls from each of the 
sororities threw whipped cream pies in 
their faces. But in the end, it was a free- 
for-all, with the girls throwing pies at their 
presidents, Sigma Chi members, coaches, 
and each other. 

Several pies, 288 eggs and lots of good 
times later, Derby Days ended with a sim- 
ple tip of the hat.L) by Lisa Herman 


M 


ONE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of Derby Days is the 
chugging contest where thirsty contestants drink 
their fill during competition complete with an of 
ficial, scoreboard and fans 


A CERTAIN AMOUNT of sixth sense and a tilt of 
the tongue are required when maneuvering 
through an obstacle course of tires while carrying 
inner tubes. 
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Answering an 
8,100 challenge 


Events and antics were staged to Solicit for charity 


HEY began their task Friday, 

October 23. They knew it wouldn’t be 
easy, but like anything challenging, they 
had to try. 

Beginning a 6 p.m., 20 couples danced, 
high-stepped, shuffled, and finally swayed 
their way through the night, stopping only 
for meals and rest breaks until midnight 
Saturday. 

The dance marathon capped off aweek of 
activities for Campus Chest. Founded in 
1945, Campus Chest is an annual week of 
events which collects money for 
charitable organizations. 

This year’s Campus Chest, Sunday, Oc- 
tober 18 through Saturday, October 24, col- 
lected $8,874, surpassing its goal of 
$8,100. 

This year marked a first for the dance 
marathon. Sophomore Joe Lynch and his 
partner Lisa Neal, a junior, raised $864 for 
Campus Chest--the most money collected 
by a marathon couple during the history 
of the 36-year event. 

Residents of Palmer and Davidson 
Halls, Lynch and Neal said most of the 
contributions came from fellow residents. 

‘We went to a few businesses, and after 
a few rejections, we got two to sponsor us-- 
one for $45 and the other for $50,” Lynch 


A PENNY, a nickel, a dime, a quarter--every little 
bit helps. Campus Chest clown Betty McMannis 
collects a donation at the Scramble Light from Jed 
Smock, a visiting preacher. 


said. “But most of the money came from 
Palmer and Davidson residents.” 

Neal added, “We never tired out at the 
same time, so we kept each other awake 
and during the breaks we massaged each 
others’ legs to get going again.” 

But Campus Chest is much more than 
dance marathons. Halls held auctions and 
other fund-raising activities. Brady Hall, 
part of the “Nunnery,” set up a ‘Kiss-A- 
Nun” booth at the scramble light. 

Fraternities and sororities held a Greek 
auction which raised $2,800. 

Chesters, costumed volunteers who 
solicit money on campus, raised $500 
primarily around the Scramble Light. 

But it was the dance marathon which 
proved to be most popular and profitable, 
according to Campus Chest Chairperson 
Donna Turner. The marathon raised 
$3,000 by charging admission to spec- 
tators and from the money earned by 
sponsored couples. 

The end of the marathon marked the 
end of a whirlwind week of activities for 
both Greeks and independents and gave 
participants of Campus Chest the chance 
to do the one thing they most desired all 
week--to get some much needed and 
much desired sleep.) by Paula Glass 


auction gains a spaghetti dinner for four as Sally 
Russell, Noblesville freshman, signs up her dona- 
tion with Alan Anderson and John Hibner 
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CLOSENESS AND RESPECT for the late Rev. 
Martin Luther King is expressed by the Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy. Abernathy was the featured speaker 
for the Black Student Association’s Unity Week. 
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Perpetuating a man’s dream 


] The climax of Black Student Association’s Unity Week was an evening with the 
} Rev. Ralph Abernathy, contemporary of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


4 


HE record low temperatures 

and chilling wind hampered travel, but 
the Black Student Association still attemp- 
ted to generate warmth and_ strength 
through Unity Week. 

The yearly campaign promoting unity 
on campus is held in honor of the late Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. 

The highlight of the week was the Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy’s speech at Emens 
Auditorium. Abernathy succeeded King as 
president emeritus of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference. 

A nationally known clergyman, Aber- 
nathy belongs to many organizations sup- 
porting racial equality and minority rights. 

He expressed his closeness to King 
when he said, “I have dreamed, formed 
organizations, movements and went to jail 
19 times with King. | know if you want to 
be free, you've got to get up and free 
yourself.” 

The audience broke in with applause 
during Abernathy’s speech. “America, in 
spite of all its faults and inclinations, is the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth,” 
said Abernathy. 

“You can’t kill a dream by destroying 


the dreamer. 

“No matter what side of the track you 
live on, we are one people and need to be 
concerned with the condition our world is 
in,” said Abernathy. 

However, Unity Week included much 
more than just Abernathy’s speech. 
“Something for everyone’ could have 
been the theme of Unity Week, which 
took place January 9-16. There was a 
variety of activities that took place to en- 
courage participation and build stronger 
friendships. 

For those interested in sports, a basKet- 
ball tournament was held at Ball Gym. 
Faculty, students and area citizens all par- 
ticipated. 

For those unable to even hit a lay up, a 
bowling tournament was held in the stu- 
dent center bowling lanes at the same 
time. 

An “Open Mike” program held in con- 
junction with the Expresso Club gave the 
students an opportunity to express 
themselves through music, song and 
poetry. Students used the opportunity to 
show feelings that may have not been 
made apparent if not for Unity week. 


When hunger struck, Special Programs 
House treated students to a brunch during 
the float hour each day of the week. A 
breakfast on Sunday morning closed the 
activities. 

Casino night allowed the high rollers to 
visit Las Vegas without ever leaving Mun- 
cie. Play money allowed even the college 
students faced with tuition and book bills 
to bet top dollar. 

A memorial service was held on King’s 
birthday in the Theater. About 150 people 
heard songs and prayers asking for unity. 

On the final night of Unity Week, red 
and white decorations covered the Ball 
Room in the student center for a candle 
light ball. Students gathered in tuxedos 
and evening gowns for the last activity to 
the week of dance, music, prayer and fun. 

Marc Guess, chairman of the Unity 
Week committee said the campaign for 
closeness was a success for his organiza- 
tion. “The different organizations who 
came together with the Black Student 
Association this year really made the week 
a success. Through this, | saw and felt the 


unity we spoke of having.” 
(_] by Refolia Eddie 


GUEST SPEAKER for Unity Week, Abernathy 
says he went to jail 19 times with King during the 
civil rights movement of the ‘60s. Abernathy con- 
tinues to fight for civil rights. 


THE EYES of the press focus on Abernathy dur- 
ing his press conference. In addition to Aber- 
nathy’s speech, Unity Week featured a dance 
and a memorial service on King’s birthday. 
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ANY STYLE OF THE water sport is acceptable 
during On Campus Days. One student holds a 
giant rubber donut while another swims with a 
basketball. 
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THE SWEET TASTE OF victory added to that of 
chlorine really makes a difference to these two 
“Splish Splash” participants at the Lewellen 
Aquatic Center. 


CLEVENGER HALL’S REPRESENTATIVE, 
Scott Malcolm, Fort Wayne sophomore, receives 
top honors as Mr. Resident Hall during On Cam- 
pus Days. 


Nancy Meyer 


A room not just for sleeping 


The RHA set out to celebrate life in the dorm with On Campus Days 


N a_ building where’ there are 

almost 300 beds, it’s hard to convince 
anyone that a residence hall isn’t for sleep- 
ing. But the Residence Hall Association 
tried to convince people just that during 
On Campus Days. 

“Residence halls aren’t just for sleeping 
anymore,’ was the theme for the week 
and for anyone who tried to participate in 
all of the events, there was little time to 


sleep. 
The week began with ‘Be Kind to Your 
Housekeeper Day’ Monday. Some 


residents took this opportunity to thank 
their surrogate mothers and fathers who 
clean, sweep  and_ scrub. _ Coffee, 
doughnuts, small gifts and flowers greeted 
some housekeepers during the day. 

Tuesday the participants donned swim 
trunks and ear plugs to represent their 
halls in “Splish Splash.” Lewellen Aquatic 
Center was the site for the bizarre races in- 
volving innertubes, several different-sized 
balls and lots of swallowed water. 

Howick 3 took first honors in the swim- 
ming races, followed by the Hurlbut Man- 
O-Wars and the Howick 2 team. In the 
womens division Klipple took first place 
with Woody and Botsford following in se- 
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cond and third. Wagoner may not have 
been the fastest swimmers, but their lung 
power was obvious as they took the spirit 
award home. 

The individual complexes planned the 
Wednesday activities. One of the most 
popular events on campus was the beach 
party in Johnson Complex. 

“Sunbathers” stretched out on towels, 
“lifegaurds” patrolled the “beach” dance 
floor and sun screen was applied. Beach 
Blanket Bingo was shown to get residents 
in the mood and then the dance, complete 


with fruit and tropical punch 
refreshments, began. 
Residence hall rooms are _ barren 


cubicles when students arrive each fall, 
but lofts, bunks, flowers, posters, bars and 
carpet can turn a cement block room into 
a home. 

This was exemplified by Tom 
Pielemeyer, Indianapolis sophomore, and 
Mike Maddox, Keystone sophomore. Their 
Palmer Hall room was judged the best dur- 
ing On Campus Day competition. Scmidt 
Hall won the bulletin board contest. 

Friday was a day for residents to let 
loose during the all-campus. 

“| was surprised we had so many people 


considering the weather. | would have 
been happy with 100 people, but we pro- 
bably had five times that,” said Tim 
Creager, Peru junior. Creager was RHA 
chairman of On Campus Days. 

Clevenger Hall won both competitive 
events Saturday. It won the spirit award 
during the varsity basketball game and 
took first place in the “Mr. Residence Hall” 
contest. 

Scott Malcolm, Fort Wayne sophomore, 
took first honors for Clevenger. Pat 
Pasterick, Fort Wayne senior, placed se- 
cond for Whitcraft and Don Nickolson, 
Kokomo junior, placed third for Schmidt. 

“On Campus Days is a week to show 
people that living in a residence hall 
means there are a lot of things to do,” said 
Creager. 

“That’s part of the reason we are known 
as a ‘suitcase college.’ People just don’t 
know all the things that they can do on 
campus,” said Creager. 

While On Campus Days may have been 
intended to show that there are many 
things to do on campus besides sleep, by 
the end of the busy week’s activities most 
participants wanted to do one 
thing--sleep.L) by Stephen Ferry 


Sue Wilden 


William E. Vanc 
ON CAMPUS DAYS NOT ONLY supplied the ONCE INSIDE THE POOL, many students come 
students with activities and events to laugh about up for coaching for the bizarre races of On Cam- 
but also on occasion, food to enjoy. Ann Jones __ pus Days “Splish Splash” party. 
prefers a mixture of both at a resident hall party. 
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CONCENTRATION and mental preparation are 


just as much a part of Superstars as running, 
cheering and pushing. 


William E Vance 


William E. Vance 
TIMEOUT from the hustle and bustle of competi- | = | 2 ee » 
tion provides this couple with a quiet moment. 


CHEERS AND CHANTS show the pride and en- 


thusiasm that surfaces during Superstars. 


William E. Vance 
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Eric Poppleton 


HUSTLE HELPS during the burst off the starting 
line as well as during quick baton exchanges. 


HUMAN CARGO is taken to the register during 
the grocery cart race. It was just one of many 
events to determine who truly was a superstar 


Eric Poppleton 


A competition of superstars 


Sixty teams participated in a philanthropic field frolic for Big Brothers and Sisters 


ROCERY cart racing may _ not 

have been known as a traditional 
sport, but it was an intrical part of deter- 
mining the true stars of Beta Theta Pi 
Fraternity and Chi Omega _ Sorority’s 
Superstars competition. 

The event gave students the opportunity 
to loosen the kinks of confinement due to 
late January weather through physical ac- 
tivity. 

It also pitted four-man teams in head-to- 
head competition while raising money for 
charity. 

“The grocery cart race is just what it 
sounds like. They load the cart with a 
team member and race the length of the 
Field Sports Building,” said Clark Cable, 
Superstars chairman. 

“We had 60 teams enter Superstars. 
That’s the most ever,” said Cable. 

The event, modeled after the television 
show, featured both individual and team 
competition. 

When participants weren’t hustling the 
“groceries” from one end of the building 
to the other, they were pumping, pushing 
or pulling for their organization. 

Other Superstars events were the shot 
put, the half-mile relay and the obstacle 


course. 

While the teams were limited to four 
people, plenty of spectators, coaches and 
cheerleaders came along to eat, watch the 
events and offer their own insight into the 
proper technique. But after the advising 
was said and done, it was up to the com- 
petitors to outhustle and outmuscle their 
opponents. 

Davidson Hall won both the womens 
and the overall competition by  ac- 
cumulating the most total points. But the 
battle for the mens title was still close. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon A clinched the 
mens title. But Sigma Phi Epsilon A and 
Lambda Chi Alpha F were close behind, 
finishing second and third respectively. 

Delta Chi Battle Ax, a little sister 
organization, took second behind David- 
son Hallinthe womens division. Delta 
Chi Buff was able to slip into the third 
place slot. 

For those less inclined to exert physical 
Strain and more content to offer en- 
couragement and instruction, spirit and at- 
tendance awards were given. 

Delta Chi supported their superstars 
enough to win the spirit award, while 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon took home $100 for 


the most attendance. 

But even the losers had the satisfaction 
that they contributed to a worthy cause. 
Money from the event was donated to Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters of Delaware 
County. 

“We haven't yet made our donation, but 
we're looking to make about $1,000,” 
said Cable. 

“We were really happy with the turnout 
this year. We’ve upped our donation quite 
a bit this year. Last year we gave about 
$600,” he added. 

A “Mr. Superstar’” and “Mrs. Superstar” 
competition was used to determine in- 
dividual championships. Penny voting 
during the week was used to narrow the 
singles competitors to the top four 
moneymakers, two men and two women. 

A run on the obstacle course was used 
to determine the male and female cham- 
pions. Sandy Eppert, Delta Gamma, clin- 
ched the womens individual title and 
Buddy Presley, Sigma Phi Epsilon, took 
home the mens individual honors. 

“It was very much a success considering 
our team totals and donation,” said Cable. 

“It gave people a chance to compete and 
still have a good time.” L) by Stephen Ferry 
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A SPIRITED ROUND of “crack the whip” is on- BACKSTAGE JITTERS affect everyone, in- 
ly a part of the Skate-a-thon, which rolled from cluding Ellynn Shaw, Alpha Chi Omega. The 
midnight Friday to 10 a.m. Saturday as part of variety show provides a chance for all types of 
GroclaWiecl ae performers to get on stage. 


William E. Vance William E Vance 


William E. Vance 
A WIDE VARIETY of entertainment made the 
Greek Week Variety Show a success. It was not 
an event just for the rich 
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Celebrating in the snow 


Greek Week reached the money goal despite the wrath of Muncie weather 


UB-ZERO temperatures, cancelled 

classes and blizzard conditions didn’t 
stop the Greeks from making it happen the 
second chilly week of February. 

Greek Week brought members of 
several Greek organizations together to 
raise money for Handicapped Services 
despite the wrath of Muncie’s weather. 

Most of the proceeds from the week’s ac- 
tivities went toward modifying campus 
elevators, making them more accessible to 
the handicapped. 

“T think we reached a reasonable money 
goal. Almost all of the Greeks par- 
ticipated,” said Bob Wilson, Greek Week 
general chairman and member of Delta 
Tau Delta Fraternity. 

“Considering the blizzard, it was a fan- 
tastic turnout for all of the events,” said 
Wilson. 

On Thursday fraternities and sororities 
opened the doors of their houses and 
suites to Muncie and campus residents. 

Later in the day, Greeks were given the 
chance to become better acquainted with 


members of the other Greek organizations 
through exchange dinners. 

The Thursday events concluded with 
the Greek Variety Show in University Hall. 
But then the Greeks prepared for an activi- 
ty that required a little more physical ef- 
fort. 

Midnight Friday, Greek and indepen- 
dent skaters donned their wheels and roll- 
ed their way around Skate-A-Way until 10 
a.m. Saturday. Pledges were taken by the 
skating marathon participants. 

Their blisters hurt, their muscles ached 
and their eyelids drooped, but the effort 


paid off during the biggest money- 
making event of the week. 
Other events of the week included 


awards, a multi-media presentation and a 
performance of Broadway showtunes by 
the Greek Chorus, formed by the top talent 
from each Greek organization. 

A “T.R.’s Fun Night” was cancelled due 
to the weather, but the Greek Fair went on 
as scheduled in the student center. 

Greek organizations were given the op- 


ANY WHEELS will do during Skate-a-thon. 
Doug King, J.D. Guinn and Warren Dunn give 
Michelle Shaffer a little help in the corners. 


portunity to show their pride and promote 
themselves outside the Talley with 
literature, awards and information. 

“There were two basic goals,” explained 
Wilson. “One of the goals was to unify 
Greeks. The other goal was to raise money 
for handicapped students.” 

Wilson said he thought both goals were 
accomplished because of a good level of 
participation and since $6,000 was pledg- 
ed during the week. 

“It's a very big image builder. We tried 
to involve both independents and the 
community,” said Wilson. 

“It’s a week for us to shine. It’s a time 
that we can really enhance our image,” he 
added. 

Sen. Richard Lugar highlighted Sunday 
evening’s chapter by addressing issues 
relevant to all Greeks. Lugar, a Beta Theta 
Pi alumnus, spoke highly of the Greek 
organizations. 

Lugar said, “Greek life gives understan- 
ding of who we are and where we are go- 
ing.’’L) by Susan Snyder 


William E 


HARMLESS SPILLS are a part of skating just as 
much as music, friends and occasional falls 


ance 
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OUNG performers in glitter 

ing, colorful costumes filled the stage 
with the flowing movement of the music. 
They also filled the auditorium with 
sounds that soothed and excited. To the 
audience, Spring Sing was an afternoon of 
relaxing entertainment. 

But to the performers, Spring Sing was 
more than one afternoon when they were 
stars with hundreds of eyes upon them. 

Spring Sing meant late-night and early- 
morning rehearsals. 

It was learning how uncoordinated one 
really was when practicing a dance 
routine and accidently hitting a partner in 
the face. 

It was going through seemingly useless 
warm-ups to avoid strain while reaching 
those high notes. 

It was being fitted for costumes, per- 
forming for friends and posing for pic- 
tures. Spring Sing was practice, new 
friends, practice, fun times and more prac- 
tice. 

It was an unforgettable experience that 
winners, as well as other participants, said 
they would never trade away. 

The big winners Sunday, April 4, were 
the penormers from the Botsford/Swin- 
ford group who won first place in the 
residence hall division and took first place 
in the overall competition. 

In calico dresses and country duds, the 
group sang a medley from Oklahoma 
which included a lively rendition of ‘“The 
Farmer and the Cowman Should Be 
Friends.” Kimmerly Klee, director of the 
group, attributed its success to attitude. 

“We de-emphasize the winning aspect 
of it. Our ultimate goal was to have a good 
time.”” said Klee. This, combined with 
team work, was what Klee said helped the 
group win for the fourth year in a row. 

With a medley from Barnum, Sigma 
Kappa and Delti Chi captured first place in 
the Greek division. The colorfully-clad 
group brought some lighthearted fun to 


judges, 


The Sunday with 11 choirs 


EG ONS bring home Spring Sing Trophy for fourth straight year 


the audience. 

Second place in the Greek division was 
given to Sigma Chi/Chi Omega who per- 
formed a country medley. The Greek’s 
third place winner was Pi Beta Phi/Delta 
Tau Delta. They sang an upbeat and 
popular Manhattan Transfer medley. 

The smallest group entered in the com- 
petition was the Schmidt Hall singers. 
They walked away with the second place 
trophy for residence halls after winning 
over the audience with their version of 
“NYC,” “Arthur's Theme” and “New 
York, New York.” 

A total of eleven groups entered the 
Sigma Alpha Iota, Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
sponsored event. Co-chairmen Carol 
Kehlenbrink and Mark Roberts planned 
the details of the afternoon’s show as well 
as guided the groups through preliminary 
judging. 

Once they made it past the first set of 
the groups went back for more 
weeks of rehearsal to prepare for show. 
Kehlenbrink and Roberts then guided the 
groups through the final stages of dress 
rehearsal, warm ups and finally--the big 
show. 

Each group and each person had a unt- 
que experience in Spring Sing. There were 
the problems--having a group so large that 
it was hard to find a place to practice or 
learning a routine that just wasn’t made to 
be done on risers. 

And there were the disappointments-- 
like being stuck dancing on the end of the 
fourth row instead of middle front, where 
one was supposed to be. 

All the singing and dancing pulled some 
study-worn students through the dreary 
winter months. It also gave spring a 
special something that only music can do 

Music, friends, lights, songs, smiles, 
trophies and that feeling of knowing every 
bit of energy was poured into pleasing the 
crowd--it was all Spring Sing () by Beth 
Dotson 


Patty Hughes 


FINGERS SNAPPY, arms outstretching and per- 
formers singing were three things that usually 
meant success. Rusty Harris of Delta Tau Delta 
helped his group take third place. 


CONCENTRATION HELPED KELLY SPRING- 
ER of Alpha Phi coordinate her move 
ments with those of other members of her 

Spring Sing group. 


% 


Patty Hughes 


; DISAPPOINTMENT WAS AS MUCH A PART of 
Bike-a-thon as winning. Destiny's second con- 


secutive win may have frustrated the 32 other 
teams. 


SUPPORT FROM TEAMMATES. § sometimes b 


enabled bikers to pedal that extra lap or find that 


extra speed to help them finish just a few paces 
ahead of an opponent. 


Eric Poppleton 


Mike Yoder 
LAST MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS were given to 
members of Chi Omega team one before the trike 


race began. The strategy helped the team to pedal 
to a first place finish. 
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Mike Yoder 


ENSION built in the minds and bodies 
of riders as legs stretched and strained 
against 33 sets of pedals. 

It was finally time to see if the hundreds 
of miles of road work would pay off. The 
stands were filled with 5,000 anxious 
spectators awaiting the start of the 32nd 
annual Lambda Chi Alpha Bike-a-thon. 

The colorful riders clustered in rows of 
three behind the Indianapolis 500 pace car 
during the three preliminary laps. The 
green flag went up and legs began pump- 
ing and pushing for what was to be 40 
miles of close competition. 

The hours of practice and the 80 lap race 
ended with Destiny in the lead. The 
Destiny team made its move during the 
71st lap and never bothered to glance over 
its shoulders. 

Destiny was the first to cross the finish 
line, with 29 seconds to spare. Thirty-six 
awards were given out, but only Destiny 
received the coveted diamond rings for 
first place. 

It was the second year in a row that 
Destiny had rode home Bike-a-thon win- 
ner. John Lahr, Bloomington senior and 
Destiny team member, said, “I wasn’t the 
one that crossed the finish line, but it real- 
ly felt good. It was such a relief, but I’m 
glad it’s done.” 

While the independent team coasted to 
first, the battle for second was fierce. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 1, Delta Chi 1 and 


e a 


Destiny does it 
cavagain 


Legend were all in contention for the posi- 
tion. 

But it was the Sigma Chi team that pull- 
ed in the number two slot. Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Delta Chi and Legend placed 
third, fourth and fifth, respectively. 

During the first nine miles of the race no 
one team led for more than two con- 
secutive laps. “The actual race didn’t take 
place until the last 20 laps,” said Gary 
Bridwell, a junior Delta Chi rider from 
Bedford. 

The week prior to the race, the time 
trials were held at the Delaware County 
Lion’s Fairground. Each team had its three 
fastest riders ride one lap. The three times 
were added together for the qualifying 
time. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon claimed the pole 
position. It qualified two seconds ahead of 
the Delta Chi team at the number two 
position. 

“Every time we qualify with the fastest 
time we hoist a bike to the top of our flag 
pole to represent the pole position,” said 
Todd Bowles, Lawrence sophomore of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon. “We tried not to get 
too cocky, though. We kind of kept it low 
key.” 


CONTINUED 


AN UPRAISED HAND SIGNIFIED victory to 
bikers as they crossed the finish line after the 80th 
lap of the Lambda Chi Alpha sponsored event. 
Destiny, an independent team, captured first. 


The Destiny 
team made 
its move dur- 
ing the 71st 
lap and 
never 
bothered to 
glance over 
its shoulders. 
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Sigma Chi 1, the overall second place 
finisher, captured the fraternity division 
crown. They were followed by Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon, Delta Chi and Sigma Tau 
Gamma. 

Delta Chi’s team captain Ted Porter, 
Greensburg junior, rode the fastest lap dur- 
ing the time trials. “I knew I could do 
under a 70 second lap. I’m glad it’s over, 
but | want to do it again,” he said. Porter 
was clocked at a 68 second pace for his 
qualifying lap. 

Out of 33 teams qualified for Bike-a- 
thon, only eight were non-greek. The 
Hurst Fleet captured the residence hall ti- 
tle; Clevenger Whip took second. 

Six other non-greek teams made up the 
independent division. The first place 
finishers, Destiny, also claimed the in- 
dependent division title. Legend and 
Epoch finished third. 

The two hour race was only a fraction of 
the actual work that the 165 riders and the 
Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity did to 
prepare for the race. 

Mike Funk, Bike-a-thon chairman, said, 
“We miss the parties the week before the 
race.’ For the Lambda Chi Alpha fraterni- 
ty, this final week was a time to put the 
finishing touches on a year’s worth of 
planning. 

“Tl selected 12 committees and we met 
every two weeks starting right after last 
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year’s race,’ said Funk. For members of 
Lambda Chi Alpha the one day of the race 
took 365 days to prepare for. 

“Bike-a-thon was started because Lamb- 
da Chi Alpha was looking for a philan- 
thropic project. We got the idea from the 
Little 500. We never expected it to grow 
this big,” Funk said. 

The proceeds went to the Handicapped 
Services and the Lion’s Eye Bank. 

The week started off with a style show 
where a Miss Bike-a-thon was crowned. 
Terri Thompson, representing Alpha Chi 
Omega sorority, was presented with the 
honor. Thompson, a junior physical 
education major, was selected by voting at 
several sites on campus. 

The rest of the queen’s court was first 
runner-up Karen Detmer, Alpha _ Phi 
representative; second runner-up Madolyn 
Cain, Pi Beta Phi; third runner-up 
Stephanie Moonie, Brayton Hall; fourth 
runner-up Kelly Poch, Chi Omega. 

The final day of the race was started 
with a parade down Riverside, through 
campus and finally to the fairgrounds. 

After the parade the attention was swit- 
ched to the women. Forty-two trike teams 
representing sororities, lil sis’ organiza- 
tions, residence halls and independents 
had been practicing for weeks. They had 
their exchanges down to a science. The 
transitions seemed to be reflex actions. 

The Chi Omega 1 team came 
out ahead in the sorority divi- 
sion. They then had to meet 
head-to-head with the Sigma 
Phi Epsilon Little Sisters, the 
winner of the indepedent divi- 
sion. 

But Chi Omega continued its 
domintation of Trike-a-thon by 
winning the overall title for the 
third year in a row. 

The week of activities ended 
at LaFollette Field. A concert 
sponsored by the Lambda Chi 
Alpha fraternity and the Student 
Association kept the crowd 
entertained until it was time for 
the awards presentation. 

The concert featured J. 
Michael Henderson, The Great 
Divide and Fantasia. 

The race was over. The 
awards were handed out. And 
legs, after a long day of mar- 
ching in parades, riding in races 
and dancing at the concert, 
could just relax.LJ by Jill Brown 


THE EXCHANGE, which had to be 
completed in the white lines to avoid 
penalty, was perhaps the most crucial 


part of the trike race. 
Eric Poppleton 
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ROOKIE RACERS Dave Lewis and Scott Ec- 


clestone stand beside Bike-a-Thon’s first place 


trophy. Destiny finished well ahead of the rest of 
the pack for the second year in a row. 


ALPHA CHI OMEGA TRIKERS concentrate on 
one of the exchanges required in the trike race. 
Chi Omega, one of the forty-two teams entered, 
won the trike race. 


Tom Amiot 
BIKE CATCHERS were almost as important as the 
bikers themselves. Two bikers were needed to 
enable another biker to get on the track as quickly 
as possible after an exchange 
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Hassles and tassels 


Lining up for diplomas meant lining up for jobs 


NLY the square protection of the mor- 

tar boards shielded the robed_ par- 
ticipants from the 1982 graduation 
ceremony sprinkles. 

The light rain began almost 
simultaneously with the invocation, but 
the few drops lasted only a short time. 
Blue skies and eventually sunshine broke 
through the clearing in the Quad. 

Maintenance workers had spent the 
week of spring finals pruning, plucking 
and picking up around the Quad in 
preparation. The finely groomed Quad 
lawn was mapped out with stakes and 
rope and the lengthy process of setting up 
thousands of folding chairs began. 

As seniors filled in dots, guessed at 
multiple choices and padded essay finals, 
the red and white awning was attached to 
the front of the Fine Arts Building. 
Belongings were packed away, addresses 
were exchanged and caps and gowns were 
picked up from the student center. 

For some, graduation meant an end to 
years of hard study, late nights of typing 
papers and close friendships. It also meant 
moving on to a job in the “real world.” 

For others, it meant a welcome end to 
general studies, dorm food and loneliness 
amidst a crowded college campus. It also 
meant moving on to unemployment. 

Perhaps more obviously, it was an op- 
portunity for proud parents to beam, brag 
and break out the instamatics. 

After approximately $12,000 spent fora 
four-year degree, the $10.35 charge for 
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renting a cap and gown seemed a bargain 
for parents bound for Muncie. 

And from = associate degrees to the 
honorary degrees, the names were called, 
one-by-one. Only the isolated burst of ap- 
plause and occasional “pop’’s of cham- 
pagne bottles from within the graduates 
broke the long list of names. 

Dr. James L. Fisher, recipient of the doc- 
tor of humanities honorary degree, gave 
the commencement address. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Council for the Advancement 
and Support of Education, discussed the 
importance of higher education. He also 
spoke of how “respiratorily and cardiacly”’ 
close he was to Ball State University and 
its reputation as “one of the best.” 

Dr. Lawrence Robert Klein, winner of 
the 1980 economics Nobel Prize, received 
an honorary doctor of science degree. 

And when it was all over, parents stood 
proudly--hugging, kissing and posing with 
new graduates, new alumni. 

And as new alumni, the graduates open- 
ed the red folders which were to enclose 
the diplomas. Inside, there were no 
diplomas; they were to be mailed later. In- 
stead, there was a welcome from the 
Alumni Association...and a request for a 
donation to the old alma mater. by 
Stephen Ferry 


THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS in caps and 
gowns made their way to the chairs positioned in 
the middle of the Quad. Parents, grandparents 
and brothers and sisters came to watch. 


TEARS, LAUGHTER AND BUBBLES were all a 
part of the annual graduation ceremony as 3,263 
graduates waited as their names were called. 


MIKE MALLEY was at the Student Center for the 
last time as a student. The end of the afternoon 
meant the end of a college career. 


Mike Yode 
PROSPECTIVE GRADUATES waited and wat- 
ched as university administrators conducted pre- 


graduation ceremonies. 
Mike Yoder 
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The Theatre Department 
and the School of Music 
collaborated for the 
first time to prod- 
uce an opera. 


Mike Yoder 


One of the largest budgets and largest casts ever assembled | 
on the Emens stage performed a work of Gershwin for stu- | 


dents and local patrons. 


Period costumes, 


controlled orchestrations and professional voices Filta 
in an effort to present Porgy and Bess. 


LACK History Week was high- 
lighted by music and drama from 
George Gershwin’s opera 
Porgy and_ Bess in Emens 
Auditorium February 19 and 20. 

The production featured more than 75 
cast members, a 59-piece orchestra and a 
large technical staff, including students 
from both theatre and music. James Har- 
din, professor of music, directed and 
Philip Ewart, associate professor of 
musical performance, served as musical 
director. 

Porgy and Bess was the operatic tale of 
the poor, deep South residents of Catfish 
Row in the 1930s. Porgy was crippled, but 
a very hard, proud worker. Bess was the 
“big city” girlfriend of Crown, a ruthless 
swindler she left for Porgy. 

Heading the opera were three profes- 
sional opera singers. Benjamin Matthews 
played Porgy, Bernice Fraction played 
Bess and Bessie Hunter Shelton played 
Serena. 

Matthews came from New York, where 
he was active with the Opera Ebony 
group. Fraction was from Indianapolis. 
And Shelton was a Muncie native. 

“It was a terrific experience working 
with the three professionals,’ Scott San- 
doe, choreographer for the show, said. 

‘Ben Matthews is very talented. He was 
very encouraging to the cast, me, Dr. Har- 
din. He had tons of suggestions,” said San- 
doe. 
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The rest of the cast was made up of Ball 
State students and Muncie residents. 

“It’s the largest production I’ve ever 
directed, with the largest cast,’’ Hardin 
said. 

Hardin commented on the collaboration 
of the department of theatre and the 
school of music. 

“We’ve never done an opera with them 
before. It was a wonderful experience. 
Ewart is a very, very fine director. We had 
all kinds of support from them,” Hardin 
said. 

The opera was very expensive to pro- 
duce, due to the rental fee of Emens and 
the royalties for putting on Porgy and 
Bess. However, the departments received 
$7,000 in grants and had support from 
other organizations such as the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Ball State 
Black Student Association. 

For four months Hardin and Ewart led 
the cast and the Ball State Symphony Or- 
chestra in rehearsals while the technical 
staff began work on construction of set 
designs, lighting designs, makeup designs 
and choreography. 

Sandoe told how he planned the dances 
for the 1930s production. “First, I saw a 
few films in the library. Then, | talked to 
Sarah Mahelsdorf from the dance depart- 
ment.” 

“She showed me some period dances 
from around 1935. But I had to alter them, 
because the rest of the world and the poor 


blacks were two different things,” 
said. , 
When the curtain opened at 8 p.m., a _ 
huge and functional set appeared. David — 
“Kip” Shawger designed the three-story set 
which allowed for action on its many | 
levels. 
The show opened with a lovely solo, the — 
famous “Summertime.” While much of — 
the singing was strong, many of the words — 
could not be heard or understood during © 
some numbers. i 
The haunting tale of Porgy and Besslost — 
some of its magic because the audience ~ 
had to strain to decipher lyrics. i 
Matthews was very powerful, musically — 
and dramatically, as Porgy. 
Fraction was stylish, such as in the — 
scene where she searched for a house to ~ 
hide in, then she seductively sauntered in- — 
to Porgy’s house. She was also memorable 
in the scene where Bess, after being drugg- _ 
ed by Sporting Life, emerged from Porgy’s — 
house in her shiny red dress, hat and cape. 
The costumes, designed by Carma 
Shawger, fit the 1930s period and 
southern town setting. They included both 
the poor people’s clothes and the flashy — 
clothes of Sporting Life and Bess. 
The Ball State Symphony Orchestra did 
a beautiful job of performing the Gershwin 
score. Ewart had good control of the well- 
rehearsed orchestra, which only occa- 
sionally played too loud for the 
actors.L] by Doug Long 


Sandoe i 


A COLLABORATION between the theatre 
department and the school of music results in a 
colorful production which flaunts more than 75 ac- 
tors, singers and dancers. 


Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


A CLASSY CHARACTER like Sporting Life, 
played by James Young-el, constantly runs into 
conflict throughout the play. 


A MOMENT ALONE spurs emotion for Benjamin 
Matthews as Porgy and Bernice Fraction as Bess. 


Mike Yoder 
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WHILE LYING IN WAIT for his beloved Tartuffe, 
Orgon, played by Mark Fishback, reveals himself 
to the audience to emphasize a point in favor of 
his friend. Meanwhile, Ray Chambers, Tartuffe, 
attacks Orgon’s wife, Joyce O’Connor, on the 
table. 


ELABORATE COSTUMING plays an important 
role in conveying a believable picture. Orgon and 
his guest Tartuffe display the dress of the day in 
this Moliere classic. 


Mike Yoder 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT, Tartuffe takes a second 
look at Elmire before facing her irate husband, 
Orgon. In this, the climax of the play, Tartuffe is a 
hypocrite. 


Mike Yoder 


Moliere meets 
he 20th centu 


Students presented Tartuffe in classic detail 


OUNDS of laughter and applause 
escaped the mainstage theatre during 
the November 11-14 run of Tartuffe. 
Moliere’s comedy, written in the 1600s, is 
a spoof on religious hypocrisy. 

To make the play even more authentic, 
actors dressed as Louis XIV and two of his 
ladies occupied three of the best seats in 
the house. When Moliere’s plays were 
presented in the period in England, the 
king actually attended. 

The play began by leading up to the 
“unveiling” of the new man of God. 
Orgon, expertly portrayed by Mark 
Fishback, has discovered a true saint in 
his eyes who is willing to do anything for 
his religion. 

Tartuffe, the man believed to be totally 
devoted to God, was portrayed by Ray 
Chambers. Chambers, with his deep, 
authoritative voice, convinced Orgon of 
his sincerity. 

While Orgon was gullible enough to fall 
for Tartuffe’s swindle, other members of 
his family were a little more hesitant. 
Elmire, Orgon’s wife, was played by 
Joyce O’Connor. She was more concerned 
over Orgon’s promise of their daughter, 
Mariane, to Tartuffe than her own safety 
while in the prankster’s presence. 

Mar.ane, played by Michelle Sheehan, 
was upset to the point of tears every time 
her marriage to Tartuffe was mentioned. 


Mike Yoder 
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The man of Mariane’s dreams, Valere, 
was played by Tim Casto. He was a ner- 
vous man who blamed Mariane for her 
father’s ridiculous plan. 

Kristin Daily played the role that stole 
the show, Dorine. She was the outspoken 
maid for the young Mariane. Constantly 
coaching and guiding, Dorine held the two 
lovers together through the entire inci- 
dent. 

Having been tricked into Tartuffe’s 
plan, Orgon signed over all of his property 
to Tartuffe because he felt it was necessary 
to express his deep religious need. 

The climax of the play took place after 
Elmire convinced Orgon to hide under a 
table and listen to Tartuffe’s passionate 
displays of affection toward her. 

While Orgon was in his hiding place, 
Elmire summoned Tartuffe and began to 
lead him on. Taking her actions to mean 
she had given in to his charm, Tartuffe at- 
tacked her on the table above Orgon. 

Finally Orgon realized he had 
swindled when a gentleman of the king's 
guard delivered a message of eviction. 

When the police appeared at Orgon’s 
door, they took’ Tartuffe away instead. 

The play proved to be a very relaxing 
and enjoyable production. The costumes 
were colorful and glamourous and very 
good representations of the 1600 period 

by Dona Johnson 
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AFTER HER DEATH in the third act Emily learns 
the meaning of life can only be learned in death. 
Emily expresses fond thoughts to her mother, 
played by Dixiana Vancamp. 


BESIDES A FEW chairs, tables and a lad- 
der, no other props were used in Our 
Town. Instead, both characters and au- 
diences use their imagination rather than 
have the set crowded with furniture and 
knick-knacks. 


Nancy Mever 


A NOVEL APPROACH is the use of the stage 
manager on the stage. Thornton Wilder’s use of 
the stage manager, portrayed by James Mattingly, 
provided entertainment and understanding to the 
ice 


audile 
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HE frigid winter weather did not stop 

the department of speech and theater 
from preparing and presenting the Pulitzer 
Prize winning Our Town. 

While subzero temperatures kept the at- 
tendance of some shows down to minimal 
numbers, the cast performed the play as if 
it didn’t notice. 

Our Town, written by Thornton Wilder 
in the 1940s, devised several techniques 
new to the playhouse. While most plays 
use the action on the stage to tell the entire 
story, Wilder decided to incorporate the 
use of a stage manager, a kind of narrator, 
to his play. 

James Mattingly, the stage manager, 
worked with director Edward Strother, 
head of the speech and theatre depart- 
ment. Mattingly, mow working and 
residing in England, returned to America 
to perform the part. Strother and Mattingly 
had worked together in the same capacity 
35 years before. 

Mattingly’s experience with the role was 
obviously helpful. He proved to be an en- 
joyable character. His relaxed attitude forc- 
ed the audience to relax and enjoy the 
show with him. 

Wilder’s play was also different from 
other plays of the same era because of his 
use of time. The play is basically centered 
around a young couple. Throughout the 
three acts of the play, the audience saw 
them grow to adulthood, fall in love and, 


Nancy Meyer 


in the end, separate because of death. 

Joann Kaiser, Muncie graduate student, 
played the role of Emily Webb, an in- 
telligent young girl who lived next door to 
the boy she would grow to love and 
marry. Kaiser brought the role into the au- 
dience’s heart in the beginning through 
her own inquisitiveness and again in the 
end through her confusion over her death. 

George Gibbs, played by Mike 
Nelaborige, Fort Wayne sophomore, was a 
not-too-bright young man more hung up 
on baseball than Emily--at least at first. 

Wilder’s techniques played an impor- 
tant role in the development of the 
romance between the two neighbors. 

In the beginning of the second act, the 
stage manager informed the audience that 
this section dealt with love and marriage. 
He explained the passage of time and then 
introduced George and Emily, now in 
high school. 

Later, during the wedding scene, Wilder 
allowed the characters to speak their 
thoughts, letting the audience hear inside 
their minds. 

Mattingly told the audience at the begin- 
ning of the third act that it pertained to 
death. The scene was the local cemetery. 
Representing the townspeople that had 
died, many actors played their parts seated 
on stage, capable of speaking to one 
another. 

With his emphasis on death, Wilder 


THEIR PRE-ARRANGED MARRIAGE gives Dr 
and Mrs. Gibbs, portrayed by James Conner, 
Eutawville, S.C. graduate student and Carla In- 
gle, Muncie senior, an amusing topic of conversa- 
tion. 


town in the country 


| Poise and pantomime contributed to the production of Wilder’s Our Town 


allowed his characters to explain to Emily 
that most people don’t think about life un- 
til they’re through living it. The only time 
one finally understands life is after his 
death. 

The strangest character in Our Town 
was undoubtedly the milkman, Howie 
Newsome. Muncie sophomore Leslie 
Woods portrayed Newsome. She portrayed 
him perfectly, especially his facial expres- 
sions and walk. 

Another revolutionary technique Wilder 
introduced in Our Town was_ the 
absence of props and sets. Most plays are 
set in decorated rooms full of furniture 
and knick-knacks. 

Our Town forced all of its characters to 
be somewhat versatile. A number of in- 
stances in the play call for one character or 
another to drink a cup of coffee or open a 
door. Since no props or sets other than a 
few tables and chairs are used, the actors 
had to pantomime. 

The costumes used in Our Town were 
simple, down-home folks’ clothes from 
around the turn of the century. 

Wilder’s intent in writing Our Town 
was to make people slow down long 
enough to look at and appreciate life 
before it is too late. He chose a small town, 


Grover’s Corners, New Hampshire, to 
create his scene, but his title implied it 
could be any town in the country.L) — by 
Dona Johnson 
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Opening night 
of the mainstage 


From the deep South came a tale of backstabbing 


LACKMAIL, personal gain and back 


stabbing all set the scene for the year’s 
first mainstage production, The _ Little 
Foxes. The play, written by Lillian 


Hellman, was performed by the members 
of the theater department October 14-17. 

The plot revolved around the Hubbard 
family living in the deep South before the 
Civil War. The elaborate set and costumes 
made it obvious the family was well-to-do. 

The set, the Giddens living room, in- 
cluded fancy furniture, decorative 
wallpaper, paintings and a very impressive 
staircase which proved to be a vital point 
in the play. 

Costumes for the play were extremely 
colorful. They helped portray the financial 
stability of the family. 

Oscar and Benjamin Hubbard, played 
by James Conner and Dale Basham, are 
two conniving brothers who need several 
thousand dollars to complete the deal of a 
lifetime. They look to their sister, Regina 
Giddens, played by Gari Williams, to 
come up with the remaining share. 

Benjamin, obviously the dominant sibl- 
ing, used his power to control Oscar. 
Oscar couldn't think up an idea of his own 
unless Benjamin helped him. Basham 
gave Benjamin the slice of class the 
character was expected to have. Conner 
also did a good job of portraying his dim- 
mer brother. 

Williams, perhaps the leading character, 
did an excellent job of portraying the 
somewhat snobby attitude necessary for 
an effective Regina. 

Regina promised to convince her hus- 
band, who is in an out-of-state hospital 
with a heart problem, to donate the 
necessary funds. Scott Sandoe, playing 
Regina’s husband, Horace, returned home 
after his daughter, Alexandra, went to the 
hospital for him. Alexandra was played by 
Kathryn Riedman. 

Sandoe’s role required acting like an old 


man in terrible pain. He convincingly 
manipulated a wheelchair around the 
stage. 

Horace brought with him the terrible 
news that he was not interested in com- 
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bining with the Hubbard brothers in any 
type of business deal. 

Regina, afraid of losing the chance at 
great wealth, told her husband she wished 
he were dead. She believed Horace’s assets 
would become hers upon his death, but he 
was in the process of making ar- 
rangements to avoid that. 

In the meantime, Leo Hubbard, Oscar’s 
son had stolen Horace’s bonds from his 
safety deposit box at the bank. The Hub- 
bard brothers used that money to secure 
the deal. Leo was played by Brian Goodall. 

At this point in the play, it became clear 
exactly how low most of the family would 
stoop for his own gain. Each was solely 
interested in bettering his own financial 
standing. 

When Horace sent for his safety deposit 
box, he told Regina what her brothers had 
done. He got very excited during their 
argument and began rubbing his chest, the 
first sign his heart was bothering him. 

In a very dramatic scene, Horace begged 
Regina to give him his heart medicine. 
When she refused, Horace, who was in a 
wheelchair to avoid physical exertion, at- 
tempted to climb the stairs to get it 
himself. He collapsed, near death, at the 
head of the staircase. 

In one last attempt to be included in the 
new project, Regina used Alexandra as a 
prize for Leo to win. Oscar’s wife, Birdie, 
played by Judy Angel, begged for Alex to 
be spared. 

Angel, whose role until this point had 
been one of a dingy woman living in 
memories, dominated the scene as she 
made Alex promise to escape from the 
horrible family. 

While the play centered around a fami- 
ly, it would be impossible to say they were 
a typical family. They were related in 
name only. 

Sneakiness, lying and cheating were the 
only tools of affection the Hubbards show- 
ed and the theater department production 
made that very clear. Since Regina ended 
up with nothing after Horace died, it prov- 
ed to be a deserving lifestyle.L) by Dona 
Johnson 


APPROPRIATE SETS add to the mood of the 
play as Gari Williams and Kathryn Riedman ex- 
change hateful glances. 


A GLARE AND A HAND SLAP make a point for 
Benjamin Hubbard, played by Dale Basham. He 
explains the plans to his rather dense family. 


Dale Pickett 


COMEDY ADDS to the play through the unusual 
walk, mumbling and conversational style of Mar- 
sha Danzy as Addie, the maid. 
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DURING THEIR SONG, Twilight Zone, Chery] 


Bentyne and Tim Hauser point to accentuate their 
vocals 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER MEMBERS, Alan 
Paul, Janis Seigel, Cheryl Bentyne and Tim 
Hauser, pose for a group shot in their unusual 
costumes. 


2 Manhattan Transfer 
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A versatile ni 


Manhattan Transfer took over the Emens stage 


T was the third week of school. 

Emens Auditorium was filled, almost to 
capacity, with students trying to look as 
collegiate as possible. The women wore 
their new blazers and skirts. The men 
were in ties and loafers. 

The hectic pace of the past weeks was 
forgotten as friends called out to each 
other, renewing friendships almost forgot- 
ten during the summer. They talked in 
those impatient minutes before the 
Manhattan Transfer took the stage. 

Then the stage went dark. The usual 
sigh of anticipation was heard as the 
auditorium lights dimmed. Four figures 
were escorted onto the stage by crew 
members shining flashlights at eight shiny 
shoes. 

The stage remained dark, but soon four 
clear voices began singing--harmonizing-- 
commanding attention to the stage. Then 
the lights went upon the popular Grammy 
award-winning foursome singing, ‘“Opera- 
tor, give me long distance.” 

The mood was Set for a versatile night. 

The Manhattan Transfer dazzled Ball 
State September 25 with a three-hour per- 
formance. Its music varied from acapella 
jazz to its “top 40” hit “Boy From New 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT ALONE, Janis Seigel sings 
her solo. The vocal quartet clad four different 
costumes during their three hour show. 


York City.” Its versatility was not only in 
its singing. The Transfer changed its 
costumes four times. 

Cheryle Bentyne, Tim Hauser, Alan 
Paul, Janis Siegel and a unique style com- 
bined to form the Manhattan Transfer. 

After “Operator,” Paul, the eldest and 
almost the fatherly figure, welcomed the 
audience and the Transfer transferred 
“further down the jazz line” with a Count 
Basie tune, “Corner Pocket.” 

From “I Love Coffee” to the “Shaker 
Song,” the foursome astounded the au- 
dience with its talent and made the $8.50 
ticket price seem painless. 

The Transfer proved that singing was 
not its only talent. Paul showed his com- 
edic talent when he portrayed “Eldorado 
Cadillac,” the coolest dude who mixes 
“gasoline with vasoline for a power glide.” 
Dressed in his “hip and bad” yellow 
jacket, green tie and leopardskin hat, 
Cadillac joked, “So this is Ball State. My 
only question is: Do you?” 

Other numbers, “Spies in the Night” 


and “Twilight Zone” showed its 
choreograpy and dramatics. 
The Transfer wrapped up its  per- 


formance with three encores. The au- 
dience wouldn't let them leave. With a 
promise to return, the Manhattan 


Transfer’s last number was a fifties tune 
“Gloria,” sung by Hauser, while tearing off 


his shirt.) by Mark W. Records 
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@ Friday night 


with a flugelhorn 


No flashing lights or intricate stage productions, 
Mangione performed jazz to provide the dazzle 


AZZ. Just jazz. The crowd of more 

than 3,000 who attended the Chuck 
Mangione concert got what it paid for-- 
jazz. 

The simple stage set marked the mood 
of the whole night. Mangione performed 
without the wild hoopla, brilliant light 
show and captivating stage common at 
most concerts. 

Mangione nodded his traditional black 
hat as he led the band on stage at a leisure- 
ly gait. He wore a black velour shirt and 
black pants. He unzipped the black zipper 
bag and removed the brilliant, silver 
flugelhorn. The rest of the band, also 
modestly dressed, assumed their posi- 
tions. Mangione, like an orchestral con- 
ductor, led his band into the first number. 

“Hill Where the Lord Hunts” quickly 
displayed the talent that has won 
Mangione two Grammys and an Emmy. 
Mangione also has been named ‘‘Com- 
poser / Arranger of the Decade’ by 
Cashbox and won the Georgie Award for 
“Instrumental Act of the Year’’--just a few 
of Mangione’s long list of awards. 

The smooth tones of “Land of Make 
3elieve’” made it apparent that Mangione 
was not the only talent on the Emens 
stage. Doug Gore, drummer, Dave Pitch, 
bass, and Grant Geissman, acoustic 
guitars, all turned in solid performances 
throughout the night. Geissman’s guitar 
solo began to bring the crowd to life. 

The most pleasant surprise of the night 
came during “Chase the Clouds.” Chris 
Vadala_ rivaled and sometimes even 
upstaged Mangione with sparkling per- 
formances on the oboe, flute, alto flute, 
sae and piccolo. Mangione spent 
much of the concert playing keyboards, 
leaving Vadala to take center stage. 

“For me, the test of a good song is to set 
this thing (keyboards) up in the living 
room and play the new song 24 hours a 
day for two weeks,” said Mangione. “If 
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nobody moves out of the house then | 
know I might be able to play it for so- 
meone else.”’ 

Mangione became involved in jazz 
through his father. His father would take 
him to shows and invite musicians back 
home for dinner. As a child Mangione ate 
with and learned from jazz greats like Diz- 
zy Gillespie, Art Blakey and Ron Carter. 

Mangione’s father, now 71, travels with 
his son selling t-shirts and programs. 
Mangione spent time both before and after 
his show signing autographs. 

“There's something wrong with this 
feeling we’re working too hard. We never 
test ourselves. We're becoming too passive 
and are too willing to accept people who 
have no pride and dignity in their work,’ 
said Mangione. 

“Give It All You’ve Got” was one of the 
high points of the concert. “This song won 
us an Emmy, a Grammy nomination and, 
best of all, a chance to watch the 
American hockey team beat the Rus- 
sians,’ said Mangione. “Give It All You've 
Got” was performed as part of the closing 
ceremony at the 1980 Winter Olympics at 
Lake Placid. 

“Pina Colada” closed the first act and 
the title song from the “Fun and Games” 
album started the second. “Consuelo’s 
Love Theme,” “The Eleventh Command- 
ment,” and “The Children of Sanchez” 
were featured in the second act. “Feels So 
Good,”” Mangione’s most popular song, 
was played for a crowd-pleasing finale. 

A simple “Thank you” followed the 
“Main Squeeze’ encore as Mangione 
replaced his flugelhorn into the black zip- 
per bag. He flipped his straight black hair 
back and led his band off the stage. 

The Mangione concert wasn’t flashy 
sets, wild stage acrobatics or mesmerizing 
lights. It was just a flawlessly performed 
musical exhibition. It was jazz. Just 
jazz.) by Stephen Ferry 


TRUE SHOWMEN have little time to rest. Chris 
Vadala stays busy during intermission by keeping 
his saxaphone warmed up backstage 
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THE SMOOTH TONES of a flugelhorn and 
Mangione’s love of music touch the audience dur- 
ing his ssongs and expressions. He spent some of 
the concert playing on the keyboards, also. 


THIS CONCERT is no one-man show. Doug 
Gore is the drummer in Mangione’s impressive 
band. The show featured several solos by the ar- 
tists. 
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The South went 
and did it again 


Daniels has come a long way since earning 20 cents for playing the fiddle 


[' was only fitting that the biggest 
concert of the year featured one of the 
biggest performers to step on the Emens 
Auditorium stage. 

Ata hefty 6’2” and “more than eight feet 
when I’ve got my hat and boots on,” 
Charlie Daniels provided a big name, a big 
concert and a big man for the March 26 
crowd. 

The night featured some of the classic 
Charlie Daniels Band songs and several 
cuts from the Windows album that had 
been released just a few weeks prior to the 
concert. 

The styles ranged from blues to gospel, 
but the majority of the time was spent 
playing what the fans came to_hear-- 
country rock. Only the subject matter of 
the songs was more diverse than the 
styles. 

Lyrics like “don’t pull on my coon dog’s 
chain” and ‘goin’ to a muskrat barbecue”’ 
represented the country fun that the band 
made part of the concert. Emotions and 
sentiment were captured with lyrics like “I 
once was lost, but now I’m found” and the 
tribute to the day the ‘‘freebird fell to the 
sround.”’ 

‘The Devil Went Down to Georgia,” 
“Legend of the Wooley Swamp,” “The 
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South’s Gonna Do It Again” and 
“Lonesome Boy From Dixie” were some 
of the highlights of the show. But it was 
midway through the concert that 
“America” brought fans down the aisles 
and to the the foot of the stage. 

“Lady in” Redv@ anda. Ravin sGajling 
showed the Windows album potential. 
But it was “Still in Saigon,” the single 
released from the album, that showed the 
CDB style. 

The song dealt with the anguish, confu- 
sion and frustration of a Viet Nam veteran. 
“One minute I’d kneel down and pray, the 
next I’d stand and curse,” sang Daniels. 

Perhaps more impressive than the fun 
and music of the CDB was the tender emo- 
tion and gentle insight of the monster of a 
man hidden somewhere between the low- 
slung brim of a gray cowboy hat and the 
high heels of his ivory boots. 

“I try to live life one day at a time and 
treat others like they treat me,” said 
Daniels as he wiped his brow with a red 
bandana. 

“Everybody talks about what a drag the 
road is. That’s false. The only pressure on 
me is for the very next note I play. It’s a 
labor of love,” he said. Daniels took time 
away from the interview just long enough 


HIS RED BANDANA NEARBY, country rocker 
Charlie Daniels proves he is as open and friendly 
off stage as he is on. 
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to grab a cup to spit chew in. 

“Sure, you’re damn right I’m patriotic. | 
think this country is the greatest place in 
the world to live in,” said Daniels when 
asked about the motivation for “America.” 

“There are a lot of things wrong with 
this country. But damn, I'd hate to think 
that everyone in this room doesn’t think 
it’s the best place in the world,” said 
Daniels. 

“I’m not trying to change people's lives. 
I want to get in their ears--not their lives. | 
just go where I want to and people just say, 
‘There’s old Charlie--I hope he doesn’t run 
me over,” he said. 

Daniels refused to comment on other 
styles of music. But he never hesitated 
when asked who he enjoyed listening to. 

“T listen to Charlie Daniels all the time,” 
said Daniels. “He is number one in our 
house. | love to listen to our old records,” 
he said. 

Daniels had come a long way since he 
earned his first 20 cents playing the fiddle 
for a customer at a gas station. But he 
seemed sure of his future. 

“| don’t want to be part of a trend or 
stage in music,” said Daniels. “I’m not go- 
ing to just come and go. I’m here to 
stay.’’L] by Stephen Ferry 
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HIGH-ENERGY FIDDLING is part of the Charlie 


Daniels persona and is the main ingredient in the 
hit “The Devil Went Down to Georgia.” 


KNOWN FOR HIS PATRIOTISM as much as for 
his tobacco chewing, Charlie Daniels’ love for the 
country is the inspiration for his hit “In America.” 
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svirevahoat the evening as 
topped at Emens auditorium in 


SH OPENED their concert with 
atured Rindy Ross playing alto 
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UNKNOWN ONLY A_ YEAR_~ AGO, 
Quarterflash’s album quickly turned platinum. 
Songs “Find Another Fool” and “Harden My 
Heart” were responsible for the groups immediate 
success. 
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Filled with flas 


Students made Quarterflash at home in Emens 


IGHTS' dimmed and went out. A 

hushed silence fell over the audience, 
as they. anticipated Quarterflash’s ap- 
pearance on stage. The crowd of nearly 
2,500 were not disappointed as the six 
member band took their place on stage to 
begin their concert. 

Simultaneously with the spotlights, lead 
singer Rindy Ross_ began _ singing 
“Valerie,” a song which had never been 
released as a single. Dressed in white 
knee-length pants and a thin strapped 
black shirt, the petite Ross combined 
singing with an alto sax in the first song of 

. the night. 
Virtually unknown a year ago, and with 
only a debut album on the charts, 
Quarterflash made a stop at Emens early 
in May on the group’s first concert tour. 
Quarterflash followed with two songs 
from side two of their album titled 
“Quarterflash” before playing “Find 
Another Fool,” one of the two songs on 
the album responsible for the group’s im- 
| mediate success. The crowd, consisting 
*| primarily of those in the 14-18 age group, 
clapped and sang along with Ross. 

The fast pace of the concert was slowed 
*| considerably as Jack Charles replaced 
Ross on vocals for the first time of the 
H| evening, singing “Critical Times,” a song 
expected to be the fourth song released 
| from the group’s album, which quickly 
2|turned platinum. Earlier in the week, 


“Right Kind of Love” became the third 
single. 

“Try to Make it True” followed with 
Ross resuming her position as vocalist. 
Ross called this song the motto of their 
band. 

“When we sing and play for an sidionce 
we try to convey to them that we are per- 
forming music that is important to us. We 
try to perform honestly, and try to make it 
true,” said Ross. 

The group was named after a word 
found in a book of Austrailan Folksongs 
and it means that if something is 
quarterflash it is one quarters flash and 
three quarters foolish. 

“Take Another Picture” was one of the 
few new songs the group performed in the 
75 minute concert. During this song Ross 
grabbed a polaroid camera from the wings 
and began taking pictures of the audience 
and the band and threw them into the 
outstretched arms of the crowd. 

Quarterflash is expected to begin work 
on a new album in September with a 
possible release sometime in early 1983. 

A standing ovation and cheering crowd 
had the group coming back for a two-song 
encore. 

Prism opened the_- concert for 
Quarterflash playing a variety of songs 
from each of their three albums, em- 
phasizing songs from their new album 
“Small Change.’’L by Patty Lighty 


BASS GUITARIST Rich Gooch slaved and: sang. 


Prism. 


background for the six member group who playe 
at Emens while being joined in their tour with: 
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PERFORMERS MUST WATCH the moves of 
their fellow performers. Rindy Ross, whose vocal _ 
talents have been compared to Pat Benet: 3 
glances at the other players. ae : 


FIDDLE PLAYING HIGHLIGHTED the “Hill Bil- 
ly Medley.” Jeff Hardin offered his version of the 
“Orange Blossom Special.” 


TYPICAL AMERICANA is represented by some 
of the stereotyped citizens in a tribute to the 
worker of the country. Songs and dances blended 
for a “spectacular” performance. 


Sue Wilden 


TWISTS, SPINS AND KICKS are just as impor- 
tant to the routines as the music and singing. 
Stretching exercises are a must for senior Phil 
Colglazier. 
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Star spangled singers 


University Singers performed in their Emens home 


USIC. Dance. History. Laughs. There 
was a little of each for everyone in the 
University Singers “1982 Spectacular.” 


_ The Singers took their audiences on a tour 


* with 


of America through several musical eras 
their energetic song and dance 


' numbers that were the basis for all shows 


_ in their new season. 


Although the University Singers were 


' without spring break because they had to 


stay at school and rehearse and had spent 
strenuous weeks perfecting their show, 
their enthusiasm on stage appeared to be 
unending. 

They opened the show with “America, | 


' Hear You Singing,” which was written by 
_ assistant director Stuart Scott and Elkhart 


sophomore Scott Swift. Then they made a 
fast transition into “Working.” This 
number included one liners from a mon- 
tage of American workers including the 


' all-American workers at McDonald’s and 


Texaco, athletes, housewives and even so- 
meone who announced “love for sale.” 


_ The lively number started the show out at 


a fast pace that made the audience’s blood 
race with national spirit. 

The group of 66 students, including 
singer/dancers, instrumentalists and 
technicians, carried the audience to the 
South with a duo, quartet and a strong 


_ southern solo, “Mississippi Mud,” by Mary 


Scott, Greenfield sophomore. Scott took 
the audience on a barefoot journey in the 


oozing summer mud. 

“All That Jazz” was the first of several 
selections that showed the _ intense 
choreography and special dancing of the 
show. Paula Fortner, assistant 
choreographer for Opryland USA _ in 
Nashville, and Melanie Greenwood, a 
Vegas dancer, worked as creative con- 
sultants and choreographers on the show. 
“Zero to Ninety-Five’ was a_ well- 
choreographed number as was ‘42nd 
Street” and the “Hill Billy Medley.” South 
Bend junior Sheri Flint was featured in 
several of the numbers. 

“How Could You Believe Me When | 
Said I Love You When You Know I’ve 
Been A Liar All My Life,” brought the 
comedy of vaudeville to Muncie. Donna 
Burris, Indianapolis sophomore; Jim 
Habegger, Geneva senior; Mike 
Nelaborige, Fort Wayne freshman; and 
Delisa Rogers, Plainfield sophomore; 
acted like a true comedy team as they put 
each other down and laughed at each 
other’s jokes. 

The era of jazz was treated by a sextet of 


Habegger, Treva Snodgrass, Elkhart 
sophomore; Beth Rivar, Bluffton 
sophomore; Jennifer Chapman, — In- 


dianapolis sophomore; Andrew Cook, Fort 
Wayne freshman; and Brent Gettlefinger, 
New Albany freshman. 

In chorus formation and formal wear, 
the group sang their version of ‘Endless 
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Love.” An emotional duo, “He Ain't 


Heavy, He’s My Brother,” was performed 
with extraordinary feeling by Stan Morrell, 
Marion sophomore, and John Cook, Fort 
Wayne senior. 

It was a foot-stomping good time in the 
back hills when Jeff Hardin took the stage 
with his fiddle during the “Hill Billy 
Medley.” As the singers and audience kept 
time along with him, Hardin played the 
“Orange Blossom Special” declaring “Eat 
your heart out Charlie Daniels!” 

The scene continued with a _ banjo 
number by Hardin and square dancing by 
the singers. “Rocky Top” finished off the 
medley from the hills. 

Another medley came from the stars at 
Motown. Soloist Rivar and several musi- 
cians combined for “God Bless The 
Child.” The singers put on their tap shoes 
for “42nd Street’ and then went into the 
finale. 

Excerpts from the Declaration of In- 
dependence prepared the audience for the 
patriotic finale of “America, | Hear You 
Singing” in which = an_ illuminated 
American flag was used as a backdrop. 

Indeed, the Singers have heard America 
singing. They were named the Indiana’s 
“Ambassadors of Goodwill” and have ap- 
peared in 20 states and overseas. But they 
shared their talents and patriotism at 
home in the University Singers 1982 Spec- 
tacular.L) by Beth Dotson 
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Spectacular {1 


and community with Broadway productions off Broadway 


HE stillness of the  aud- 
itorilum betrays its true power. 
As it waits in silence for 
its next performance, it is as quiet 
as a dull lecture room before it is filled 
with students. No one would guess the 
strength the auditorium can have over the 
hundreds of people who file in to be over- 
taken by its magic. 

They come from tiny apartments, cozy 
homes, huge mansions and crowded 
residence halls. In their corduroy blazers, 
fur jackets, and worn jeans, they settle into 
the cushioned seats, skim over the pro- 
gram, then watch for the lights to dim. 
They have all come to Emens Auditorium 
to be enveloped in the magic only a stage 
can have. 

To the crowds of people who surge on 
Emens each year, the magic is never lost. 
It is revived in each performance by the 
colorfully costumed singers, precise musi- 
cians and enthusiastic comedians who 
bring the entire auditorium to life. The ex- 
perience of viewing these talented per- 
formers is a welcome relief from the bustl- 
ing life in a college community by 
students, professors and community 
patrons alike. They all want a part of the 
magic that started about 17 years ago 
when the auditorium’s career began with 
shows such as “Camelot” and “H.M.S. 
Pinafore.” 

Dr John R. Emens, president of Ball 
State University from 1945-1968, the 
auditorium’s namesake, wanted a place 
that would have “tremendous impact on 
the lives of thousancs of college students.” 
With the attractions offered in the Artist 
Series, Concert Series, Muncie Symphony 
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Orchestra and Special Events, Dr. Emen’s 
dream is being realized. 

“If a student is no more culturally 
enriched after four years of college than 
when he started out, it is a tragic thing,”’ 
said Earl Williams, general manager of 
Emens Auditorium. Williams praises the 
Emens facility, saying it serves as a 
cultural center for all of East Central In- 
diana. 

The culture offered to Ball State students 
includes operas, musicals, ballets, sym- 
phonies and special performances. Tickets 
to shows on the Artists and Concert series, 
such as ‘“They’re Playing Our Song” and 
hem birates som lenzanGemsmal em ticem Lo 
students. Williams says what he _ hears 
most often from graduates is that they 
wish they would have taken advantage of 
what Emens offered them. Now that they 
are off campus, he said, they have to pay 
for what they have seen at a discount or 
for free while they were students. 

Tickets for “Children of a Lesser God” 
cost the New Yorker quite a bit more to see 
the play that was on Broadway only last 
year. The student could have free tickets 
to the production at Emens. 

Another highly acclaimed performance 
that was billed at Emens this year was the 
Netherlands Wind Ensemble . According 
to Williams, the group started its long 
American tour at Carnegie Hall then 
traveled to the Kennedy Center before 
playing at Emens. Another Carnegie Hall 
set was Ruth Laredo and Paula Robinson. 

Two other class acts that were billed at 
Emens this year as extra attractions were 
the Broadway hit “Annie” and the training 
company for one of the country’s top 
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From cozy homes 
and crowded dorms 
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ballet companies, the Joffrey II Ballet. 

Besides the generally cultured and 
clasical acts that graced Emens, pop con- 
certs that turned the quiet magic into 
energetic enthusiasm were _ offered. 
Among the entertainers were the Statler 
Brothers, Manhattan Transfer, and Chuck 
Mangione. Students filled the main floor 
and the balcony to be a part of these 
musical events. 

University Singers and Banevolks are 
two student groups who have used Emens 
for shows. They enchant their audiences 
that are usually filled with personal 
friends and casual classmates who are aw- 
ed by the talent they view under the lights 
and music of the auditorium. 

Dozens more students experience the 
backstage jitters and onstage thrills during 
Spring Sing. Instead of being seated com- 
fortably in the audience, students find 
themselves the entertainers for this annual 
event 

No matter who is on the stage, a veteran 
actor, well practiced dancer or first-time 
student, the power of the theater prevails. 
Emens has hosted greats like Marcel 
Marceau and Duke Ellington and popular 
entertainers such as Bill Cosby and Stevie 
Wonder. Each time someone mounts the 
domineering stage, the process begins 
again. 

The audience hushes, the music begins, 
the curtains open and the spotlight floods 
the stage. The magic has begun.L) by 
Beth Dotson 


SHADOWS OUTLINE Red Skelton’s comedy 
which entertained two audiences homecoming 
weekend. 


COLORFUL AND EXCITING musical numbers SELECTING JUST the right seat requires the time 
pace the homecoming variety show with per- of community, faculty and student theater goers. 
formers who brought the ‘20s to life once again. Emens is the center of culture for Muncie. 
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VERYTHING from Sesame Street to 

Ball State basketball is available to East 
Central Indiana through WIPB, or Chan- 
nel 49. 


Signing on the airwaves for the first time 
rese ) & in 1953, the television station now known 
as WIPB became one of the first ten UHF 
television stations in existence. Citizens in 
& e t the community began to recognize the im- 
portance of educational television, and 
l U 1G l Cres support for public television grew. 
The University, in cooperation with a 
community organization known as 


Since 1971 Ball State’s WIPB broadcasts 365 BpGan ait Cama Talewiaien 
: i 
days a year over 3,800 miles on channel 49 areca tan ee 


ming already being received on the cam- 


Steve Buchanan 
CHANNEL 49 offers numerous programs to cam- 
pus and community. Al Rent and Cathy 
Schrecongost are the anchorpersons for “En- 
counters,” one of the programs presented by the 
public broadcast station. 


STUDENTS RECEIVE television experience first- 
hand at Channel 49. Both behind the camera and 
in other technical capacities, students learn the 
skills, requirements and tricks of the trade. 


Steve Buchanan 
WIPB EMPLOYS students like Dan Wagner, In- 
dianapolis sophomore, for anchor duties as well 
as other behind-the-scenes chores. 
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pus and put it on the air for the whole 
commmunity to see. It was through this 
effort that in 1971 WIPB-TV officially 
came into existence. 

Today WIPB broadcasts 365 days a year 
to over one-half million Indiana residents 
throughout a 3,800-square-mile area. 

According to George Molnar, head of 
engineering at WIPB, “The future of TV is 
in local programming.’ WIPB offers a 
wide variety of programs to its viewers 
such as movies, critical reviews of pro- 
grams, state and local community and 
sporting events, and Public Broadcasting 
Service programming. 

Besides its benefit to the 


local com- 


munity, Channel 49 also offers advantages 
for many Ball State students. Headed by 
General Manager Jim Needham and a 14 
member staff, WIPB uses numerous 
volunteers to operate the station. 

“Many students, staff people, and pro- 
fessors from the University help us in our 
programming,” said Molnar. “We couldn’t 
Operate as well as we do without our 
volunteers. If we didn’t have them, we 


would probably have to cancel or cut 
down on some of our programming.” 

Most of the students who help at the sta- 
tion are radio and television majors. They 
perform tasks such as running cameras 
and sound equipment. They also go out 


and cover sporting and other community 
events, work on special projects such as 
the Channel 49 Telesale auction, and an- 
chor the station’s newscasts. Much of the 
programming the station provides takes 
place outside the WIPB station. 

“Volunteers play a big part in the film- 
ing which takes place out of the station 
and on location,” the engineering director 
said. 

Molnar said many _ students gain 
valuable working experience and go on to 
careers in television broadcasting after 
working at the station. “We can offer them 
experience and at the same time they offer 
us valuable help.” L) by Kelly Goldsmith 
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A CLOSE OPTION for transportationless students 
is the Strand in the Village where Deanna Denney 
and Madolyn Kain look over the latest selections. 


GORDON’S GIFT SHOP gets business from 
students who let birthdays and anniversaries creep 
up on them. Kelli Keller looks at one of the many 
displays of imaginative gifts available. 
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A territory of transition 


TAKING A BREAK, Robin Clossing, Penny 
Robins and Jeanne Cooper enjoy the sunlight on 
the patio at Kazoo’s. 


The Village is one of those zones where campus and community converge 


HERE seems to be an_ innate 

boundary, an invisible dotted line that 
separates the campus and community. 
That division, however, is not always 
clear. There are gray areas, places where 
the domain of textbooks overlaps into the 
so-called real world. 

The Village, located on University 
Avenue, east of the campus, is one of 
those limbo zones, the transition territory 
where the campus and community con- 
verge. 

Every day with bulging backpacks and 
desires to get away, students venture past 
the too-familiar security of McKinley 
Avenue into the block of merchants 
waiting for them. For students without 
cars and much free time, the Village is a 
close, convenient escape from the routine. 
In that one small area, thoughts of text- 
books can be replaced with a Gordon’s 
shopping spree. The horrors of dorm food 
can be squelched by a Kazoo’s muffin, and 
the anxieties of exams can be washed 
away with a beer in the Chug. 

“I like to go to the Village mainly 
because it is so close to campus. It’s a great 
place to go during my lunch hours when | 
work on campus. | have just enough time 
to walk there, eat and browse and get 
back--before anyone notices I’m late,”’ said 
Bambi Bonham, Muncie freshman. 

Although many car-less students do de- 
pend on the Village merchants for 
everything from toothpaste to tennis 
shoes, the merchants also depend on the 
campus. 

“Td say at least 80 percent...no 90 per- 
cent(of our customers)are students. We 
need them,” said Greeks employee Cathy 


Chavez, junior, about the small pizza 
parlor’s clientele. Although the dining 
room, complete with pseudo-Italian decor, 
is rarely crowded, according to Chavez, 
the delivery people are always hussling. 

“On a busy night, we keep 9 delivery 
men running all over,” she said. 

From the steady stream of people slip- 
ping up the corner stairs of the Pub, it 
seems that it, too, does a healthy business 
with the campus. 

“Of course, we depend on students. At 
least 90 percent (of our customers) are 
students. Another 7 to 8 percent are pro- 
fessors,” said senior Julie Layman, Village 
Pub employee. 

“It’s close; that’s why everyone wants to 
come to the Pub,” said Layman. ‘“That’s 
also why we have to check I.D.s so 
carefully.” 

And they are careful. Much to the disap- 
pointment of a thirsty sophomore, there is 
always some large figure waiting at the 
door to inspect I.D.s and detect fake I.D.s. 
For those that are found out and rejected, 
however, all is not lost. The Village is not 
so small that there isn’t room for two bars. 
Just down the street is another opportuni- 
ty to chance the age game. 

The Chug-A-Mug is a bar in the Village 
that is also a popular stopping place for 
students. Besides the stock of cold 
beverages, there are also video games, 
foosball and pool tables to entice the 
studious away from studies. On a Friday 
or Saturday night few can refuse the 
beckoning call of rowdy voices coming 
from the Chug cellar. 

Although the beer and the bargains are 
lure enough for some students, others are 


attracted by another sweet scent--the 
chance for employment. Brett Stafford, 
Muncie sophomore, has worked at Kazoos 
since August 1980, when his mother, 
Sharon Stafford, became a partner in the 
business and_ started setting up the 
restaurant. 

“It’s a good time,” said Stafford. “As far 
as I’m concerned I wouldn’t work where I 
couldn't have a good time,” he said, wear- 
ing a hat sprouting fur ears. 

And most of the other people in the 
small, natural food shop seem to be hav- 
ing a good time, too. The Pac-Man video 
game seldom gets a rest from the video en- 
thused students. The employees mixing 
and handing out yogurt shakes seldom get 
a rest from the strawberry-and-banana 
flavored routine. And the students mun- 
ching on muffins in the corner seldom 
look down at their piles of textbooks and 
papers. 

The Village is a place to get away and 
forget about the repercussions of life along 
McKinley Avenue. It is far enough away 
from Bracken Library to make the 
nightmares of the card catalog system 
seem insignificant. It is far enough away 
from Ball Gym to make the humility of 
beginning tumbling seem humorous. And 
it is close enough to the dorm’s dining ser- 
vice to make a Kazoo’s cookie or a Chug 
sandwich seem delicious. 

So, students make the trek into the tran- 
sition territory between the campus and 
the community every day. They cross the 
boundary of the Ball State lines in order to 
get a break, a beer or a bargain.(_J by Pam- 
ela Records 
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HINGS just don’t change. Getting 

from here to there has always been a 
problem--especially when the “here” was 
Studebaker Complex and the “there” was 
West Quad. 

Transportation for students meant tired 
feet, lost parking spaces and occasionally 
being late for class. Students fought back 
with all the resources they had. 

Walking was the most common way of 
getting around for several reasons. Often it 


was the only form of transportation 
available. 
“I just use my feet. 1 like the exereise 


and | really don’t mind the cold. It kind of 
feels good to walk when it’s cold out,” said 
Dave Cook, Speedway sophomore. 

Driving was one alternative to walking, 
but finding a parking space often was im- 
possible. Commuters had to face the park- 
ing situation every time they came on 
campus. 

“There is never any parking around,” 
said Denise Durham, Elkhart senior. 

“It’s impossible to have a car anywhere 
on campus without getting a fine, a ticket 
or towed,” said Laurie Brouwer, Syracuse 
sophomore. 

Finances for driving a car were always 
tight on a_ student’s budget. Gas, 
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Getting to class 
in 1O minutes 


Getting from here to there caused students’ innovation, frustration and tired feet 


maintenance, dimes chucked into parking 
meters and, of course, fines for parking 
violations all added up to more dollars. 
Not many students could afford to drive 
even if they could find parking spaces. 

The parking situation may not have 
changed over the years, but students 
learned to compensate for the lack of the 
luxury of a car. For alternatives, students 
were willing to try anything. New forms of 
transportation popped up all over campus. 
People started rolling, riding and pedalling 
to and from class. 

Students took advantage of the two new 
buses which were purchased in August. 
They no longer had to put up with the 
smelly fumes that often filled the old 
buses or the insufficient supply of heat 
which often did not. 

“| like to ride the bus during the winter 
quarter. | had an eight o'clock last year 
and it was just too cold to walk that early 
in the morning,” said Bill Ledger, Fort 
Wayne sophomore. 

Bike riding became more than a leisure- 
ly way of getting into shape. For some, it 
was a necessity. It provided quick 
transportation with no parking problems. 
However, some people considered bikes as 
a poor mode of transportation. 


“It’s not that far to class. A bicycle 
seems to be more trouble than it’s worth. 
Somebody is always vandalizing your bike 
if you leave it out somewhere,” said Ken 
Hicks, Trafalgar sophomore. 

Getting around campus wasn’t limited 
to the traditional forms of transportation. 
Unicycles, skateboards and tandems 
helped beat the ten-minute race between 
classes. 

Roller skates seemed to be more popular 
than ever. A store renting skates for the 
day opened in the village and added to the 
transition from rink to sidewalk. Roller 
skates created a much faster pace of 
transportation as students weaved in and 
out of the mobs walking to class. 

“It's more fun than jogging and 
enhances my coordination. It’s really fun 
to watch peoples’ reactions to me when I 
roll by,” said Angi Hoon, Mount Ayr 
senior. 

Relying on that good, old ingenuity 
became more than a game. It became a 
way of life when it came to transportation. 
Students tried to find the fastest and 
easiest way of getting here to there. After 
all, cach new quarter meant ten weeks of 
getting from here to there, there to here, 
here to there.... () by Jill Brown 
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NEW MUNCIE BUSES provide an inexpensive 
means of getting from Riverside Avenue and the 
Village to any part of Muncie. The University pur- 
chased two new buses in August. 


Nancy Mever 
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THE NEW BUSES are popular with students dur- 
ing cold and rainy days. Martha Schwer finds 
standing room only during a 9 a.m. ride to class. 


ing a leisurely ride is faster and friendlier if one 
owns or checks out a tandem bicycle from the hall 
desk. 
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ANDLORDS were characterized as 

crabby, irritable, discourteous, un- 
cooperative and stubborn. Every  off- 
campus renter looked for an exception to 
the stereotype. 

But the search for a loveable landlord 
was no easy task. Residents all across 
campus were hassled, hustled and harrass- 
ed by angry landlords. 

Often times landlords had _ legitimate 
reasons to be angry at destructive tenants, 
late rent payers and sloppy housekeepers. 
But that made the search for the loveable 
landlord that much more difficult. 

Being a landlord was tough, but being a 
loveable landlord was next to impossi- 
ble...unless it was Bill Frederick, who said 
it came naturally. 

“I think my job is to provide a service 
for the tenant,” Frederick said, proud of 
his reputation as a good landlord. 

“I’m not like a traditional landlord who 
feels his tenants owe him something. | 
believe that if I treat them right, they'll do 
the same,” he explained. 

Frederick said he broke away from the 
traditional landlord mold by being “in- 
credibly careful” in the selection of pro- 
spective tenants. He required several 
pieces of identification and at least three 
references before he even allowed the pro- 
spective tenant to view apartments. 

“I check them out carefully,” he said. 
“This is as much for my benefit as for 
theirs. 

“If I feel I can trust them, then the 
neighbors who live in other apartments I 


may own can trust them, too.” 

‘My gut feeling about a person is usual- 
ly pretty accurate.” he added. 

Frederick said that he was unlike some 
of the “slumlords’” who, he said, attemp- 
ted to take advantage of tenants. 

He said he treated “human beings like 
human beings--and expected the same in 
return.”’ Consequently, Frederick claimed 
to have few problems with tenants. 

“If they’re the decent people they are to 
start with, I shouldn’t have any pro- 
blems,” he said. 

The 33-year old Muncie native said his 
apartments were investments for the 
future which were costing him money 
now. 

“I work construction and use _ that 
money to both feed my family and help 
with the upkeep of the apartments,” he 
said. “If | were to put a big price tag on any 
of my 17 apartments, I would alienate a lot 
of tenants.” 

He said he saved his tenants a little 
money on the rent by using his construc- 
tion experience to handle most repairs. 

“I try not to contract work out because 
that ultimately hurts the tenant financial- 
ly,” Frederick said. 

Frederick said that some landlords did 
not understand what was fairly required of 
them. While many residents complained 
about weeks and months of waiting for 
service and_ repairs, some _ loveable 
landlords put forth more effort. 

“| don’t mind getting up at 2 a.m. tofixa 
heating problem because | chose to do this 
and it’s all part of the job. But if something 
like a wild party drags me out of bed, it ir- 
ritates me,” admitted Frederick. 

“The key is picking the right tenants so 
you don't have to do that.’’L) by Don Yaeger 
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A TASK AS SIMPLE as changing a light bulb is 


even left to a landlord when he is as loveable as 
Bill Frederick. 


SHUTTERS IN NEED OF REPAIR or replace- 


ment are only part of the maintainence problems 
facing Bill Frederick and his assistant. 
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DIRECTOR OF CAMPUS PLANNING, Maurice 
Mann, stands beside the model of the new addi- 
tion to the architecture building. 


THE VIEW FROM high atop the Teachers 
College shows construction already in progress 


and the shortage of room for further develop- 
ment. 
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An outlook on campus outward expansion 


ALL State is like a living organism. 

It breathes in money. It sleeps in a bed 
of books, beer cans and sense of seclusion. 
It drinks up water, gas and Pepsi. It eats 
students. 

Thousands at a time, it chews and 
swallows the eager freshmen. With _ its 
heart of computer tape and its stomach of 
yellow brick, the University digests its 
quarterly meal of tuition, state assistance, 
federal grants and willing minds. It cir- 
culates them through its blood system of 
libraries, laboratories and hall lounges. 

This process of nourishment and occa- 
sional nausea continues for years. Then, 
suddenly, vehemently, Ball State spits out 
the debris--graduates. 

Like a living organism, the University 
eats and grows. It expands, changes, 
renews itself. Since its days as the Indiana 
State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
1918-1930, the Ball Brothers’ baby has 
gobbled up a lot of students and survived a 
lot of growing pains. 

But these pains are still prevalent. The 
campus is crowded, pinched in from all 
sides by a wary community. There’s 
nowhere to grow. 

That doesn’t stop the hunger, though. 
The administration’s stomach growls, and 
the Director of Campus Planning, Maurice 
Mann, keeps talking about the “second 
quad” the University will someday have. 

Mann emphasized his point by a map of 
What the campus will/may look like after 
another ten years of student snacks. 
“Around the architecture building, there 
will eventually be another quad, we hope. 
There is really quite a lot of room there,” 
he said. 

A four-story computer science, English 
and mathematical sciences building 
already has its place reserved on the cor- 
ner of McKinley and Petty. Although the 
$11 million building has survived the em- 
bryonic planning and red-tape stage, most 
students won’t get their first glimpse of it 
until construction crews are scheduled to 
set up camp and begin building. The 
building is scheduled for completion in 
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1984. 

By then the solar energy addition will be 
completed and, possibly, another of the 
University’s projects underway. The draw- 
ing boards are full of imaginary delights. A 
skating rink, outdoor pool, womens gym- 
nasium, journalism building and _ addi- 
tions to Bracken, Cooper, the stadium and 
Teachers College are just some of the vi- 
sions in Mann’s crystal ball. 

Which project gets priority is decided 
only after careful study and consideration 
of every detail, according to Mann. 

Projected enrollment, birthrates, job 
trends and which departments are growing 
are some of the factors. 

“The pendulum swings,” said Mann. 
“Everything is down now--the economy, 
the birthrate, employment. A lot of people 
are just not having children. It’s a different 
lifestyle today,” he added. 

The numerous trade schools and 
regional campuses that have crept into the 
collegiate scene are also causing declines 
in enrollment. 

“If a student has a Purdue extension in 
his hometown and money is tight, he'll 
probably opt for staying at home and 
avoiding the cost of room and board. And | 
really can’t blame him,’’said Mann. 

Despite the projected general decline in 
enrollment, plans are still being made for 
the areas of growth. For example, due to 
the national job trends, geology, computer 
science and physical therapy are some of 
the areas that are expanding at a rate that 
will eventually cause a shortage of space 
and the need for larger facilities. 

It is the job of Mann to shuffle classes, 
squeeze offices into unused corners and fit 
entire departments into whatever space he 
can spare. ‘We're slowly plodding away at 
trying to fulfill the long range plans we set 
up for the University way back in 1968. | 
We've stuck to that basic plan pretty close- 
ly, but we are always open to changes. We 
need to bend with the trends in education 
and lifesyles, if Ball State is to stay a grow- 
ing, prospering university,’ said Mann. 
L] by Pamela Records 
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Mike Yoder 
A QUIET summer town, Muncie 
becomes the exact opposite once classes 
begin. Gazing out the window at the 
town of Muncie is one thing many 
students seldom do. 
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UNCIE, Indiana may not be the 
best place in the world to be. But for 
17,000 students, nine months a year, 
Muncie is it. 

Reference books will tell you that Mun- 
cie has a population of 80,000. But from 
every September to May that figure is in- 
creased by 17,000. An industrial city, 
Muncie has played host to Ball State 
students for 70 years. Muncie is a 
challenging composite that works— 


A COMPOSITE 


Town 
Gown 


Students invade this small midwestern 
town and a conversion takes place. In the 
summer Muncie is basically quiet. The 
majority of the dorms are quiet. Parking 
lots are empty. 

But in September the change takes 
place. Muncie comes alive. Suddenly, 
parking is a problem. Stores and shops 
become crowded. Buildings that sat idle 
all summer, are overflowing with people 
moving in and settling for the year. 

Businesses see a rise in sales, particular- 
ly college-oriented stores like record 
shops. The bookstores become mad 
houses. Lines begin forming at one end of 
the store and file through the stacks to the 
cash registers. 

Students’ opinion of living in Muncie is 
as varied as the places they come from. 
This also has much to do with how 
students feel about Muncie. 

If a student comes from a town smaller 
than Muncie, he tends to think of it as a 
great place to live. 

Jeff Short, a junior from Economy, said, 
“My hometown is very small. It is a stop 
sign and small store, so Muncie is a 
definite change. I like Muncie. There are 
things | can do in Muncie that I can’t do at 
home. Going to movies is a very good ex- 
ample.” 

The converse of this is also true. 
Students who come from large, 


metropolitan areas are not as excited about 
CONTINUED 


WITH THE AID OF THE Muncie Fire Depart- 
ment, photographer Bill Vance sits high in the air 
in preparation for a shot of Benny. 


Mike Yoder 
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living in Muncie. 

Kurt Ofer, a junior, lives in Evansville 
when he is not at school. For him the 
change is not always positive. “At times 
Muncie can be pretty boring. There ‘isn’t a 
whole lot to choose from,” he said. 

“T like Muncie in general, but I don’t 
think I would want to live here,” Ofer 
said. “If it wasn’t for Ball State I don’t 
think Muncie would be much of a place to 
live.” 

Sophomore Brian Brinckley is from 
Hagerstown, which is not very far from 
Muncie. He has been coming to Muncie 
for several years, but he also spent two 
years in Indianapolis at school. 

“Living in Indianapolis was a definite 
change, but Muncie is still a good place to 
be,” he said. 

“IT used to come to Muncie on occasion 
for shopping or an evening on the town, 
but living here year round is a change. I 
basically like it. It is small enough that 
you don’t get lost, but large enough that 
there are things to do,” Brinckley said. 

Obviously, students have an economic 
effect on Muncie. The Strand record store, 
located in the Village, sees a definite 
change from the school year and the sum- 
mer months. 

Teresa Bennett, manager of the store, 
said there is a big change. “During the 
school year business is about two times 
heavier than in the summer months. 
Before we began selling concert tickets it 
was about three times that of the sum- 
mer,’ she said. 

Marc Storey, Seymour sophomore, 
spent a year at Indiana University. He 
decided to transfer after he encountered 
hassles in his classes, his living arrange- 
ment and realized he was not happy in 
Bloomington. 


“IT really like 
A COMPOSITE being here.’Stor- 
ey said. 
of Town “The people at 
Ball State are 


much friendlier. 
They say ‘hello.’ 
At 1I.U. people 
just walked by. Muncie is not as much to 
live in as Bloomington, though. In Bloom- 
ington there was always something to do, 
which really hurt my study habits, but it 
was fun,”he said. 

Storey has adjusted to life in Muncie 
much faster than he did in Bloomington. 

“My hometown is not that big, so the 
change was easier than going to Bloom- 
ington. Muncie has a lot to offer, you just 
have to look for it a little harder,” Storey 
said. 
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liquor stores. The age factor means there is 
not a tremendous drop in business, but 
there is some. 

“During breaks and in the summer 
months, business drops off 15 to 25 per- 
cent. Because of the age factor, our 
business drop is not as substantial as other 
businesses,” Leo Chalfant, manager of 
Chic’s Liquors, Inc., said. 

One aspect of businesses that often 
frustrates students is the treatment they 
get from local owners. 

Brian Brinkley said he is amazed at how 
ungrateful many businesses seem about 
taking his money. 

“Whenever I write a check I get 
discouraged,” he said. “They always want 
two pieces of I.D. | have to write my life 
story on the check--my hometown ad- 


dress, home phone, school address and 
phone. Sometimes I feel like writing down 
any distinguishing birth marks I have, just 
to make sure. 

“My checks don’t have anything on 
them but my name, so | get writers cramp 
just filling one out. If 1 had my choice, I 
would never use checks, but it’s a necessi- 
ty sometimes,” he added. 

Opinions of Muncie vary because of a 
variety of factors. Good experiences in 
renting, friendships, and school leave a 
good impression on a student. The op- 
posite also is true. 

Muncie will continue to grow as Ball 
State continues to grow. Ball State's 
growth rate is going up, thus, so is 
Muncie’s--and with it, good or bad, the 
relationship between campus and com- 
munity.) by Jeff Crosby and Norm Shaw 


FALL LEAVES are difficult to keep up with for Iris 
Lewis, a Ball State graduate. Lewis graduated in 
1951 and received her masters degree in 1954. 


A VICIOUS FIRE leaves this Muncie fireman in 
doubt of the ceiling’s stability. The scene 
demonstrates the tragedy that can occur so unex- 
pectedly. 


BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS between students 
as consumers and residents are important to both 
sides. Leah Sirk, Muncie senior, does some shop- 
ping at the Athletic Annex while Jim Gibson bags 
her purchase. 


inetd: 


some fun and«provi 
Kristi Clatle. 
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EMOTION AND HUMANESS typify the Mun- 
sonian. The Muncie resident is a person far away 
from the teacher and the text expectations of most 
college students. 


CAUGHT UP in the music at the mission, this 
Muncie resident likes to join in the songs herself. 


William E. Vance 
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THE SPRAY of a fire hydrant helps to cool off 
these children on a warm Muncie afternoon. 
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“Muncie is callous. 


William E. Vance 

Muncie has several stereotyped 
descriptions. “Muncie is boring.” 
” “Muncie is the 
arm pit of the nation.” 


F ew students see the real Muncie 


TUDENTS see life, in _ general, 

as through both the right and wrong 
ends of a cheap telescope. They see Mun- 
cie in the same way, both close up and 
then in distant vignette. Both views are 
misleading, but in opposite directions. 

Just about every student has some idea 
what Muncie is like, but few students 
know the real Muncie. 

Most students see Muncie as just an 
average, run-of-mill city. They see it as an 
approximation of the predominately 
middle-class, Midwestern, ordinary town. 

According to this view, which is much 
like that of the old “Middletown” studies 
of the 1930’s, Muncie is a bland example 
of WASPish, American, work-ethic 
values. All that is associated with the 
“American Ideal” is supposed to be pre- 
sent in rough proportion. 

Still other students see Muncie as 
something distant and blurry and too 
remote and removed from our collegiate 
experience of classes and parties to matter 
much or to be too clearly understood. 

Muncie has several stereotyped descrip- 
tions. “Muncie is boring.” “Muncie is 
callous.”” And when it doesn’t meet stu- 
dent expectations, “Muncie is the arm pit 
of the nation.” 

To some, it’s the only hole above 
ground, or over and over again, Muncie is 
the pits. 

Muncie is not, however, the place stu- 
dent fantasies might make of it. It is a city 
of approximately 80,000, mostly middle- 
class individuals who live, work, and 
sometimes eventually die with little or no 
concern for Ball State University. Ball 
State’s colleges, deans and even sports 
mean little to many of them. 

The people of Muncie are laborers, mer- 
chants, housewives, children and persons 
of countless other occupations who are 
more concerned with their own events 
and persons than with the doings of the 
alien Ball State element. 

They seem unconvinced that the 
University might not be as transient as 
most of its students. They think it might 
someday vanish without a trace, leaving a 
great gaping hole in the land and economy 
alike. 

They may be right. Ball State’s location 
and plan to become a walking campus by 
closing McKinley Avenue to traffic may 
insulate it right out of Muncie’s operative 
reality. 

To see the people of Muncie a student 
would have to get away from campus, not 
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The real Muncie cont. 


out to the mall or the McGalliard 
restaurant strip, but way over on the 
southside, or downtown on a Muncie Cen- 
tral basketball night. In those places one 
will find the real Munsonian. 

If an adult male, he may work for 
Westinghouse, at the Chevy plant, or 
Warner Gear making transmissions for 
government jeeps or the Checker Cab Co. 
In an industrial city like Muncie that 
depends so heavily on the auto industry, 
he may well be unemployed; the city 
reached the top ten in the nation in 
percentage of unemployed workers and is 
expected to get worse before better. 

Adult females are married or looking. 
Often you can see them leading children, 
dogs or each other in pursuit of one of 
Muncie’s $110,000 _ federally funded 
buses. After a hard day shopping for jobs, 
they look haggard and careworn in the 
cool blue or gold seats. 

There are downtown characters you 
should know about--Floyd, Earl, Carl or 
even the dapper Birdman of Muncie, who 
must live on almost nothing. He feeds 
birds by the dozens, indescriminate of 
type and in the face of the City’s pigeon 
kill. 

Floyd, proud, crippled, wonderful 
Floyd, can be seen waving his cane in a 
welcome salute. He may play his har- 
monica on one of the last warm fall days. 

“IT don’t take money for playing,’ Floyd 
said, “but I’ll play what you want just the 
same.” For a cup of coffee he might tell 
how the marines once had him play the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and the “Marine 
Hymn” for the captain. He might even pay 
for the coffee. 

Over the summer Earl might, just 
might, let a student buy an ice cream from 
the homemade ice box on the back of his 
homemade, three-wheeled bike. He might 
let him pet his dog, if he was extra nice. 

Carl Dark will say everyone knows him, 
and after an hour, it’s obvious why. 

“Hi. I’m Carl Dark, the town drunk. You 
wanna shoot my picture?” said Carl. 

The search for the real Muncie is not 
without casualties among students’ pre- 
conceptions. The people of Muncie are 
laborers, merchants, housewives, child- 
ren...and students. 

They are religious, agnostic or just don't 
care. They are any shade of black, white, 
yellow or brown. They are, without 
students’ consent or control, living in the 
real Muncie of their own dreams. LO by 
William E. Vance 
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The search for the real Muncie is 
not without casualities among 
students’ preconceptions. The people 
of Muncie are laborers, merchants, 
houswives, children...and students 
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RELIGIOUS, and agnostic, moral and immoral, 
intelligent and simple-minded...Muncie is all of 
them. Muncie is a city full of people, very different 
people. 


WHILE WAITING FOR a bus, Floyd provides his 


own entertainment with a little harmonica music. 


William E. Vance 


CHILDREN ARE THE Muncie of tomorrow. Fun 


and games, hurts and pains, are the future for 
Muncie. 


HOLDING TIGHT TO her Barbie doll, this Mun- 


cie girl hides against a wall in downtown Walnut 
Plaza. 
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Athletic ability 
rides on wheels 


Handicapped only by 


the barriers placed upon them, “Galloping Gimps”’ 


THLETES come in all shapes 
and sizes. It was a group of “‘dis- 
abled” students who proved that 
they were athletes, also. 

The university has been recognized as 
the best in the state for handicapped ac- 
cessibility programs and as one of the top 
of the nation. One area, however, that was 
given little consideration in the past was 
athletics for disabled students. 

But a group of determined athletes set 
its mind to changing that. Through hours 
of practice, strain and effort that all 
athletes must sacrifice, it did just that. 

“There was nothing offered to develop a 
program of sports and athletics for disabl- 
ed students. | wanted to change that,” said 
Sam Napier, supervisor for the Disabled 
Students in Action sports program. 

“TI want to get the physical fitness aspect 
involved with our program. Most disabled 
students just sit in their chair with no 
stretching or lifting,” said Napier. 

“The physical therapist are great, but 
they only have so much time. We have to 
do it on our own,” he added. 

And “doing it on their own” meant 
organizing teams for intramural competi- 
tion and hosting a major tournament with 
some of the best teams in the Midwest. 
The DSIA sports program was supported 
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and other wheelchair-bound students found goalballs 
and footballs provided athletic activities. i@ 
Disabled students found satisfaction In 


practice, strain and accomplishment. 


by both the intramural program and the 
Handicapped Services. 

Tournaments and _ outings featuring 
anything from bowling to chess were held. 
Special adaptations like ramps for the 
bowling balls allowed even quadriplegics 
to participate. 

Two of the biggest sports in the program 
were goalball and wheelchair football. 
Wheelchair football was extremely 
popular with participants and spectators. 

During the winter quarter three teams 
were organized for regular round robin 
play in football. The “Galloping Gimps” 
claimed the overall honors. The rules 
were constructed to let both manual and 
electric chair owners participate. 

One game was held during spring 
quarter outdoors, but most of the games 
were played in the Field Sports Building. 
A track and field competition was halted 
because of the Field Sports building col- 
lapse. 

Goalball was a sport designed specifical- 
ly for the vision impaired. The heavy ball, 
about the size of a basketball, had bells in- 
side it. The opposing teams roll the ball 
toward the other team’s goal defended by 
blindfolded opponents. 

Players threw their body in front of the 
ball and attempted to prevent it from 


entering their goal. Teamwork and quick 
reflexes were crucial and the action pleas- 
ed the crowds. 

“Spectators think it’s really great. Most 
people like goalball and become very in- 
terested,” said Napier. 

Ball State hosted a major goalball tour- 
nament and finished well. “We went to 
the final game before we lost to Indiana 1. 
We beat Kentucky, the tournament 
favorite, to get there,” explained Napier. 

‘We hope to have even more teams here 
next year. If we've got enough players 
well get in the NCAA - sanctioned 
tourney,’ he added. 

But Napier stressed that the program 
was still in its developing stage. He spoke 
hopefully about a recreation center and 
weight room specifically for handicapped 
students. 

“The big thing I want to expand is the 
physical fitness area. I don’t think half the 
people in chairs know how much they 
need to work out,” said Napier. 

“If you can make it fun for them they’ll 
be more likely to do it.” by Stephen Ferry 


BLINDFOLDS ADDED to the challenge of 
goalball. Two players receive last minute instruc- 
tions before the beginning of the game. 
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ALTHOUGH THEY MUST face the daily 
preparation of meals and the sink full of dishes 
that follow, Kaeto and Tom Dillon, Anthony 
Apartment residents, can prepare more exotic 
fare. 


DURING LATE EVENINGS Kent Harrison, An- 
thony Apartment resident, finds studying is easier 
and more effective without the blare of stereos 
and the slam of doors. 


DeCristofaro 


ANTHONY APARTMENTS cater to the students 
of the future, as well as those of today--just ask 
Angela Marcheggiani 
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e in campus housing 


University married dwellings are offered at low cost 


EAVING the dormitory life’ to 

venture into the world of off-campus 
housing and searching for an apartment 
can be very frustrating. For students who 
are married and have children, the task is 
even more difficult. But there is an alter- 
native. 

University family housing just may be 
the solution for the married student on a 
tight budget. The University has 581 cam- 
pus apartments which are open to mar- 
ried couple, provided that one member of 
the couple is carrying at least nine credit 
hours per quarter. The student apartments 
are also available to divorced or widowed 
students accompanied by children. 

The Scheidler and Anthony Complexes 
give married students a chance to live 
privately and comfortably. At the same 
time, they have the opportunity to meet 
other student couples. 

A large community building, tennis 
courts, a playground for each apartment 
court and some _ organized intramural 
sports provide a community atmosphere. 
However, community atmosphere and 
closeness to Campus are even more entic- 
ing because of low cost. 

The cost of the apartments can be as low 
as $137 per month--a price few indepen- 
dent landlords can compete with. The 
most expensive family housing units cost 
$190 per month. 

Students living in family housing also 
avoid the costly “plus utilities” clause. All 
utilities, except telephone service, are in- 
cluded in the already low rent. Off- 
campus landlords charge hundreds of 
dollars more for comparable housing. 

But, with the good comes some bad. 
Every landlord has rules and the Universi- 
ty is no exception. Pets, washers, dryers, 
dishwashers and nails in the wall are a few 
examples of forbidden extras a student- 
family may desire. 


As in most housing arrangements, there 
are inconveniences to be dealt with. Dur- 
ing January, for example, many residents 
in married housing had to leave their 
apartments in search of warmer housing. 
The -15 degree temperatures knocked out 
the heat for a day. 

Jamie and Terri Marcum returned to 
their home, the heat slowly returning, to 
find plants and an aquarium of fish dead. 
But that was only the beginning of the 
Marcums troubles. As the heat returned, a 
water pipe in the kitchen burst. 

The water flooded the Marcums’ kitchen 
and flowed into a neighbor’s apartment. 
After finally getting the water shut off, the 
Marcums had a 24-hour wait for repairs. 

“They sent four guys and it took one of 
them five minutes to fix it. The other three 
just stood there and watched. It really 
upset me that we had to wait that long for 
such a simple repair,” said Jamie Marcum, 
a junior working his way through college. 

During the time the Marcums were 
without water they had to use a nearby 
empty apartment for water. That meant 
carrying dirty dishes after supper and cold 
walks after showers. 

‘We had to carry back buckets of water 
at night in case we wanted to use the toilet 
facilities during the night in our apart- 
ment. It was just a hassle,” said Marcum. 

The Marcums have lived in University 
family housing for 16 months, despite 
complaints about billing errors and bugs. 
The reason was simple. 

“You can’t beat the rent. At $168 a 
month, where else can you live?” asked 
Marcum. 

“We are really pretty happy. We were 
lucky we had no really major problems. It 


may have taken them 24 hours to fix our | 


water, but it could have taken two weeks 
somewhere else,”’ 
Kelly Goldsmith 
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ENJOYING the convenience of editing film in his 
own home, Addison Thompson holds a reel up to 
the light for inspection 
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| LIVING OFF-CAMPUS allows students the ad- 
vantage of studying in a homey, relaxed at- 
mosphere without the noise of dorm life. 
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It's nice to having a home rather than a room’ 


OME isn’t a closet-sized enclosure. 

Home isn’t a bathroom designed for 
80 or a kitchen with no oven. Home 
doesn’t have fire alarms at midnight and 
water fights just outside the door. 

For students living on their own or with 
friends in apartments and houses off campus, 
home means a living room separate from the 
bedroom, kitchens with regular-sized re- 
frigerators and responsibility for maintain- 
ing a home for the first time. 

“T thought it would be more than I could 
handle, but it’s easier than | thought,” said 
Sharon Losicki, Argos junior. Losicki shared 
an apartment with one other girl. 

The less crowded conditions pleased 
Losicki, who said, “It’s a heck of a lot better 
than living with 200 girls. It’s laid back. | 
couldn’t be happier. 

The sentiment is shared by another ex-hall 
dweller. Evelyn Walton, Muncie graduate stu- 
dent, who spent four years in the halls before 
moving off to begin her masters degree. 

“It’s a nice alternative after living in the 
dorm,” Walton said. “The dorm had security, 
but I got tired of being crammed in with so 


PARTIES held off campus can be larger, rowdier 
and wetter since university rules against drinking 
and noise don’t apply. 


many people. | have the privacy | want,” she 
said. 

“] don’t have to walk down the hall for a 
shower.’ 

Walton said she studied less since moving 
off campus, partly due to less accessibility to 
the library. “I have more excuses not to study. 
I'll wash dishes or use any excuse to avoid hit- 
ting the books,” she added. 

Hall residents may find thinking of their 
room as a home away from home, but this at- 
titude isn’t as prevalent among off-campus 
dwellers. 

“I don’t look forward to going home 
anymore,” Losicki said. “Home isn’t home-- 
this is home. I can turn on the TV when | 
want, the stereo when I| want, even run naked 
when I want,” she added. 

The responsibility of living off campus is 
greater. The bills--rent, gas, electric, phone-- 
pile up, and money must be managed more 
carefully. But the hassles can be worth the ex- 
perience obtained. 

“It’s an assemblance of real life,” Walton 
said. ‘It’s nice to be able to have a home rather 
than aroom.’ L) by Paula Glass 


JACKIE ROGERS, Muncie sophomore, Lisa 
Poppleton, Cicero sophomore and Brett Davis, 
Peru graduate student, express their individuality 
and freedom they find in an off-campus lifestyle 


lod 
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DURING that first day of moving in, rooms and 
windows are still mostly empty, except for some 
tired, blistered feet amd sweaty tennis shoes airing 


out 


William E Vance 
EVEN THOUGH her room isn’t ready for oc- 
cupancy yet, Pat Gates, Palestine freshman, gets 
comfortable in her bean bag chair. 


SUITCASES, albums, speakers, boards for lofts 
and the stuffed animal couldn’t make it up the 
new home all in one trip. Cars were unloaded as 
quickly as possible to keep the traffic flowing and 
the congestion to a minimum. 
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HE first day has to be the worst. 
After fighting the crowd of people mov- 
jing in and finally getting moved in, it’s 
time to start adjusting to living in a 
“house” with hundreds of people--dorm 
life. 


| After getting everything into the little 
‘cubicle which is going to be a bedroom, 
piving room and kitchen, it’s time to get 
"started on making it into a home. By ad- 
ding bunks or lofts, carpet, and a little ex- 
tra furniture, the small room becomes a 
‘\cozy little home. 


This transformation doesn’t take place 
overnight. Many long hours are spent 
picking the right wood, furniture and 
‘carpet. Next, everything must be fitted 
together in an organized manner that out- 
does every other room on campus. 


“T really like our lofts. They give us 

ore room when we want to entertain our 

riends and our room is a lot more livable 

ow that it’s all decorated,” said Liegh 
ueller, Chesterton junior. 

Once everything is settled in, it’s time 

or the dorm warming party. Everything is 

pet--except for the problem of getting the 


Patty Hughes 


Living in a house of hundreds 


even thousand call their cubicle a kitchen, a living room and a bedroom 


16-gallon keg into the room. 

If the party is on the first floor it isn’t 
much of a problem. The keg can be passed 
through an open window and the problem 
is solved. 

When the party is on the eighth floor it’s 
not quite so simple. Obviously, it can’t be 
taken up by way of the elevator 


But, are those eight flights of stairs 
worth it? For those who make it without 
getting caught it is. For those unfortunate 
few who get busted by the residence hall 
staff, it’s the worst feeling in the world to 
stand in the shower for 45 minutes and 
pump the keg dry. 


Probably the most dramatic change for 
most people who move into the dorm is 
living with the wide variety of people. It 
never fails. At least one neighbor insists 
on playing his stereo as loud as it will go 
until all hours of the night. Others have 
their midnight social hour in the hall for 
everyone to hear. 


Unfortunately, neighbors aren’t the only 
thing that keep dorm residents awake at 
night. Lying in bed sound asleep it hap- 
pens “BUZZ! BUZZ! BUZZ!” 


STAYING COOL and window gazing are popular 
pastimes for dorm residents during the lingering 
hot spells of autumn. 


It’s too loud and too early for it to be the 
alarm clock. People are yelling and 
screaming in the halls and someone is 
beating on doors yelling, “Fire drill, time 
to get up!” 

The living arrangements may be close, 
the visiting hours may conflict with the 
social life and the dining service may not 
be as good as Mom’s, but there is still a 
good side to dorm life. 

There’s the chance to meet a lot of peo- 
ple, some of whom may become best 
friends. There’s always someone close 
with a shoulder to cry on or the answer to 
a problem that seemed unsolvable. 

Living in the dorm means there’s always 
something to do. Attending hall dances, 
picnics, parties or joining other members 
of the hall to form an intramural team are 
just a few ways to keep busy. 

“T like living in the dorm because of all 
the friends you make and the op- 
portunities to get involved in campus ac- 
tivities,’ said sophomore Anne_ Lee 
Avilla. 

The dorm may look like a huge hotel 
with its hall lined with doors, but for those 
who live there, it's home.LJ by Jill Brown 


Sue Wilder 


NOISY NEIGHBORS and blaring stereos can 
make studying in a dorm room a major challenge 
Jane Bass, Indianapolis sophomore, tries to block 
out the distractions. 
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SEEKING ESCAPE, Andrea Schnei- 
der. Crawfordsville freshman, finds 
that a typical game of Uno with 
friends is a fun alternative 


STUDENTS RELIEVE the tension of 
classes and homework by playing 
games, whether it be a game of frisbee 
toss, a game of euchre or Pac Man 


Mike Yoder 


A RUNNING DIVE sends the football 
just within reach. Football is one of the 
many games students engage in to 
pass spare time, forget problems and 
make new friends. 
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Games people play 


All through the night and all through the day 


AUGHTER was echoing Thursday night 

through the hallways. Staff Patti was making 
her rounds through Woody/Shales Halls. She 
noticed as she trudged through the halls that many 
residents were playing games. 

The guys of the first four floors were playing an 
assortment of games like pool, foosball and poker. 
The third and fourth floor guys had their doors 
shut, but she heard shouting, yelling and the clink- 

_ ing of coins. 

In her rounds through Woody, she saw girls 
playing euchre, Uno, Monopoly and backgam- 
mon. On each floor there were also some doors 
shut with the “behind closed doors” games being 
played. Everyone seemed to be playing a game, 
_ either for fun or competition. 

Board games such as Monopoly, backgammon 
and Scrabble were popular for many reasons. 
_ Competition with another or oneself was a main 
_ reason given for their popularity. 

Brad McNabb, Michigan City junior, said, 
“Backgammon is a quick game that’s easy to set up 
and to learn. We even set up tournaments on our 
floor. ” 

| Anita Jenkins, Plainfield sophomore, said, “A 
| lot of people like games that will challenge them 
like the word games. Boggle and Scrabble are a 
_ couple that take eye coordination, time limits and 
recall of all the words you know.” 

| “T like board games because they’re easy to set 
up, find, and put away,” said Lisa Meek, Syracuse 
_ sophomore. ‘“They’re something to do when you 
want to relax, and they’re fun. My favorite is 
_ Scrabble. | also like card games like Uno and 
- euchre.” 

Some people were obsessed with a certain game. 
Tom Tash, Centerville sophomore, said, “I play 
chess, and | get beat every time, so | don’t want to 
talk about it!” 

_ Some people tried them all when it came to 

_ games. “I play pool and ping pong, but I tend to go 

|for the physical games because I’m a physical 
educator. If | have time and some guys ask me to 

_play euchre or Monopoly, 1 will,” said Mike 
Woodruff, Mentone senior. “When I’m drunk, 
you'll even get me to dance.” 

Physical activity like football, tennis, frisbee, 


basketball and weight lifting were the types of 
games many students preferred playing. It was a 
type of competition with themself as well as 
another. 

Andy Carey, Pendleton sophomore, was sure of 
his favorite game. “Ultimate frisbee. It’s really 
frisbee football. It’s fast-paced. It combines the cat- 
ching and throwing of a frisbee with the competi- 
tion level of a game. It’s challenging because 
you're not out to kill someone, but to win. Also 
it’s new and different,” said Carey. 

“I enjoy all contact sports,” said Larry 
Neirmeyer, Gary sophomore. ‘I enjoy full contact 
karate much more than sport karate, the reason be- 
ing because you can see the effect of your techni- 
que,” said Niermeyer. 

Games were played that may also be detrimental 
to one’s health, but are still enjoyed by many. "I 
like playing drinking games because sitting around 
drinking just doesn’t cut the hangover feeling the 
next morning,” said Shar McCoy, Indianapolis 
sophomore. “But knowing that you won when 
you wake up makes your hangover not so bad,” 
said McCoy. 

Larry Long, Carmel junior said, “Quarters 
...because it’s challenging. It’s more of a game 
because you have to get a quarter in a glass of beer, 
and there’s lots of rules. You get messed up fast.” 

Students all over campus payed to play. “The 
video games are fun, challenging, and | like to play 
anything that shoots,” said Grant de la Garza, In- 
dianapolis junior.“I like maze games and shoot- 
em-up games. My favorite games are Stargate and 
Pac Man.” 

Although many students played games, it seem- 
ed to Connie Alexander, Zionsville senior, that 
many families do not play games together these 
days. “When I was young, we used to play games 
as a family, like Monopoly and cards. But now 
days it doesn’t seem like families take time to share 
moments like these because everyone is running 
in their own direction.” 

Staff Patti had finished her rounds. She decided 
she could not study after seeing everyone else hav- 
ing fun. She sat down, propped her feet up on a 
chair and enjoyed a quiet, relaxing game of 
solitaire.L] by Mary Beth Maexner 


THE BIGGEST RAGES are games” 
like Space Invaders and Defender 
Video games makes 
quarters disappear from pocket to 
change box. 


students’ 
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TW APE, murder and drug abuse are 
the staples of soap opera situations 
and the attention getters for hundreds of 
college students. The university fell to the 
worshippers of soaps and found lounges 
filled with students anxiously awaiting 
their favorite form of “love in the after- 
noon.” p 

What had once been only the realm of 
the housewife became a fad for high 
schoolers, businessmen and_ college 
students. Soaps dominated many students’ 


‘Soaps are just escapism. That can we 
bad if you start planning your life 


around one thing.’ 


lifestyles. Classes were arranged not to 
conflict with a favorite soap and conversa- 
tions not only settled the question of the 
weather, but also the current situation of 
“Luke and Laura.” a 

Luke and Laura, actors Anthony Geary 
and Genie Francis, were the phenomenon 
that pushed their soap, General Hospital, 
to the front of the ratings line. Their story 
was far from the classical love story; Luke 
raped Laura and Laura fell in love with 
Luke. The situations involving the couple 
were typical of the trend in soaps. 

Producers looked for new ways to com- 
mit adultery, murder and rape--and col- 
lege students ate them up when they were 
found. 

Soap watchers became a cult and for 
many, soap watching was virtually a way 
of life. It was almost necessary to their ex- 
istence. 

“If, | don’t watch General Hospital by 
golly I call someone and find out what 
happened. I’ve been watching it since 

Laura was 14,” said Artina Jordan, Con- 

~nersville freshman. 
“T feel like I’m a part of it. | could recite 
some of the whole shows,”’ she said. 
- Psychologists analyzed soaps, and 
classes based on “‘soap psychology” were 
es iblished in universities around the 
y. People magazine reported that 
ented a more realistic picture of 
‘al world. Moreover, while the 
hown wasn't always pleasant, it 
iyone would do under stress-- 
s were led to believe. 
fe Situations that fell under 
1e ‘onsumption of are on 
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soaps. A study conducted by 
researcher Shearon Lowery 
revealed three distinct 
reasons for the characters’ 
drinking habits. Social 
facilitation headed the 
reasons with 46 _ percent. 
Drinking was used 30 percent 
of the time to escape reality 
and 22 percent of the time for 
crisis management. Lowery 
concluded that soap operas 


suggested that drinking 
alcohol was a normal part of 
life and that the users would 
suffer no negative affects. 

“| imagine anything could 
happen, but not the way they 
do it. If that’s not what goes 
on in real life they shouldn't 
present it, but they do,” Matt 
Clark, Elkhart freshman said. 

Students were not always 
big fans of soap, and some 
students even found the 
nature of soaps too unrealistic to watch. 

“Soaps are a waste of time,’ said Kevin 
McCray, a Marion junior. “So many 
catastrophes fall on one town or com- 
munity. Soaps are just escapism. That can 
be bad if you start planning your life 
around one thing,” he added. 

Whether realistic or not, soaps 
presented a rare look at life, both on 
screen and off. T-shirts bore the names of 
favorite soaps and fans wore buttons ex- 
pressing their love of a soap. The music 
charts were even affected by soaps as 
listeners heard ‘General Hospi-tale.”’ 

Buttons and other items may not have 
been enough to stimulate more viewers, 
but this problem seemed to have been 
taken care of with the addition of famous 
names like Carol Burnett, Sammy Davis, 
Jr. and Elizabeth Taylor. While the guest 
appearances generally boosted the ratings, 
the leader of the soap race was General 
Hospital, followed closely by her sister 
shows on ABC. 

The success of the pairing of Luke and 
Laura became the biggest television event 


since J.R. Ewing was gunned down on 
Dallas. The climax to the Luke and Laura 
story took place when the two were wed in 
a two-part episode. Viewed by almost half 


the afternoon viewing audiences, the 
shows left NBC and CBS fighting over the 
remaining 50 percent. 

Competition may have been rough 
among the daytime soaps, but the evening « 
soaps added to the pressure. Story lines at — 
night were much less confusing, involved 
fewer characters and_ boasted _ bigger 
names. Shows such as Flamingo Road, 
Dynasty and Dallas all had their par- 
ticular setting and brought soaps to prime 
time. 

Even in the evening soaps, producers 
avoided the dull, plain stories of old, such 
as alcoholism and marital fights. Rather, 
they opted for adventure, science fiction 
and mystery. What they got were fans 
solely devoted to the shows, conversation 
pieces and crowds of people who simply 
wanted a daily dose of escapism through 
romance and violence.L] by Greg Jones 
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A> SOAP OPERA PARAPHERNALIA are as po 
. , i shows themselves. Some students resorted 
magazines for updates on their favorite shows 


alligators, 
duck shoes, 
fat cats, 
dead cats, 


Pac Men, 
piglets, 
Smurfs, 
unicorns, 
etc. 
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FADS PROVIDED the needed escape for worry- 
wearied students. Novelties, collectables and hob- 
bies helped occupy the time that most students 
spent dwelling problems such as money and the 
lack of it. But even pursuing a hobby or acquiring 
a knick-knack caused money if not nerve pro- 
blems 


AG TTANA 
MENAGERIE 


t was the year of the cube, 

but even when students didn’t have 
Rubic’s brain bender and finger fumbler in 
their hands, there were still plenty of other 
fads to become wrapped up in. 

The video explosion took off and never 
stopped as students slid quarter after 
quarter into change-chomping video 
games. Competitions, t-shirts and even 
music centered on the electronic hyp- 
notism. 

But when students weren't flexing 
fingers on Pac-Man and Defender, they 
were straining and pumping lateral pulls 
and bench presses. The “beautiful body” 
was the symbol of the “beautiful person.” 
And both men and women lifted weights, 
jogged and dieted to become the perfect--or 
near-perfect--shape. 

Vitamins and health food became the 
staple for many students. Kazoo’s even 
sold sundaes made of “health food,” but 
the average student still preferred the an- 
nual favorite--pizza. 

But commercials offered other alter- 
natives and featured brand-to-brand com- 
petition. Students didn’t know if they 
should “take the Pepsi challenge,” be 
“feelin’ Seven Up” or just admit “ Coke is 
it.’ Perhaps the cheapest and simplest 
alternative was to just drink generic 
FCOlaa 

Television seemed to captivate students 
more than professors and term papers. 
M.A.S.H., The Little Rascals and Dallas 
were favorites, but the space shuttle flights 
and the marriage of Prince Charles and 
Lady Diana were also popular. Lady Di 
haircuts and the tracing of royal roots 
became instanily popular. 

Generic food was only one method of 
living a little cheaper. Students clipped 


coupons, saved cans and walked instead 
of driving whenever possible. Part-time 
employment was not just a_ luxury 
anymore. 

Students who had the money found 
plenty of clothes to spend it on. Dollars 
were shelled out for bandanas, deck shoes, 
duck shoes, knee socks, scrub clothes, 
camouflage outfits, plaids, knickers, Izods 
and the preppy look. But many students 
still were most at home in plain jeans and 
a t-shirt. 

It became a fad to love cats; it was also a 
fad to hate cats. While “Garfield” was a 
sentimental favorite with many, books 
like 101 Uses for a Dead Cat and The Of- 
ficial | Hate Cats Book became big sellers. 
The humane societies grumbled while cat 
haters chuckled. 

The beloved cat was accompanied by 
the graceful looking unicorn and the fat, 
pink pig. Cards and posters were plastered 
all over gift stores. A stuffed mother pig 
with her piglets became the gift for any oc- 
casion. 

Fuzzy, blue men invaded the country-- 
known simply as “Smurfs.” The little 
creatures were everywhere; they even in- 
vaded the Saturday morning cartoons. 

Ultimate frisbee and roller skating pro- 
vided a physical alternative to indoor 
games like euchre, Dungeons and Dragons 
and beer hunter. 

“Boogie boxes” were carried along to 
provide music to and from class while the 
small “walkman” headphones provided 
more private listening. 

From the fitness craze and the bandana 
look to the cat fad and “hosers,” trends 
and fads marked a year that will be 
remembered long after calendars are 
yellowed and thrown away.by Stephen Ferry 
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In vogue today; 


sensible tomorrow E& 


CLOTHES THAT CAN BE coordinated with 
several outfits and worn with both dressy and 
casual attire add versatility and economy for those 
on a tight budget. 


FOR MOST STUDENTS comfort and personal 
taste influence their wardrobe. National trends 
and fads are often short-lived. 


nm 
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Students seek to buy stylish, comfortable and_ recycleable clothes 


HAT is’ in vogue’ today is 

often out of style by tomorrow. Chic 
can turn into gauche in a matter of weeks. 
Fashion changes incredibly fast and 
designing a wardrobe that will still be in 
style next season is quite a challenge, 
especially on a college student’s budget. 

Freezing the ever-changing hemlines, 
materials and tie widths for a year was no 
easy task. Outfits had to be carefully 
selected so they would be reasonably pric- 
ed and still be in style for seasons to come. 

Donna Clipp, fashion spread coor- 
dinator, worked with local retail pur- 
chasers to select a few outfits that can 
withstand the changing tides of fashion. 
Short-lived fads and trends are bad in- 
vestments for a student’s wardrobe. Quali- 
ty clothing and personal flair are the keys 
on how to dress for the Midwest. 

The sites, a few local bars, were 
selected. Photographers loaded film and 
adjusted lighting. Models primped, pulled 
and pampered. After hours under bright 
lights for the models and more hours 
under the dim lights of the darkroom for 
photographers, Clipp’s version of “dress 
for the Midwest”’ was completed. 

‘Midwest styles are much different than 
the two coasts. New York and California 
are the fashion centers in the United 
States,”’ said Clipp. 

“The Midwest styles don’t change quite 
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so dramatically as the rest of the country. 
We get the new styles, but under a more 
reserved influence. This allows people in 
the Midwest to keep a wardrobe in style a 
little longer with just some minor 
changes,” said Clipp. 

“It takes a little while for a style that 
originated on one of the coasts to get to a 
place like Muncie, Indiana. By the time it 
does get here it is toned down a bit by the 
area’s conservative nature and time,” said 
Clipp. 

Clipp consulted with buyers from L.S. 
Ayres and Ball Stores while selecting the 
fashions used for the spread. She wanted 
clothes that were not only in style now, 
but in the next seasons, as well. 

“T wanted something you don't see on 
campus all the time. Everything you see 
on campus is preppy, but preppy is not 
necessarily fashionable. 

“A good example of a fad that will soon 
be gone is the Izod shirt. It is really not 
dressy enough and, well, everybody has 
one. When too many _ people buy 
something often times it becomes just a 
fad, not fashion. 

“Many times people don’t buy things 
that they like because they are afraid to be 
different. People who decide what is 
fashion are the first to wear things, not the 
ones who just follow others’ examples.” 
said Clipp. 


Selecting the right attire for the right oc- 
casion can be difficult. Before a girl can 
begin to design an outfit she must decide 
on whether she wants a skirt, dress or 
some type of pants. The males also must 
make decisions regarding, for example, 
ties. Tie widths, colors and materials all 
can change an outfit. Whatever feels right 
to the individual may be the best 
guideline, although there are some tradi- 
tional standards. 

“Pants are no longer off-limits for girls, 
even at dressy occasions. But careful 
discretion must be used. Dressy pants 
aren't necessarily offensive if they are 
worn in good taste,’’ said Clipp. 

“In fact, some of the pants outfits we've 
selected for the spread are dressier than, 
for example, a wool skirt. A lot of it 
depends on the material of the pants and 
the sweater or blouse worn with the 
pants. 

“A tie is something that can accentuate 
a male’s outfit. A tie is a lot more dressy 
than an open collar, but the type of tie 
must also be considered. 

“Silk ties are the most dressy, but other 
materials can work well with different out- 
fits. Except for tux occasions, bow ties are 
gone. The only people wearing bow ties 
are old-fashioned professors,” said Clipp. 

With a little penny pinching and extra 
effort while shopping, a student can be 
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BLACK AND WHITE is the classic combination 


that adapts to any scene. A favorite in any color is 
knickers and ruffles. 


SOME STYLES never die, like the suit for both 
men and women. The dress suit is the versatile 
outfit that goes a long way. 


CREDITS: The Orient would like to recognize the 
| following contributors for assistance with pages 

106-109: L.S. Ayres and Co., Ball Stores and 
: Collegienne Shops, Butterfield’s and Cork ‘N 
| Cleaver. 


ensible 


both in style and out of financial ruin. 
There’s nothing wrong with bargain hunt- 
jing, but cheaply-priced clothing may be 
just that--cheap. Paying a little extra for 
prov quality may pay off in better wear 
‘and nicer fit. 
| “The biggest thing to remember while 
shopping is that you get what you pay for. 
‘nthe long run, it is usually better to buy 
Wuality clothes. But many _ times 
something that suits the individual taste 
jicely may be a sale item. Don't discount 
pales, altogether,” said Clipp. 
“A good thing to do while shopping is to 
jake someone else along for advice. Se- 
cond opinions may save some poorly- 
spent dollars. 

“You have to know what you feel good 


n. If you try something on and it doesn’t 
} jeel good, don’t buy it. It won’t feel good 
» Jater. An article of clothing may fit fine, 
} put it has to feel fine to the individual,” 
| \aid Clipp. 
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COMOLTOW cont. 


Most students’ wardrobes consist of t- 
shirts and different shades of faded blue 
jeans. But when the caps and gowns are 
stored away, the students need clothes to 
become a part of the work force. Many 
careers mean an end to the t-shirt and jean 
routine. An alternative, a fashionable one, 
should be ready. 

“Dress becomes even more important 
near graduation. A prospective employer 
notices how a person is dressed. You have 
to sell yourself by looking the part,” said 
Clipp. “When somebody has taken the 
time to plan the certain look he or she 
wants, it shows.” 

“The Midwest is becoming more and 
more clothes-conscious as time goes by. 
Dressing properly says a lot about the in- 
dividual,” said Clipp. 

“Don’t dress to draw attention. Just ac- 
centuate what’s inside and it should draw 
attention to you as a person.’L] by 
Stephen Ferry 


EVEN A QUIET EVENING together sometimes 
merits a special outfit, as long as it is comfortable. 
Dress and comfort need not be strangers. 


T-SHIRTS AND JEANS may be favorites, but 
when it’s time for an evening out, students trade 
them in for clothes with a little more class. Some 
trendy fashions, like these gold-rimmed harem 
pants, are just too fun to pass up. 
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EVENINGS WITH FRIENDS at an area bar are a 
welcome relief from the sluggish evenings on cam- 
pus. A new friend or two might even be found to 
relax with. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS at the Chug range from 
funny stories about professors and roommates to 
detailed debates about more serious subjects like 
Reagan’s new economic policies. 
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Alternative to a boring night 


If one happens to be 21, the Chug and the Pub offer sources for bar-hopping 


IE the object of the outing is pleasure, 
the budget reasonable and 4 caravailable, 
students shouldn't be quick to flip on the 
television, yawn and prop up the feet. Bar- 
hopping provides a welcome alternative to 
a boring night of popcorn and the “Love 
Boat.” 

For those students seeking companion- 
ship, music, video games and alcohol, 
local watering holes may be the answer for 
a Friday night, Saturday night, or any 
night of fun. Just about everyone has a 
favorite bar, but touring the circuit adds a 
whole new dimension. 

Perhaps the evening should start with a 
touch of class. Guys should put on the suit 
and blow off the moth balls. Girls should 
trade in tne blue jeans for a comfortable 
dress or pants suit. Butterfield’s offers a 
soft-light atmosphere and the speciality of 
the house--a smooth, strawberry daiquiri. 
Low music and high heels typify Butter- 
field’s 

Those wishing to strut their stuff may 
prefer a place with a roomy dance floor. 
King’s Corner’s preppy atmosphere is a 
popular dance spot. Those rookie cowpun- 
chers who can’t hold on to a dance partner 
may dare to hold on to the mechanical 
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bull. A pitcher of favorite beer usually 
waits to console the would-be cowpokes 
who aren't quite ready to go west. 

The Villiage Pub offers those who don’t 
have a car a nearby place to drink, 
socialize and drink some more. Many area 
bars give students and professors a chance 
to rub elbows in a setting less formal than 
a Classroom. 

The sounds of live rock bands are 
broken by the loud crack of the cue ball 
scattering billiard balls at the Chug-a-mug. 
Beer flows as much as the conversation. 

For those not interested in dancing or 
conversing, video games give students a 
chance to save earth from outerspace in- 
vaders, kill caterpillars and cross busy 
highways via a frog. 

For those victims of hunger pangs, the 
Red Dog Saloon is a more than adequate 
place to cure the munchies. Tenderloin 
sandwiches and another cold beer seem to 
be a pleaser to most students. 

Not everyone can wait until the 
weekends to release the tensions of the 
classroom. Thursday night means T.R.’s 
to the members of the bar circuit. Usually 
a long line forms outside as people wait to 
get in, but students feel it’s worth the wait. 


Late night excitement is defined by 
many adventuresome students as being 
The Island. This is a place to dance to 
southern rock, drink beer and be wary of 
what you say around shady-looking 
strangers. 

But some brave students drop. by-- 
especially on Wednesday’s wet t-shirt 
night. The $200 first prize has coaxed 
more than one female to dispose of the 
wet t-shirt and jeans completely. 

Different bars have different per- 
sonalities. Each seems to draw a certain 
type. While some like bar-hopping, others 
prefer to stick with their favorite. 

“IT would start out at Butterfields. | like 
the laid-back atmosphere, yet it has just 
enough class,’ said Senior Robb Perdew, 
New Castle. 

While most students expressed a 
favorite, some did not. Others felt it was 
up to the individual to make or break an 
evening. 

“It doesn’t matter where you take her. It 
matters who you are and how you act,” 
said Joe McKenna, freshman. 

Tim Lawson, Muncie senior, said, “My 
favorite bar is whichever | happen to be 
near.” _] by John Nelson 
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A FAVORITE PLACE to drown the week’s sor- 
rows is the Chug. Students stop by after hectic 
days to unwind and talk with friends. 


PEOPLE FROM ALL social and economic groups 
inhabit bars. The resulting mix can be interesting 


to observe. 


TWENTY-ONE is the big time for celebration for 


Brad Phillips and Sonia Marvin, Indianapolis 
sophomores. For some it doesn’t turn out to be 
the big turning point they expected 


Anticipating t 


21 


112 Turning 21 


atmosphere many social 
ene on ae campuses en- 
courages the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. At the same time it is illegal for 
most underclassmen to drink. 

With the legal drinking age in Indiana 
being 21, most students are not supposed 
to drink until their junior or senior year. 

Year by year, the anticipation grows 
toward a time when you will not be left 
out of plans because of being too young. 
Every college student looks forward to of- 
ficial drinking status--turning 21. 


Obviously, students under 21 dont 


practice abstinence as a way to solve the 


problem since any number of 18 and 19- 
year-old freshmen and sophomores can be 
found with beer or mixed drink in hand at 
many of the off-campus parties. 

Even with liquor available through 
ways ranging from fake identification to 
fraternity parties, turning the magic 21 
holds a certain mystique. 

Fran Gulley, Muncie junior, always had 
a fake I|.D. while in high school, but she 
said it was too bad to pass the standards 
around campus. 

Gulley, who turns 21 in August, lives 
with three seniors, all older than the legal 
age. While she occasionally accompanies 
them to local bars, she has to be selective. 
Being able to go anywhere and have a 
drink with friends is one reason turning 21 
holds so much intrigue. 

For Muncie senior Kathy Osborn it also 
meant becoming an active part of the 
nightlife. Osborn said she had been in 
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most of the bars around Muncie she was 
curious about before her 21st birthday. 

“Probably, the only place I was really 
anxious to hit was the Vogue in In- 
dianapolis,’’ Osborn said. 

For Lynn McGrew, Indianapolis senior, 
turning 21 meant a little more than atten- 
ding daiquiri night at Butterfield’s. It 
meant a change in jobs. 

Before her 21st birthday, McGrew work- 
ed as a hostess at Foxfire’s Restaurant and 
Lounge. Once she turned 21, she was able 
to switch her position to cocktail waitress. 

“Since | started waitressing, my salary 
has at least doubled. I owe that to being 
old enough to serve drinks,” McGrew said. 

There are other similar but less impor- 
tant advantages to turning 21. Nancy 
Reed, Columbia City senior. said she felt 
better just knowing she couldn’t get into 
any trouble every time she tried to order a 
drink. 

Just being able to drop in the Chug fora 
pitcher of beer after classes are finished is 
a nice treat for those with a driver's license 
to prove their age. Other people prefer to 
stop in the Green Jug for a six pack rather 
than spend several dollars that could be 
used for movie or night of bowling. 

It is not really the amount of drinking 
that changes on that special day nearly as 
much as the convenience of obtaining it. 

Nearly all people can find a way to get 
their liquor even if they are under 21. 
There’s just something refreshing in 
knowing you can buy it yourself--as a 21 
year old.LJ by Dona Johnson 


NOW THAT HE is of legal drinking age, 
David Schild, Indianapolis sophomore, 


helps out his underage friends by making 
a liquor run. 
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Weekly roads home 


The university lives up to its suitcase college image 


LEVATORS ands stairways begin 

filling up with laundry bags and 
baskets of dirty Calvin Kleins, Izods, suit- 
cases and record albums at 10 a.m. every 
Friday. 

The steady pilgrimage continues 
throughout the day, peaking at noon and 
again around 4:30. Some leave once or 
twice a quarter, others spend hardly a 
weekend in the halls, seeking family and 
friends in parts unknown. 

The empty echo of weekends on cam- 
pus is noted by those relative few who, by 
choice or necessity, spend Friday through 
Sunday in the residence halls. It’s their 
fate for choosing a suitcase college. 

The name has been batted around for 
years. The story is always the same--after 
five days of classes, roommates and hall 
life, many residents are more than willing 
to spend weekends off campus and away 
from Muncie. 

Maybe it has to do with Muncie itself. 
While a 10-minute drive to a McDonalds 
and a movie may be a small towner’s idea 
of heaven, to others used to a more 
metropolitan flair, Muncie is not the place 
to be for dinner and dancing on a Friday 
night. 

Home, for Linda Ferris, a Summitville 
junior who returns home every weekend, 
is an escape from the hassles of college 
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“For two days you can get away. It’s a 
total escape. No one at home discusses 
Ball State. And they don’t know the screw- 
ups I’ve made, so they don’t hassle me,” 
Ferris said. 

Trips home mean a visit with parents, 
partying with old friends and an evening 
with that special member of the opposite 
sex. 

But what about those individuals who 
chose college as an escape from the wat- 
chful eye of Mom and Pop, those who 
could care less about high school chums? 

Could it be that the thought of spending 
even more days and nights in concrete 
cubicles, sized like large closets, with too 
much heat, not enough fresh air and no 
privacy causes students to flee? 

“I go home because I have more close 
friends at home, especially my boyfriend,” 
said Jane Huff, Osgood sophomore. But 
the two hour drive home every weekend 
doesn’t bother her. “My roommate goes 
home with me. She has a boyfriend at 
home, too.” 

There are theories, explanations and excuses 
for why people make the mass weekend ex- 
odus. Organizations and friends often try to 
coax students to stay on campus. 

But all the plans and strategies must compete 
with Mom’s cooking, bothersome roommates 
and the security of being home. The result 
is a “suitcase college.” (] by Paula Glass 
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WITH NOTHING GOING ON during the upcom 
ing weekend, Kent Smith decides to make the tri 
home to visit with friends and family. 
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Staying in shape 


HYSICAL fitness articles fill mag- 

azines, nestled in a sea of adver- 
tisements for sporting equipment. The 
streets are colored with joggers and health 
spas pop up on street corners. 

A health and fitness craze has swept the 
nation, and college students have not 
escaped its touch. 

Students go roller skating every week. 
It’s a hobby that helps keep people in 
shape and part of the “beautiful people.”’ 

Some are involved with hall intramural 
teams because they enjoy sports. Doing 
something they enjoy keeps them mental- 
ly and physically healthy. 

Others swim and jog each week. They 
want muscles to be toned so spring swim- 
suits will look and fit well. 

These are only three examples of several 
ways students keep fit. The benefits of any 
kind of sport are innumerable, and the 
sports, or ways to keep fit, are also 
countless. There is a physical activity that 
aids in keeping fit for everyone. 

The true athletes on campus are easy tc 
spot. They roam the campus in their 
sweats and letter jackets doing the in- 
famous “jock walk.” They spend hours in 
training and practice. Sometimes they 
disappear on weekends for road trips. And 
they jog through rain, snow--anything to 
stay in shape. 

Another group of fitness-minded people, 
who aren’t as easy to identify by ap- 
pearance, is the dancing crowd. Although 
some of them seem to live in their 
leotards, tights, and ballet shoes, others 
are known for the music they dance to or 
the tapping sound they make when danc- 
ing. They insist that dancing is one of the 
most enjoyable ways to keep in shape, and 
j they are usually prime examples of their 
statement. They have a grace of move- 
ment that is shared by the gymnast. 

The person who pushes herself to do 
those 50 sit-ups every night is a fitness 
| buff. She buys pretty exercise clothes; he 
' doesn’t tell anyone he has been lifting 
| weights and hoping for a little more mus- 
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Fitness buffs dance, jog and squirm to keep fit 


cle to fill in his tank top. 

Sometimes they force’ themselves 
through laps around the indoor track and 
evenings in the weight room. They pull a 
jump rope into the routine and watch The 
Richard Simmons Show on television. 

Even a secretary or business executive 
can get into the fitness routine with at-the- 
desk exercises. They aren't the fidgety peo- 
ple some have them tagged to be. They’re 
actually doing toe push ups and leg 
strengtheners, not just squirming. 
Sometimes lunch hour means a brisk 
walk for extra energy and color in the 
cheeks. 

Just as there are different ways to carry 
out an exercise routine, there are different 
motivations for students. 

The most highly-motivated group of 
people seem to be the athletes who are 
part of a regular team. They have been 
working on physical fitness for such a 
long time that it comes almost naturally. 
Athletes put their abilities on trial in every 
game and match. This can be as true for 
the figure skater and ballerina as for the 
football player. 

There is another source of motivation 
for those who are not physically fit-- 
appearance. There are those who start out 
needing just a little help and those who re- 
quire a total transformation. 

The people who don’t need too much 
are usually the ones who are inspired after 
watching a beauty pageant. Seeing all of 
the beautiful women or those muscular 
men can make the slightly flabby slightly 
jealous. Often the motivation is tem- 
porary, but sometimes rewarding. 

A serious “shed those pounds” cam- 
paign can also lead to an interest in 
physical fitness. Even if it starts out as an 
“eat less, walk faster’ program, it can 
develop into something that leads to the 
lifelong fitness most people wish they 
would have thought about before their 
muscles began to sag, bellies began to 
bulge, and hips started falling victim to 
gravity.L) by Beth Dotson 
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Patty Hughes 
USING WEIGHTS as a method of keeping in 
shape is one of the most strenuous activities. 
Brandon Brewer, North Vernon freshman, at- 
tempts to lift this weight as Tony Williams prepares 
for the spot. 


EVEN IN THE COLD winter months runners can 
be seen all over campus. Tim Buggs jogs despite 
the chill of the wind. 


Eric Poppleton 
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Waistin 
he pounds 


away 


Eric Poppleton 


Whether gaining weight, 
losing weight or trying 


to maintain, students stretched arms and legs, jaws and dollars in 
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of many, while Cardinals still managed to ‘look out for Number 1.’ 


AT. 

The right amount of it stored en- 
ergy, provided body warmth, 
stored key vitamins and protected 

vital organs. 

Too much of it overworked the heart, 
increased the chance of stroke, caused 
high blood pressure and possibly even 
emotional problems. 

A mirror was sometimes cruelly honest. 
From a slight bulge around the belly to 
flagrant obesity, overweight students had a 
problem that could not be disguised by 
make-up or concealed by wearing vertical 
stripes instead of horizontal. 

Americans were eaters. Television 
tempted watchers to have a “Big Mac at- 
tack” and newspaper coupons offered two- 
for-one specials. 

Social activities, from popcorn at the 
movie to pretzels and chips at a party, all 
seemed to revolve around one thing--food. 

The results were pounds and inches. 
3ut the indirect results were more than a 
bulging bottom or growing gut. 

“| find myself not going out as much or 
having the energy to. I guess I should start 
thinking seriously about losing weight and 
exercising more often,” said Jean Ander- 
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son, Indianapolis junior. 

A plump baby used to be the parents’ 
assurance that their infant was healthy 
and thriving. However, some physicians 
suggested that parents control the baby’s 
weight because the extra weight may 
mean trouble later. 

“When Tommy was little, | let him eat 
almost anything he wanted. He would 
whine and whimper if he didn’t get what 
he wanted to eat,” said Tracy Jacobs, Mun- 
cie graduate student and mother. 

“He is 12 now and is having trouble los- 
ing all his extra weight. I’m afraid he’ll 
have this problem the rest of his life if he 
doesn’t do something about it right away,” 
said Jacobs. 

Whether caused by childhood eating 
habits, lack of exercise, overeating or as a 
response to emotional problems, students 
with weight problems decided to fight the 
battle against the bulges. 

Crash diets seemed to be one way of los- 
ing weight, although often unsuccessful 
and even more often a health threat. 

“| have tried to lose weight, especially 
by trying out some of the crash diets | 
have found in books and magazines,” Fort 
Wayne sophomore Steve Rosebrach said. 


order to ‘look good.’ Health spas and health food stores 
: protited on the reducing weight of the concerned student's 
Vllii'! wallet. Fighting the battle of the bulge held the interest 


“So far not one of them has worked. I 
guess | should go to a doctor and try that 
plan for losing weight,’ Rosebrach added. 

But fad diet books filled bookstore racks 
and became “bestsellers.”” Each diet pro- 
mised easier, quicker and more perma- 
nent results. 

Two students even attempted to diet by 
eating all that was desired and then forced 
themselves to vomit afterwards. 

A carefully planned food and exercise 
schedule usually yielded better results 
than fad diets, fasts, depression or hours in 
front of a mirror wondering how to 
squeeze into a skimpy swimsuit that 
seemed to fit so well last year. 

Shopping on a full stomach, making a 
grocery list and sticking to it, eating more 
slowly and selectively and exercise were 
just a few methods of fighting the battle. 

Weightwatchers, aerobic dance groups, 
jogging and group challenge diets were 
other successful alternatives to fasting and 
starving until the finger uncontrollably 
dialed the Domino’s Pizza number. 

Sometimes, after a lot of hard work and 
sensible eating, that bathing suit even 
seemed to grow a size or two.L) by Dona 
Johnson and Kim Krause 


DIET DRINKS COME IN ALL VARIETIES. 
From powdered drinks which provide all the 
nutrients of a meal to diet colas, diet-conscious 
Lydia Blaesing chooses from a wide slim selec- 
tion. 

GROCERY STORES STOCK a multitude of diet 
foods to suit the fancy of even the most serious 
dieter. 
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, : ADVERTISERS USE SEX APPEAL to sell diet 

¥ , products, leading the consumer to believe that 
b\ their product will make the user attractive 
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Wonderfu 
Lainb of God, Prince of Life. 
Lord God Almighty. 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah. 
Root of David. Word of Life. 
Author and Finisher of Our Fi 
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RELIGION is a 
crucial part of 
lives. John Feen ate eDy students’ 

y, Indianapolis f s’ EVEN THOUGH 
dene Carson, Farmland freshman Coes and till keeps her veh aey from home, Debbie Funk 
service at the College Avenue ei eaaant ae many Bible eae beliefs. She is in one of the 

ist Church. ‘ y groups On Campus 


Mike Yoder 


id you go to church todav? 


Some students still leave their 10 a.m. Sunday beds 


UNDAY is the only day that 8 a.m. 

classes, 10 a.m. lectures and 11 a.m. 
clinicals don’t meet. But many students 
still leave the warmth of their cozy beds, 
slip into a pair of Levis and shuffle out of 
the dorms, apartments and _ houses. 

After years of being poked, persuaded 
and sometimes even threatened, students 
now, of their own free will, often choose 
to attend church. Mom doesn’t point her 
index finger accusingly any longer and 
Dad doesn’t raises his eyebrows in that 
“Did you go to church today?” expression 
during Sunday lunch. 

To the relief of many parents and the ab- 
solute wonder of drowsy-eyed roommates, 
many students make the trek to their 
chapel, church or synagogue. 

“College for many students is the first 
opportunity to make their own decision 
about attending church,” said George 
Jones, director of religious programs. 

According to a survey conducted by the 
religious programs office, most students 
continue attending church during the 
freshman and early sophomore years. 
After the sophomore year, average atten- 
dance drops temporarily. 

“It’s not until about the sophomore year 
that students realize that they can not go 
to church if they choose not to do so,” said 
Jones. However, this drop during the 
sophomore year quickly reverses during 
the junior year. 

“By junior year students begin to say to 
themselves, ‘I may have some of my own 
reasons for going to church,’ ” said Jones. 
Jones said the survey indicated by 
graduate level about the same amount of 
students attended church as_ during 
freshman year. 

College not only gives students the op- 
tion of whether or not to attend, but where 
to attend. Most students spent their pre- 
college years attending one faith’s ser- 
vices. The other faiths seemed distant and 


strange. In college many students attend 
another faith’s service for the first time. 

“I'd say it’s more of a case of shopping 
around,” said Jones. 

The shelves are well-stocked for those 
students who decide to go “shopping.” 
Churches and religious groups provide a 
lot of directions to go. 

African Methodist Episcopal, Baha’i 
Association, Church of the Latter-day 
Saints, Quaker, Jewish Student 
Fellowship, Catholic, Lutheran, Muslim, 
Baptist, Methodist, Ecumenical...the list of 
possible faiths and religious organizations 
goes on and on. 

Students are openly recruited by many 
of the religious organizations. Fire-and- 
brimstone lecturers like Jed Smock, Bible- 
pushing Gideons, booths outside the 
bookstore and personal contacts are just 
some of the many ways students are in- 
formed about the different faiths. 

With the different religions come dif- 
ferent traditions and practices. But even 
churches of the same faith are not always 
the same here on campus. Newman 
Center featured a lavishly-dressed dancer 
in one of its services, the Jewish Student 
Association sponsored a bagel sale and a 
program dealing with life after death 
featured a “corpse” in a coffin passing out 
literature at the Scramble Light. 

“My concern is to see that religious 
development takes place. We, as a state 
school, don’t have a right to tell anyone 
what belief is right,” said Jones. “We do 
have a_ responsibility to make _ op- 
portunities available to all students and for 
all faiths.” 

“Very few people have the luxury of liv- 
ing and working with only people of their 
own faith. We live in a pluralistic world,” 
said Jones. 

“The exposure to different ideas is part 
of a wholesome education.”{) by 
Stephen Ferry 
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William E, Vance 


From dating 

to engagements, 
students seem 

to find themselves... 


VY HET am I go- 
ing to wear? 
What are we going to 
talk about? Oh no! He 
said he’d pick me up at 
S00 alt se 7-50 sandelim 
not ready. Look at my 
face; it’s so ugly. Of all 
the nights to get a zit on 
my chin--it had to be 
tonight. I’ll cover it with 
make-up and hopefully 
he won’t notice.”’ 

“It’s 7:44. Pm = runn- 
ing out of time. First my 
face and now my hair. 
Hair, this is no time to 


stay there. Thank you.  otions. 
I’ve got to calm down.” 

“7:55. As soon as I put on my shoes I'll 
be ready. My shoes, where are my shoes? 
Great, I have exactly five minutes and I 
can't find my shoes. Whew! Here they are 
under the bed. Last minute inspection and 
I want to cry. Where is he?” 

“It’s 8:00 and he’s not here. Maybe he 
had an accident. Maybe he decided he 
didn’t want to date me. Maybe....” 

Almost every student, at one time or 
another, has experienced the trials and 
tribulations of a college date. A date begins 
early in the evening before the two people 
meet. The girl usually starts dressing three 
hours before her escort arrives and during 
this time she experiences _ several 
moments of near nervous breakdown. A 
monstrous battle takes place within as she 
worries about what she and her date will 
talk about and whether or not he will 
throw up when he sees her. 

But, alas, the guy is not exempt from 
these internal battles, because he also falls 
victim to the sharp claws of anxiety. He 
broods about the girl--wondering if she 
will like him--and about his aftershave-- 
wondering if it is too repulsive. 

One of the most difficult problems that a 
guy must resolve concerns the question of 
where to take his date. 

This is a common plight of most 
students. However, through on-campus 
groups like the Student Center Governing 
Board and various Greek organizations, 


COLLEGE STUDENTS DESIRE a shoulder to 
lean on, a person to tell troubles and someone to 
just be with. 


many options are 
available for the couple 
wishing to keep their 
expenses at a =  mini- 
mum. 

Indianapolis Senior 
Lorrie Myers and her 
date find it easy to to 
save money and still 
have a good time. 

“We try to keep it 
low-cost so we eat at 
Ponderosa or Long John 
Silvers. Later, we either 
go to residence hall 
dances, movies at the 
student center, or we go 
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be so temperamental, ENJOYING A FEW minutes alone in the back to the dorm where 
When I comb you back, gun, this couple openly expresses itsem- © play ping pong, 


pool, and_ electronic 
games,’ said Myers. 

In addition to this, some couples attend 
sporting events, concerts, hayrides and the 
ever-present parties that exist both on and 
off campus. Others may choose to spend a 
quiet, peaceful evening at home together 
watching television, talking, studying or 
just relaxing. 

For the more affluent couples, excur- 
sions to Indianapolis and other towns are 
quite popular. Brenda Bryant, Ossian 
sophomore, said, “Sometimes we take 
trips to Indianapolis to shop, but mostly 
we go to try out the foreign food 
restaurants.” Not only do these excursions 
offer couples a weekend of relief away 
from the University, but it also provides 
for them a special time to be alone with 
one another. 

Whether for recreation, relaxation, or 
romance, dating is a very prevalent activi- 
ty among students. The cost can be kept 
low while providing the students with a 
chance for socializing with members of 
the opposite sex. Lawana Welch, In- 
dianapolis sophomore, summed up much 
of what dating is about by saying, “We talk 
about the old times and the new ones we 
just made.” 

“12:45 and my date didn’t go as well as 
it should have. We went to a drive-in. | 
wanted to watch the movie; he didn't.” 

“After dinner and the movie, my date 
drove to the freshmen parking lot and 
walked me to my door. | stood waiting for 
a soft, sensuous kiss. My date moved 
closer to me and extended his hand. A 
handshake! I ignored it and slowly backed 
into my room, alone.’”’L) by Tammy Feller 
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Information and 


guidance 


The city and campus provide places to receive birth control instruction 


N contemporary society, sexual act- 

ivitvy of today’s college students is an 
otten-practiced occurence. Since sex has 
become a more open issue, Planned 
Parenthood services are rapidly becoming 
as much a part of university life as dorm 
food and final exams 

Students could find information at the 


student center, however to obtain birth 
control pills they had to go to Planned 
Parenthood. 

The Birth Control Information Center, 
located in the basement of the student 
center, is part of the Planned Parenthood 
Outreach Program. 

BCIC has been located on campus since 
Barbara Hinkle, a former student, opened 
her dorm room to people wanting to find 
out more about birth control. 

Hinkle began the program with no fun- 
ding or help other than what she could 
provide. BCIC is now funded through 
Planned Parenthood and the Student 
Association. 

While there’s still no medical staff in the 


A PLAIN, RED BRICK building on Cherry Street 


houses Planned Parenthood, which serves the 
needs of many students with a sliding fee scale. 
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Student Center office, there are pamphlets 
and films available. 

No prescriptive medicines, such as birth 
control pills, can be obtained in the stu- 
dent center. For any type of prescriptive 
birth control or examinations, the main 
office on Cherry Street must be visited. 

Barbara Maves, Executive Director of 
East Central Indiana Planned Parenthood, 
said 27 percent of the patients seeking 
some form of birth control from the main 
branch were college students during the 
past year. 

The BCIC office serves around 1,000 
students per year, according to Natalie 
West, the graduate assistant in the office. 

Martha Nye, direct supervisor of the 
Outreach offices, said there are about 11 
students per quarter employed by Planned 
Parenthood for either salary or credit 
hours. 

The largest number of student positions 
are filled by students in the health science 
department, but social work, physiology, 


counseling and math are areas also well- 
represented. 

Most of the services available through 
Planned Parenthood, that were once pro- 
vided for little or no fee to students, could 
be obtained on a sliding scale according to 
the students’ ability to pay. 

Planned Parenthood receives its funding 
through Title X, public funds, Title XX, 
social services, patient fees and donations. 
The BCIC also receives funds from the 
Student Association to help pay for the 
film library and publicity. 

During the winter, Planned Parenthood 
lost the majority of its funding, making its 
fees comparable to those other physicians 
charge. 

College gives students the opportunity 
to be away from parents. Students have 
choices to make and with those choices 
comes responsibility. BCIC offers advice 
and information for those who_ use its 
services. BCIC is changing with the 


changing world. L) by Dona Johnson 


BLOOD SAMPLES supply valuable informa- 
tion. Graduate student Beth Zawodni provides 
Becky Jarvis, graduate student employee at Plan- 
ned Parenthood, with a blood sample. 


STUDENT EMPLOYEES function in many areas, 
from health needs to clerical jobs. Chuck 
Grabowski, Muncie graduate student, sets up an 
appointment. 


Cindy Rodocker Cindy Rodocker 


TO AVOID the hassle of parking and the expense 4 "ABOARD ; 
of gas money some students resort to riding the : i 
campus buses. 


Eric Poppleton 


AS AN ALTERNATIVE to living in dorms, 
sophomore Jackie Rogers chose to live off cam- 
pus. If properly financed, money can be saved, 
but if not, more money would be spent. 


DUE TO THE rising costs of transportation, many 
students have turned to the use of bicycles and 
motorcycles. Some students even prefer their op- 
tion of walking from class to class. 
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HIS had been the most hectic | 
week of her life. Not only did she have [ft 


a a 
three meetings to go to, but also an inter- [i 
view for a job, two tests and a paper due. {i 
Somewhere in this mess she spent most of _ |! 


her money and only had $2 left for the | 
weekend. If she didn’t start cutting corners | 


a | ; | 
soon, she’d never make it. y 

Weeks like this are not uncommon for q 

college students. They rank high among 


those desperate for money and those with 0 


30 hours of work in a 24-hour day. That’s | 
C7», College has a knack for why college students are the corner cut- \ 


“a, making the S ig n Ing of a ch eck a ee people are cutting corners 
Q a pa in ful experience in the sense that they do things less and do 


things that cost less,” said Troy Watkins, ( 
Q Huntington sophomore. He said students 
Ae) tend to buy less pizza and pop, but more 
Ve inexpensive items like popcorn. | 

g & Tamara Thornton, Utica, Mo. freshman, 


To 
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AS A SOURCE of making money, many people 
collect different things. A common sight on cam- 
pus is students collecting aluminum cans for 


ad Lilly Blagojevich, Valparaiso 
feshman, saved money by cooking in on 
liday evenings when the residence hall 
(ning service doesn’t serve. When asked 
‘hat they cook, Lilly laughed and said, 
Something like soup--25 cents a can.”’ 
Another way Thorton cuts costs was 
ly buying certain things in stores she 
mesn’t usually shop in. “I find myself 
sopping more and more in K-mart-like 
fores,”’ said Thornton. 

‘Places that sell used books were also 
ivorites among students. Some organiza- 
fons, like the Off Campus Association 
ad residence halls, sponsored used book 
jles to help students save and make 
‘oney. Waiting in the lines is a comfort 
ompared to the pain that is evoked when 
‘student has to write a check for new 
voks. 

Used records are an advantage for 
| 


students at Repeat Performance in the 
village. The store buys records from 
students that are in good condition and 
can be sold. 

“They have some good deals,” said Fred 
Malouf, Muncie graduate student, who has 
bought records there. He said newer 
releases are sold for as little as $4. 

Chris Carl, Huntington freshman, has a 
different idea about cutting corners in his 
budget. He said the best way he has found 
is to ‘give the car payment book to my 
parents.” 

There is a wide variety of jobs on cam- 
pus that help students make the money 
they need. Some of the most unusual jobs 
were with the handicapped _ services. 
Students were hired to read _ class 


assignments for the blind. They can tape 
record them in the library so visually- 
impaired students can 


listen to them 


FA Phillips, Jr 


recycling. 


IN ORDER TO save money on those ever- 
expensive food bills, Eric Lindley, Greenwood 
sophomore, shops at Eavey’s. Coupon cutting 
also helps to cut down on the food bill. 


Patty Hughes 


whenever they need to. 

One of the most convenient jobs on 
campus is that of a desk staff. Students 
work in their own residence halls around 
people they know. It’s a way to cut corners 
around the time it would take to walk to 
work or the money it would take to buy 
gas. 

Giving something was also a way to 
make those corners a little less hard to cut. 
This didn’t mean a student had to be a 
nude model, although this is a possibility 
for some, but students sometimes traded 
in some plasma. 

At the Muncie Plasma Center people 
give blood and then get some of it back-- 
along with cash. Two units of blood are 
taken, then the red blood cells and a salt 
water solution are returned to the donor's 
system. The donor also gets a payment of 
around $10, depending on the blood type. 


CONTINUED 
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Mo Ale ioe: nme tomer eee ecm peeme ea men is nl 


CORNER CUTTERS make use of every minute. 
Snackingon the way to class and studying in bet- 
ween classes help to lighten the load. 


FIGHTING the cost with any means available is a 
necessity for most college students. Window in- 
sulation hedges on the heating bills. 


Patty Hughes 


Student living 
with no frills 


cont. 
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He can give plasma two times in seven 
days, with a 48-hour period in between 
donor times. Some students make their 
weekly deposits then have some extra 
money for the weekend. 

Students who stay with more common 
jobs may take on two jobs. This gives 
them money, but cuts down on their time. 
Troy Watkins, sophomore, worked as a 
desk staff in Schmidt Hall and on 
weekends worked at a grocery store in his 
hometown, Huntington. This forced him 
to give up some of his free time. 

People who get caught up in the maze of 
college activities also had to cut corners. 
The thing that is usually last to be squeez- 
ed into a busy schedule is studying. 

It’s not at all uncommon for students to 
skip one class to study for a test in 
another. Students also stay up all night 
studying then skip out of class the next 
day to make up for the lost sleep. 


Eric Poppleton 


A favorite place to study for the busy 
student is in the cafeteria during meal 
time, if they can fit meals in, that is. And 
the people who don’t make it to lunch but 
do make it to class spend their class time 
as productively as possible--they study for 
another class or write the speech they 
have to give in two hours. 

The hardest thing to fit into a schedule 
is reading the masses of material pro- 
fessors insist is vital to education. They 
expect students to digest every word in the 
chapters and books they assign and often 
seem to forget that students, too, need 
time for relaxation. 

There were shortcuts that came readily 
to the rescue of experienced corner-cutting 
readers. Kathy Holt, Greenwood 
freshman, said when she is short on time 
she skims. 

“T just read the dark print or the italiciz- 
ed words.” Used books, besides being 


qeaper, sometimes have important in- 
yrmation already highlighted for skimm- 
ng, also. 

'Scot Green, Fort Wayne freshman, liked 
» buy Cliff Notes instead of reading the 
atire books he was assigned. Chapter 
immaries are also important to the time- 
onscious reader. 

When he doesn’t go to class, maybe 
=cause he needs the sleep, Green had so- 

- -eone take notes for him or borrowed so- 

‘eone else’s. 

Getting to and from class cost time, but 
orner cutters always find a way. “I drive 
t class and hope! don’t get a ticket,” said 
freen. Catching the bus and cutting 
trough buildings or across lawns also 
sve time when there isn’t much to spare 
fore a class or meeting. 

Corner cutters were often the people 
Yted “mooch of the year.” They knew 
Yiere every cookie jar on the floor was 
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PEANUT BUTTER beats the inflation bite for both 
snacks and meals. Eating cheaper, not necessari- 
ly, can cut corners. 


MEALS prepared at home beat the ready-mixed 
and fast-food store meals for selection and cost. 
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and who the suckers were who would sup- 
ply sweet cravings at any hour. 

Some corner cutters budgeted time well 
by getting a neighbor to proofread and type 
papers. This cut the neighbor’s time so 
much that she had to compose her speech 
for the next day at the typewriter without 
writing-it out first. It’s all part of cutting 
corners. 

Newspaper coupons of any kind will 
save a few extra pennies. Second-hand 
clothing stores, aluminum can recycling 
and writing other people’s papers for 
money are just a few other corner cutting 
ideas. 

The corner cutter, whether a mooch, a 
plasma donor or a skim reader, is the col- 
lege student. The shortest distance bet- 
ween two points is a straight line..and that 
may mean cutting corners to. get 
there.L) by Beth Dotson 
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GROUND ZERO WEEK brought 
people throughout the nation 
together to protest and inform 
people of the dangers of nuclear 
war. 


fears and cheer 
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Mike Yoder 

T all began with the babel, clamour and 

hubbub of a new president and a new plan 
for the economy. 

The cries for the release of the Iran-held 
hostages had ceased, the political rhetoric of 
the presidential campaigns diminished and 
disco radio stations were going off the air. 

But a nation listened. It listened for a new 
sound. It listened for the sounds that would 
echo through memories and revive the 
failures and successes, splendors and 
tragedies of a year of strange discord. 

The “pop” of a would-be assassin’s gun 
outside a Hilton Hotel made the most 
headlines during the year. 

The tumult and_ scuffle of President 
Ronald Reagan being rushed to the hospital 
and a suspect being subdued vividly con- 
trasted the silent seconds James Brady and 


others spent helplessly bleeding on the 
Washington sidewalk. 

And the shot reverbrated. Six weeks later 
Pope John Paul II was seriously injured by 
an assassination attempt. While a pope and 
president recovered, assassination attempts 
continued--and sometimes succeeded. 

Egypt’s Anwar Sadat, a former Time “Man 
of the Year” for his newsworthiness, would 
make headlines no more. Anti- 
Westernization Muslim machine gunners 
killed Sadat and seven others during a Cairo 
military parade. 

But the cries of grieving mothers from 
Atlanta proved it was a year that even 
children were subject to violence. 

Twenty-eight black children later, Wayne 
B. Williams was apprehended. His subse- 
quent trial and conviction for two of the 
murders were not enough to silence the 
sound of falling tears. 

While the murders apparently stopped, 
questions about Williams’ guilt or in- 
noncence were still raised. 

Kansas City music and melody turned to 
disharmony and dishevelment during a fox 
trot revival at the Hyatt Regency. But the fox 
trot music was replaced by the sound of steel 
and concrete crashing to the floor. 

The ‘“‘skywalks” where several couples 
had been dancing collapsed and fell onto the 
crowd of 1,500. Mixed in the rubble were 
111 dead and 190 injured. 


But for some, at least, there 
was the sweet sound of success. 

The “swoosh” of more suc- 
cessful space shuttle flights was 
as impressive as the first. 

And the “swoosh” of a skirt 
signalled the arrival of Sandra 
Day O’Connor, female and 51, 
as she assumed the sister role in 
the = brethern’.2 of the —U:S. 
Supreme Court. 

California claimed the World 
Series and the Superbow! while 
fans roared welcomes to the 
Dodgers and the 49ers. 


Knoxville prepared for thousands of 
tourists and sightseers at the world’s fair. 
While initial crowds were low in number, 
the city was hopeful. 

But the overpowering volume of fear, 
failure and loss often drowned out the suc- 
cess sound. Lech Walensa and Solidarity 
heard the cell door clamp on freedom. 

America--maybe in prayer, perhaps not 
knowing what better to do--lit candles and 
placed them in yards and windows. But the 
candlelight was not bright enough to shine 
on distant Poland. 

Following European protests over nuclear 
arms, the nation prepared for the worst with 
Ground Zero Day. Speeches, films, lectures, 
and discussion panels focused on nuclear 
weapons. The world became aware of the 


tragic possibilities. Reina 


NATION/WORLD __ 


A nation listened for 
the sounds that 
would echo through 
memories and 
revive the failures 
and successes, 
splendors and 
tragedies of a year 
of strange discord. 


AS THE SNOW MELTED, 
Fort Wayne was left under 
water as three rivers 
overflowed, their banks. 
Thousands of volunteers 
converged on the northern 
Indiana city to stack sand- 
bags in hopes of keeping the 
flood waters back. Richard 
Neuman takes a break from 
sandbagging to rest. 
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And uncontrollable laughter turned to sor- 
row and confusion when John Belushi was 
found naked and dead, apparently from a 
drug overdose. Fans played The Blues 
Brothers and watched re-runs of Saturday 
Night Live. 

And few could hear the honk of a yellow 
taxi without remembering the loss of Harry 
Chapin. 

Loss was not for all--some never had it to 
begin with. The sound of frustration and 
hopelessness could be heard from mumbl- 
ing people waiting in long unemployment 
lines, long food stamp lines and long lunch 
lines at charity missions. 

It was a year when inflation raced and 
unemployment rose. When one slowed, the 
other seemed to accelerate. And after a 
warm initial reception, Reaganomics was 
being given a long, hard look. 

The “royal wedding” tied the world to the 
tube as Prince Charles and Lady Diana tied 
the knot. The world watched Britons 
become entwined in its royal loyalty and 
grandeur; much of the world became ent- 
wined, as well. 

But in the same year the wedding bells 
rang in London, funeral bells tolled for 
hunger strikers in Northern Ireland. The vast 
wedding cake and glamorous dinners vivid- 
ly contrasted the hunger strikers bizarre bat- 
tle of self-starvation. 

Bobby Sands and others fought their 
special kind of battle valiantly. While their 
cause was questioned by many, their dedica- 
tion to it was beyond scrutiny. 

In Afghanistan, the freedom fighters quiet- 
ly continued their battle. They faced a for- 
midable foe, but kept on fighting. 

And while Vietnam vets camped and 
chanted protests outside the White House 
about the effects of Agent Orange, others 
became concerned with the possibility of a 
“new Vietnam” in El] Salvador. 
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Attentions turned farther 
south when the formerly 
unheard of Falkland Islands 


became heard of. England and 
Argentina clashed for control of 
an often barren island populated 
with some people of English 
descent and lots of sheep. 

But the war was_ serious-- 
deadly serious for pilots, in- 
fantrymen, sailors and marines 
from both countries. 

The sound of whipping winter 
winds became all too familiar 
during a year when a record- 
setting winter hit almost all 
parts of the country. The deep 
snows made even the most avid 
winter sportsmen desire the end 
of winter. 

But the melting snow had to 
go somewhere, and much of it 
seemed to go to Ft. Wayne. Five 
swollen rivers and heavy spring 
rains, 3-combined {to force 
homeowners to flee and 
volunteers to gather from all 
over the state. 

Millions of sandbags later, the flood was 
turned back and the sound of rushing water 
was silenced. It was an ominous silence at 
the end of the year, a silence that became in- 
creasingly loud. 

It was the silence that appeared in the 
faces of people frozen in yellowed 
newspaper photos and old magazine pic- 
tures. It was a silence that forced one to 
remember the sounds of a year gone by.L] by 
Stephen Ferry 


PROTESTORS GATHERED in front of city hall to 
sing songs that intitiated a week of nuclear arms 
awareness in Muncie. Dr. Ray Montagno, assistant 
professor of management science joined the rally. 


Mike Yoder 
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The “royal wedding” tied the 
world to the tube as Prince 
Charles and lady Diana tied the 
knot...much of the world became 
entwined, as well. 


Mike Yoder 


ABOVE EVERYTHING ELSE 
stands the Sunsphere which serv- 
ed as the centerpiece to the 1982 
World’s Fair. Host Knoxville 
became the center of attention as 
thousands traveled to the Ten- 
nessee city from May through Oc- 
tober. 


SANDBAGS THAT WEIGHED 
anywhere from 35 to 55 pounds 
were tossed and piled stagegically 
in the Lakeside Pemberton dike in 
Fort Wayne. One of the many 
volunteers throws another sandbag 
which kept water away from 
neighboring houses. 


NPL SORT AN SE REE TE ST 


Mike Yoder 
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BRICKS AND CONCRETE 
began falling, making the College 
of Architecture and Planning a 
center of attention for university 
officials. Officials later filed suit 
against building contractors for 
breach of contract. This suit was 
only one of the record number 
that the university was involved 
in during the year. 


Eric Poppleton 


Just as the conflicts 


varied, so did the 
weapons. Some laun- 
ched verbal assaults 
by the ad- 
ministrators...and 
still others took legal 
action. 
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Cardinal conflicts 


F one kept an eye on the university 

during the year, he probably felt much 
like a Roman watching gladiators. 

In the university arena, spectators 
witnessed battles between the institiution 
and its students. Conflicts also arose bet- 
ween the university and campus organiza- 
tions. And both the university and _ its 
students combatted outside forces. 

Just as the conflicts varied, so 
did the weapons. Some launch- 
ed verbal assaults on the ad- 
minitration. Others protested 
more actively. And still others 
took legal action. 

Armed with picket signs and 
chanting, “We pay but have no 
say,’ students marched to pro- 
test the university's spring break 
decision to cut eight varsity 
sports from the athletic budget 
for economic reasons. 

While athletes and _ non- 
athletes alike joined in protest, 
the effects seemed minimal. 

In another struggle, the 
university took measures to 
control the activities of frater- 
nities after a March Delta Tau 
Delta rush party resulted in the 
hospitalization of three students 
for over-intoxication. 

Delta Tau Delta was placed on a one year 
probation by the university. Lambda Chi 
Alpha received the same punishment when 
some of its members cursed at a residence 
hall staff and some students. 

On the legal battlefront, artillery was 
heavy during the year as the university faced 
more lawsuits than at any time during its 63- 
year history. 

The Society of Professional Journalists- 
Sigma Delta Chi filed suit on Nov. 20 to ask 
the courts to declare a secret ballot by the 
university senate in violation of the Indiana 
Open Door Law. 

The court decided the senate did not 
violate the law since it did not fit the law’s 
definition of a “governing body.” The case 
was not appealed. 

The American Federation of Teachers and 
other individuals filed a suit which again 
claimed the university violated the Open 
Door Act. 

This alleged violation concerned an agree- 
ment between the university and Nell 
Young, who served as the university presi- 
dent’s secretary for 33 years. 

President Robert Bell wanted to reassign 
Young to the associate provost’s office, but 
Young refused to accept the position. Conse- 
quently, Young lost her job and considered 
suing the university for damages. 


However, the secretary and her former 
employer reached a “secret” agreement out 
of court. 

Five days after the suit was filed, the 
university released the agreement. A faculty 
member also launched a legal assault 
against the university. Richard Riggin, 
associate professor of finance, filed a $1.2 
million breach of contract suit on January 4. 

Riggin was hired as an assistant professor 
of business education in January 1962 and 
signed a contract which stipulated he would 
receive annual salary increments. However, 
the university abolished the salary-increase 
policy in 1980 and instituted a policy based 
on merit. Consequently, Riggin was denied 
a salary increase two consecutive years. 

Another faculty member chose the same 
weapon to fight the university. William 
Korf, an avowed homosexual and former 
music professor, filed suit asking the U.S. 
Circuit Court in Indianapolis to award him 
$500,000 in punitive damages, back pay and 
benefits. 

Korf was the first tenured professor to be 
fired in university history. 

The university initiated a legal battle of its 

own on March 4 when it sued the designer 

of the College of Architecture and Planning 
Building for negligence and breach of con- 
tract. 

The suit alleged that Melvin Birkey and 
Associates failed to prepare the design of the 
building “in a competent and satisfactory 
matter’ and thus violated the contract. 

During the fall quarter, bricks and con- 
crete started falling from the north and south 
walls of the building because not enough 
steel-inforced concrete beams were installed 
to keep the bricks in place. 

The Field Sports Building also was a 
center of attention during the winter. While 
students struggled through sub-zero weather 
and numerous snow storms, ice and snow 
accumulated on the quonset hut. The 
weight proved too much for the building to 
withstand, and on February 3 it collapsed. 

While there were no _ injuries, athletic 
teams which usually practiced inside were 
victims of a late spring start. 

The end of spring quarter saw the appoin- 
ment of a new student board member to the 
university Board of Trustees. Julie Lynne 
Pottenger was named successor. 

As a result of the Mike Looper’s former ad- 
ministration’s overspending, SA’s new presi- 
dent, Jana Madden, was forced to operate 
without funds for two months and start $750 
in the red. 

Meanwhile, the university arena was 
packed with spectators sitting back waiting 
for another battle-filled year to come. by 
Greg Weaver 


JULIE LYNN POTTENGER, Tipton senior, 
replaced Christy Swing as the only student on 
the nine-member Board of Trustees early in 
May. Pottenger was required to attend a 
meeting each month with other members and 
vote on policies attending the university. 
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CAMPAIGN POSTERS decorated the lawn of 
Emens Auditorium during the May primaries. 
-Emens was one of the voting sites for Ball State 
students. 


INCHES OF SNOW ANDICE caused the Field 
Sports Building to collapse early in February. 
Students, police and newsmen gathered at the 
quonset hut which was used by sporting teams 
to practice during winter months. 


William E. Vance 
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No place to park 


9,000 parking permits were issued for 3,000 spaces 
equalling 50,000 to 60,000 parking violations 


ESPERATE for any space to 
r, he parked in the first place. He 
already 15 minutes late and the 
criminal justice final wouldn't wait. Glan- 
cing at his watch, he failed to notice the 
no parking” sign that was in front of his 
Cal 

The traffic office issued more than 9,000 
parking stickers--that meant that almost 
half of all students needed a parking space. 
In addition to the on-campus, off-campus 
and commuting students, there are some 
3,000 faculty and staff who require park- 
ing spaces. 

The parking problem that existed all 
across Campus may have caused students 
some difficulties in securing a convenient 
spot to park. However, plans were under- 
way to construct a new parking structure 
the size of the Emens garage, according to 
Thomas Osborn, director of the Office of 
Traffic, Safety and Security. 

“It’s pretty definite that there will be 
another parking structure, and it will pro- 
bably be completed sometime in 1983,” 

)sborn said. The bulk of the parking areas 
have been located north of campus, but 
two new parking areas were opened on 
the south side to help the people com- 
ing in from the south. 

“We don’t have 
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parking spaces, but we have yet to run out 
completely of parking spaces. It is a major 
concern, especially during bad weather,” 
Osborn said. 

“Right now, we are in as good shape or 
better than many other campuses that are 
in the same situation,’ Osborne said. 

The biggest problem with parking, aside 
from not being able to find a convenient 
space, that most students complain, grum- 
ble and bicker about is parking violations. 
Osborn estimated thet  aproximately 
50,000 to 60,000 parking violations are 
issued ,each year. Osborn claimed that 
people make it harder on themselves by 
not following the rules and sometimes 
totally ignoring them. 

The student returned to his car from the 
criminal justice final and discovered a 
police cadet writing a parking ticket. 
Outraged by this obvious injustice, he 
ranted on about the law, Constitutional 
rights and student legal services--until the 
cadet pointed out that he was parked il- 
legally in a space reserved for the han- 
dicapped. The student stared speechless at 
the sign the cadet had pointed out to him, 
and accepted the ticket, vowing never to 
be late for his criminal justice class 
again.{_] by Paul Robb 
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WHEN SPACE is precious, swampland suffices. 
The “Muncie Monsoons” don’t make unpaved 


lots any more of a joy than they are to begin with. 
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THE ALL-TOO-WELL-KNOWN campus cadets 
seem to cover every corner of the campus looking 
for the next ticket victim. 


WITH ALL OF THE problems with parking, 
someone must have lost respect for the campus 
rules. These socks are a form of protest that repre- 
sent the frustration that many students associate 
with parking. 


6 AM 
TO 6PM 


William E 


MON THRU FRI 


TIGHT SQUEEZES are often better than no park- 
ing space at all, especially when class begins in 
two minutes and there is not another space in 
sight. There may be a surprise later--a ticket. 


Steve Buchanan 
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A FIVE MINUTE break for Don Jones, university 
policeman, means achance to smoke a cigarette. 


JUNIOR BETH HOLDER relaxes between laps 
after a tough workout in the pool. 


William E. Vance 
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Equal employment? 


Working hard may only be hardly working 


ONEY: a major problem for almost 

all college students. There are several 
ways in which to remedy the situation; 
one of them is writing home and begging 
Mom and Dad for an extra ten dollars for 
Friday night. 

Most students, however, dislike depen- 
ding on their parents for everything. The 
only alternative left for them is taking a 
part-time job. 

Taking a job isn’t that much of a hassle, 
but the nature of the work can cause a like 
or an extreme dislike for the job. Working 
hard versus hardly working: the dilemma 
of students working on campus. 

Some of the jobs require manual labor, 
while others require brain power. Just a 
quick glance around campus during a nor- 
mal day finds many students hard at work 
--and some hardly working. 

One example can be found in the Hurst 
dining service line where Jeff Myers, a 
sophomore from Ft. Wayne, works. 

For lunch period, Myers is a dining 
room attendant. Come supper time, he 
may be working on the salad bar, as a 
server, Or on any one of the various jobs 
students work at when they are employed 
by the dining service. 

Myers said he likes working for the din- 


LOADING A PICK-UP TRUCK can be strenuous 


work when its a solo job. 


ing service. “I don't have to leave the 
building to go to work. I just) run 
downstairs and come in. It’s really handy 
this way,” Myers said. 

“This is the reason I’m still living in the 
halls. Otherwise, I'd probably move off 
campus. But this job is just too handy and 
the work isn’t that hard,” said Myers. 

Hardly working? No, Myers said they all 
do their jobs. Perhaps it isn’t as easy as 
some of the jobs on campus, but it may 
not be as hard as some either. 

Leaving LaFollette Complex and walk- 
ing toward the center of campus, one 
might make a stop in Bracken Library. 
Carrie Carter, Muncie freshman, Marnita 
Russell, Muncie sophomore, and Lynnette 
Brown, Muncie senior, sit behind the cir- 
culation desk, ready to check out books. 

“People seem to think all we do is sit 
here and check out books all day,” Carter 
said 

“Yeah, but we file, answer the 
telephones and put away books, too. It’s 
not always as it meets the eye,’ said 
Brown. 

Carter said she was just yelled at by a 
woman who was mad _ because she 
couldn’t renew a book. “It just left me 
speechless, I didn’t know what to do.” 


CONTINUEL 
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Russell said she likes working in the 
library because it is close by and the 
work isn't really hard. “ We don’t just sit 
here and get bored, but we don't do really 
hard things,” she said. 

Down the spiral staircase and through 
the doors leading into the educational 
resources, Brenda Neuman is “hardly 
working.” Her job for the day is checking 
people in and out of the resource rooms. 

She and her co-workers either work 
behind the main desk getting materials 
students need, or they sit at the front desk 
counting students entering the resource 
area. She said her job is usuelly easy and 
she enjoys working in the section. 

“One day I’m out here, and the next day 
I'm behind the main desk again. That way, 
none of us does everything all the time,” 
Neuman said. 

In the Administration Building Dale 
Ellison, Yorktown freshman, works as a 
student assistant to Dr. Richard Rowray. 
assistant dean of students for enrollment 
and services. Ellison said he is neither 
“working hard ” or “hardly working.” 

“I’m working smart. The things | do re- 
quire a lot of brain work, not really hard 
work, but it certainly isn’t easy, either.” 

Ellison said while most students were 
enjoying their Christmas break, he had 
charge of the office for a couple of days. “I 
really enjoyed it, and the extra money was 
nice,”’ he said. 

Students stopping by the Talley Ho fora 
Coke might find someone like Vicki 
Knight, Muncie senior, behind the 
register. Knight is the student manager for 
the Talley Ho. She either runs the register 
or tends the beverage line in the popular 
student center hangout. 

“lve been here three years and | really 
like this place,” she said. Knight 
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sometimes helps out on the weekends in 
catering when extra cooks are neeed. 
She said she is “working hard’ and 
“hardly working’ at the same _ time. 
‘When I’m behind the register, it’s not too 
bad. But sometimes the beverage line can 
bea real problem,” she said. 

The Campus Information Center is a 
place that may often appear as a home 
for easy jobs. Hardly working? Not 
necessarily, according to student manager 
Nancy Simpson, Medina, Ohio junior. 

“Sure, we answer the phones and find 
answers to questions for people, but that’s 
only part of the job. We do the ride-rider 
board, we aid the campus police with the 
lost and found, we help the Campus Visit 
House arrange student tours and all our 
peole are trained to work at the hotel desk, 
too,’”’ said Simpson. 

“It’s basically a public relations job, but, 
I guess if you are talking about actual 
labor, we are hardly working,” said Simp- 
son. 

Many students work as assistants to 
faculty members. Jeff Short, Economy 
junior, is a student assistant to Dr. Larry 
Horney, journalism administrative assis- 
tant. Short said he is in the “hardly work- 
ing’ class. He grades papers and types tests 
and assignments. 

“Tl really enjoy my job. It’s not really 
hard, and the hours are good for my class 
schedule. Compared to other jobs, I guess 
I’m hardly working,” said Short. 

While one student scraped gooey mash- 
ed potatoes and a half-eaten chicken leg 
from a plate in dining service, another stu- 
dent studied while sitting in a padded 
chair. His only job was to check bookbags 
as students exited from the library. One 
was ‘working hard” and the other was 
“hardly working.”C) by Kellie Edwards 


THE GROUNDS CREW relies on the help of a 
cherry picker to get to its target high in the trees. 


USING A NEW FANGLED tool to make his job 
easier, this grounds crew employee clears trash 
from around Benny. 


Cindy Rodocker f 
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Almighty grade 
point averages 


Sr: quickly sized-up the dark- 
ly handsome, Levi-attired 
stranger with whom she had been 
chatting while waiting in line to 
sign up for classes. 

Seizing the opportunity, she ask- 
ed, with what she hoped to be an 
appealing mixture of innocence and 
covert sexiness, “You haven't told 
me your number. What is it?” 

“Mine’s 3.320. What’s yours?” 

“l’m 3.780,” she replied modest- 
ly. 

“That's a good average,” he said, 
appraising her for the first time. 
“How about dinner?”’ 

A college student’s grade point 
average is as much a part of conver- 
sations as an astrological sign is in a 
singles’ bar. 

One set of numbers, four digits, 
represents the success or failure of a 
college career to some, but to others 
it is only a tidbit in a lifetime of 
triviality. 

Grade point averages are impor- 
tant enough for ambitious students 
to lose sleep, weight, and a certain 
amount of peace of mind for a 
single test. 

Low GPAs mean no admission to 
law or medical school, no graduate 
work and lessened financial aid 
from institutions and parents. High 
GPAs represent the chance for a 
career and financial gains. 
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Luck plays an important part in 
securing a healthy grade point 
average, despite some _ professors’ 
claims to the contrary. 

Luck is getting a professor who 
believes in giving “A”s for en- 
thusiasm and participation and who 
doesn’t believe in final exams and 
pop quizzes. Luck is having a room- 
mate who kept all of his tests and 
workbook pages. Luck is not cat- 
ching the flu when everyone else 
has it and never having a hangover. 
Above all, luck is being one of the 
fortunate few who doesn’t go blank 
at the sight of a test. 

Every aspect of classwork in- 
volves a variable. Some students are 
competent in most areas of general 
study; others. struggle through 
pocket billiards. Some are talented 
in many areas; others excel only in 
more exotic subjects, such as 
beekeeping, and tribal mask mak- 
ing. 

Good grades involve a certain 
amount of diligent study. Until 
most colleges offer a_ literature 
course in TV Guide, students will be 
forced to spend part of their time 
reading text books. 

The good grades and the not so 
good grades, and the important and 
the unimportant combine to form 
that number which _ represents 
academic achievement. A GPA 
represents everything from physical 
education and_ psychology to 
elementary education and nuclear 
physics. Students are what they 
manage to remember. 

What did you say your GPA 


was? [J] by Paula Glass 
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MAKING A FEW CORRECTIONS in his 
assignment, Tom Evans keeps up with his 
algebra to get good grades. 


FA Phillips. Jr 


TAKING ADVANTAGE of a place to 
stretch out and a few minutes of privacy, 
Nancy Meyer reads her textbook in hopes 
of better grades. 


MANY STUDENTS FIND the library is a 
good place to catch up on homework and 
sometimes even socialize. 


te RE Ee EE TEESE 


STUDYING REQUIRES lots of space to 
spread out and silence enough to concen- 
trate. 
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students decided that the Arts 
Terrace was the place to do 
homework with friends. 


IN ADDITION 


INSTEAD OF RETURNING 
HOME AFTER CLASS, many 
| ea | 


Student Life 


Sue Wilden 


A campus playground 


Sue Wilden 


ARTS TERRACE STEPS were a 


favorite resting place during fall 
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and spring as students gathered. 


The Quad, the playground for 
campus kids as young as Bur- 
ris brats and as old as emeritus 
educators, was the site of 
classwork, homework and 
sometimes no work--just play. 

Quad life was as varied as 
the size and shapes of the trees 
that filled the grassy square 
bordered by West Quad, the 
Fine Arts Building, East Quad 
and the Administration 
Building. 

The network of paths and 
walkways connecting 
classrooms, lecture halls and 
labs to dorms, apartments and 
parking lots was a major 
thoroughfare for campus 
residents heading to class. 

Thousands of Nikes, san- 
dals, deck shoes, heels and 
dress shoes traversed the ce- 
ment that webbed the Quad 
on the daily trek. The chimes 
could be heard echoing the 
minutes to the start of class. 

But the Quad was more 
than just a pedestrian 
highway. It was a destination, 
itself. 

Students came to the Quad 
to fling frisbees, meet friends 
and stretch in the sun. 

Art students drew the trees, 
buildings and other students. 
Geography students carefully 
graphed the slight incline 


toward the computer center. 
Fencing classses crossed foils, 
aerobics classes danced and 
conditioning classes jogged. 

Barry Commoner gave 
views on Earth Day amid the 
tree-speckled lawn. “A Day in 
the Park” was sponsored by 
the Student Center Governing 
Board. And the Gideons pass- 
ed out the small, green- 
covered books containing “the 
word.” 

It wasn’t unusual to hear an 
impromptu concert from a 
guitarist or flute player sitting 
on the art building steps. Even 
during the dead of winter, the 
stillness of the Quad was 
broken by the snowball fights 
and cross country skiers. 

Freshmen orientation 
groups were given tours of the 
Quad during the first day on 
campus. And on the last day 
on campus the university 
president handed out gradua- 
tion scrolls from atop the art 
building steps overlooking the 
Quad. 

While most feet pounded 
the paths of the quad within 
the hot confines of shoes 
heading toward class, it was a 
refreshing change to pull off 
the traditional footwear and 
stretch toes in the grass of the 
campus playground.C) 


SNOW BURIED THE CAMPUS 
AND CARS during January. Mark 
Malone, Greg Acton and Ron 
Lavassaur managed to dig out their 
car only to find the streets snow- 
covered and unplowed. 


BECAUSE OF THE) HEAVY, 
SNOWFALL during the winter of 
1982 many students’ cars were 
buried, some for only a few days 
and some until the spring thaw. 


a 


Patty Hughes FA. Phillips. Jr 


Inches close residents in 


A record low -17_ degree blizzard bashes. One campus residents hiked to Muncie residents were 
temperature and a windchill of white or face the biting Clevenger Hall resident unable to get to grocery 
factor of 69 degrees below cold. sponsored a beach party, stores and emergency crews 
zero were enough to ice Instead, students curled complete with suntan lotion had difficulty navigating the 
three days of classes ascam- up in bed with the blue and bathing suits. streets. 


pus crews tried) to” dig 
through 24 inches of drif- 
ting snow. 

The three days during 


which classes were at least 
partially canceled were the 
first time classes were called 
off since the 1978 blizzard. 
On January 11 — and 
February 3 and 4 students 
did not have to trudge 
through the falling blanket 


glow of a television and 
caught up on soaps, caught 
up on studying or just 
caught up on sleep. Some 
desperates braved the 
elements to visit friends, 
buy groceries or to stock up 
on beer. 

“Blizzard discos’ were 
held in hall lounges to 
eliminate dorm fever for on- 
campus residents and off- 


But the frigid weather was 
not all fun. Students slipped 
and fell. Cars slid and 
bumped. And profs assigned 
extra work and scheduled 
Saturday make-up classes. 

Heat to several married 
housing units went out. As 
residents were shuttled to 
the community center or to 
friends’ homes, pipes froze 
and fish in aquariums died. 


Snowmobiles became the 
best mode of transportation. 
Some handicapped students 
were unable to _ attend 
classes for weeks at a time 
because of poorly cleared 
sidewalks. 

But the sidewalks were 
eventually cleared. Cars 
were dug out and even the 
most avid winter sportsmen 
were anticipating the spring. 
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DEEP CONSIDERATION must be given to what will be 
taught and what methods will be used. Decisions are not 
always unanimous between administrators like these 
Teachers College department heads. 


Breaking an image 
cast in bronze 


eyond the lecture halls, labs and classrooms, there was 
Bree Term papers, graduate theses and English 103 
themes only told part of the story. 

Students strove every quarter to take a few more steps toward 
the magic number of 186 credit hours. The scroll of paper refer- 
red to as a diploma meant more than just a college degree. 

It meant all-nighters, cramming and 
cheat sheets. It meant learning 
everything from the mating habits of 
African baboons to detecting a comma 
splice. 

There were classes that discussed sex- 
ual relationships and the first stages of 
life as a developing fetus. 

There were classes that taught how to 
save a middle-aged man’s life through 
cardial pulmonary resuscitation. 

And there were classes that taught how 
to accept and cope with the end of life. 

Professors, instructors and graduate 
assistants shared knowledge, anecdotes 
and themselves. A 

And students sometimes absorbed that aR Patty Haghes 
knowledge and synthesized it into new [INCREASES in tuition and room and 
thoughts. Sometimes they disregarded it Oa mean esreases in personal 

: udgets and years of education possi- 
though, and dropped the class. ble. 

There were special people in the classrooms. Some were so 
intelligent it was astounding. Others, much slower than the 
average student, put forth such effort that it was equally astoun- 
ding. Still others never tried at all. 

But the bell signifying the end of class and “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance’” signifying the end of college didn’t necessarily 
mean an end to education, just a change in setting. 


William E. Vance 
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The mayor to 
a city of 18,000 


Somewhere in the Adminis- 
tration Building, between the 
long lines at “Room 6” downstairs 
and the even longer lines at the 
financial aid office upstairs is a 
room few students ever see inside. 

“President,” is all the black pla- 
que says. A man few students see 
and even fewer ever speak to, Presi- 
dent Robert Bell is the mayor of a ci- 
ty of more than 18,000 students.. 

Bell tries to communicate with 
students through service organiza- 
tions like Cardinal Corps and stu- 
dent government organizations like 
the Student Center Governing Board 
and Student Senate. Bell has attend- 
ed classes, eaten dinner at fraternity 
houses and residence halls and 
spoken at pep rallies. 

“All of that is not enough,” said 
Bell. “It can never be enough. | 
have to keep on trying to com- 
municate.”’ 

Few students venture into Bell’s 
first-floor office. For many students, 
the only contact with Bell is during 
commencement. But Bell affects 
students indirectly every day. 

“To my knowledge, I’ve never 
turned down any student who 
wanted to sit down in my office and 
talk with me. The same is true for 
parents. It may not be when they 
want it, but, when my schedule per- 
mits, ’1l see anyone,” said Bell. 

Bell was appointed president 
following the resignation of former 
President Jerry Anderson in 
January of 1981. Anderson’s con- 
troversial resignation came only 18 
months after being officially ap- 
pointed. 

“We've had some upsetting times. 
They asked me to come in and 


establish some stability, tranquility 


IN JANUARY 1981, Robert P. Bell 
became the 10th president of the universi- 
ty. 


and coordination,” said Bell. “That 
doesn’t mean you just keep people 
happy. I have to work with the 
legislature, the governor and the 
curriculum.” 

Bell decided to return to teaching 
and get out of administration last 
year. Bell resigned from his position 
as vice president for business affairs 
to return to the classroom. 

“Goals are something you shoot 
for and adjust. I had set my goal to 
leave administration and return to 
class. | enjoy teaching. | felt highly 
complimented when asked _ to 
become president,” said Bell. 

“This campus has pretty heavy 
institutional government. There 
isn’t any president who is going to 
walk in here and be the big boss. | 
don’t mean you have no clout. It’s 
using the clout--mainly influencing- 
-to get what needs to be done.” 

“You also have to be a good 
listener. He who doesn’t listen 
doesn’t know the problems or the 
opportunities,” said Bell. 

Earlier this year, the Board of 
Trustees voted to extend Bell’s term 
indefinitely. Bell was originally ap- 
pointed to serve until June 30, 1983 
before the extension. 

No other candidates were con- 
sidered by the search and screen 
committee before the Board’s ac- 
tion. 

After Bell’s term as president is 
over, he said he may retire at that 
time and not return to teaching. 


“T rather suspect that | may step 
out of things. It depends how | feel. | 
would not want to hang around if it 
would make the new president un- 
comfortable,” said Bell. 

“| don’t want to stick around until 
it’s the ‘old man who can’t get 
around any more.’ If I can’t do the 
job I want out,” said Bell. 

“I'd like to be around here in the 
year 2000 or 2010 and see this 
place. I might be able to see some of 
that--but | don’t think Ill still be 
running things.” LJ by Stephen Ferry 
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educators is the responsibili- 

Drake. Drake is dean of 

ol which includes 

element and secondary teaching areas. 


The men who head the colleges that run 
the departments which give the degrees 


William E Vance 


THE POSITION of dean requires working 
with students, department heads, faculty 
and administrative personnel. Joseph 
Black Jr. of the College of Business is one 
of the people in this multi-faceted job. 


William E. Vance 


V [ee who can do, those 
who can't teach,” reads the old 
saying, but the saying has been ex- 
panded. 

“Those who can’t do either, are 
deans,” said J.B. Black, Jr., dean of 
the College of Business. 

Black is one of five college deans 
found on campus. Their offices are 
scattered around campus to make 
them more approachable and ac- 
cessible to the people who require 
their services. 

The duties of a dean can be seem- 
ingly endless and include a wide 
range of concepts. 

Lloyd P. Nelson, dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, view- 
ed his main job as dean to be 
general overseer of the departments 
within his college. Nelson, dean 
since 1965, dealt with curriculum, 
courses and the budgets needed to 
fund the departments on a daily 
basis. 

While on the other hand, Black 
summed up his role as dean very 
simply. “If there's anything no one 
else will do, the dean does it,” he 
said. 

After a career ranging from the 
lumber business to president of a 
military school in Missouri, Black 
became a Ball State dean in 1973. 

Michael Gemignani, dean of the 
College of Science and Humanities, 
came to Ball State in May 1981 from 
Indiana University Purdue Universi- 
ty at Indianapolis. He was head of 
the mathematical science depart- 
mente there. -He- said being a 
spokesman for the college was an 
important role of the dean 
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GRADUATE STUDENT requirements in THE READING, writing and arithmetic of 


Vance 


the Teachers College are the subject of this the College of Sciences and Humanities 
meeting. Dean Thelbert Drake meets with includes English, journalism and computer 
1e department heads of the Teachers Col- science. Michael E. Gemignani is the dean 


of the College of Sciences and 
Humanities. 


THE WORLD of economics, 


management, 


dean of the College of Business. 


Presenting 
the Deans List 


conte 


“Lack of student 
contact Is one 
thing I miss as a 
dean. There's lots 
of contact with 
department heads 
and faculty but 
never enough with 


students” 


William E Vance 


finance, 
marketing and_ business 
research belongs to Joseph B. Black Jr., 


“It’s a function of the dean to be 
an advocate for the college on the 
outside while being concerned 
about the college on the inside,” 
said Gemignani. 

Since a dean’s job takes up much 
time, not all the deans were still 
teaching courses on a regular basis. 

Gemignani said he tried to teach 
one course each year while Black 
hasn’t taught since 1978. Thelbert 
Drake, dean of the Teachers Col- 
lege, is not teaching now. But 
Robert A. Fisher, acting dean of the 
College of Architecture and Plann- 
ing, was still teaching two-thirds of 
a full load. 

Fisher has been acting dean since 
June 1981, when the permanent 
dean retired. A search committee is 
working on filling his position. 

In 1977, Drake took his position 
as dean after leaving Illinois State 
University. Drake added to his load 
as dean in February when _ he 
became president of the Indiana 
Association of Colleges for 
Teachers’ Education. 

Since most of the deans are not 
teaching on a full-time basis, there 
is a problem of communication 
with students. 

Gemignani said, “I would like 
having more contact with students. 
I enjoy being invited to students’ 
functions and meetings. It gives me 
a chance to talk with students and 
opens communication.” 

“Lack of contact with students is 
one of the things I miss as a dean,” 
Nelson said. ‘“There’s lots of contact 
with department heads and faculty, 
but never enough with students.” 

The ability to work with the heads 
of the various departments is an 
essential tool to the development of 
a good college, according to Black. 

“| have a close, working relation- 
ship with my department heads. | 
feel we share a sense of loyalty and 
trust.”’ Black said. 

Black said part of the reason for 
his successful operation was the 
detailed reports he prepared for the 
faculty members. “This goes back to 
the importance of communication,” 
he said. 

In 1973, when Black took over 
the responsibility of dean, there 
were 2,700 business majors. During 
the 1981-82 year there were 6,000. 

Since most of the business majors 
were required to take courses from 
several of the departments within 
the college, Black said this helped to 
unify the college. 


“We depend more on the college 
as a Whole than some who are com- 
pletely departmentalized. This 
distinguishes us from the other col- 
leges,” Black said. 

“Our growth rate is higher than 
any other program. We are now Se- 
cond in the number of hours 
taught,” said Black. The English 
department rates first. 

Besides the growth in the quality 
of the program, the college of 
business has just recently com- 
pleted a major exterior advance- 
ment. 

The new Whitenger Business 
Building, which has been in use for 
two years, was finished more than a 
year ahead of schedule. The cost for 
the building ended up $1 million 
less than the original estimate. 

When designing the new 
building, student comfort and con- 
venience were to be emphasized. 

“The rooms are tiered, wide and 
narrow, sO more students can have 
eyeball-to-eyeball contact with the 
instructor, Black said. 

But the College of Business is not 
the only one to get a new building. 
The College of Architecture and 
Planning is expanding its building 
to include more studio and shop 
rooms. 

Before completion of the new ar- 
chitecture addition, the studios 
were scattered all over campus 
wherever there was an open room, 
according to Fisher. The addition 
will be 70 percent studios and shop 
areas. The remaining 30 percent 
will include classrooms. 

Total occupation of the addition is 
expected some time in 1982. Part of 
the building will be passively solar 
heated. 

Because of the limited amount of 
tools and space for the students, the 
college of architecture has a limited 
enrollment. There were 700 applica- 
tions for the 120 openings for the 
1981-82 school year, Fisher said. 
Because the college can afford to be 
very selective in the students they 
choose, the program is a very rigid 
one. 

“We're not uncomfortable with 
the notion that we have a very 
rigorous schedule,” Fisher said. 
“We select students we believe can 
handle it.” 

Being between permanent deans 
is an uneasy situation for any col- 
lege. 

“Obviously, we’re in an interim 
period, but with the faculty and 
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MUSIC, ART, physical education, 
home economics, nursing and military 
science all fall under the jurisdiction of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts. 
Lloyd P. Nelson, posing in front of the 
art building, is dean of the college. 


A TEMPORARY LEADER, but 
leader just the same, Robert A. 
Fischer, acting dean for the College of 
Architecture and Planning, stands 
beside the architecture building. 
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If the plans follow 
through, there will 
be a “College of 
Fine and Perform- 
ing Arts” and a 
“College of Applied 


Arts and Sciences” 


William E. Vance 


William E. Vance 


students that we have, the college is 
continuing to grow and expand.” 

Another new building is also in 
the works for the College of Science 
and Humanities, according to 
Gemignani. 

The plans now call for the 
building to be erected in the field 
facing the business and the architec- 
ture buildings. 

Computer services for the Univer- 
sity, as well as some departmental 
offices and some classrooms, will 
all find housing in the new 
building. 

This new building will probably 
increase the enrollment in com- 
puter science, which Gemignani 
sees as a possible downfall. 

“Computer science is perhaps 
growing too rapidly,’ Gemignani 
said. “It’s difficult to find qualified 
faculty.” 

“There’s a serious question about 
the possibility of trimming enroll- 
ment in computer science because 
of the faculty problem,” Gemignani 
said. 

Because of the upcoming shor- 
tage of qualified faculty, Gemignani 
intends to act as a watchdog over 
the hiring of instructors. 

“T intend to take an active role in 
hiring. The department does the 
screening, but I will get to double 
check,” he said. 

Even though the College of 
Science and Humanities covers a 
large and diversified field, there 
were no plans for separations within 
the college, but for one exception. 

The department of speech and 
theatre may be included in the 
plans to divide the College of Fine 
and Applied Arts. If the plans follow 
through, there will be a “College of 
Fine and Performing Arts” and a 


“College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences.” 

Members of the speech and 
theatre department are con- 


templating their sepration. There 
may be a theatre department which 
will be included in the new “Fine 
and Performing Arts College.” The 
speech department will remain as 
part of the College of Science and 
Humanities, according to Nelson. 

Within the present College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, three depart- 
ments are currently being con- 
sidered as_ possible colleges. 
Physical education, music and nur- 
sing may all be transformed into 
separate colleges, Nelson said. 

“The major reason | can think of 
for not splitting is the lack of 


money,” Nelson said. 

“We do many exciting things 
within this college. We’re a doing 
college,” said Nelson. 

While there are no major changes 
being considered for the Teachers 
College, Drake said there are some 
new policies being implemented. 

“We're taking a good, hard look at 
people wanting to enter the educa- 
tion field,” Drake said. 

“Anybody who is a_ good, 
qualified teacher can be _ placed 
without any problems as long as 
they are willing to go national, 
unless they are in physical educa- 
tion or social studies,” he said. 

All of the deans are forced to work 
together for the improvement of 


their individual colleges and the 
University as a whole. Drake said he 
may be in even closer contact with 
the other deans because of the 
liberal arts background required of 
education majors. 

Communication was one aspect 
that all the deans said was impor- 
tant to their roles. But even with the 
best skills in communication, pro- 
blems still arise. 

“I have spent a great deal of time 
dealing with dissatisfaction,” Black 
said. “We've got problems, same as 
everybody else in the University.” 

Black was not underestimating 
his problems either. He has a $1.2 
million lawsuit over a discrepancy 
in salary between himself and an 
associate professor, Dr. Richard Rig- 
gin, hanging over his head. 

Problems as large or costly as 
these don’t occur every day, 
though. The dean’s life is com- 
plicated enough without them. 

Perhaps Gemignani summed it 
up best when he said, “It’s a very 
challenging position, but rewarding 
at the same time.” 

Despite the trials, troubles and 
frustrations of doing what nobody 
else will do,” Gemignani still could 
say, “I like my job.”C) by Dona 
Johnson 
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One diploma 
isnt enough 


raduate students may find 

it easier to be admitted to 
Ball State than some of its Indiana 
counterparts, according to graduate 
school dean David Wheeler. 

“| don’t think (graduate school) 
admission requirements here are as 
demanding as some of the other 
state institutions,’ Wheeler said. “I 
think it has something to do with 
what people perceive to be the mis- 
sion of this institution. 

“| think the general feeling here is 
that if people are basically qualified 
Ko) COMNS INS, she WIA Wie ie doe 
university to deny them that op- 
portunity,” he said. 

Wheeler said most university 
graduate schools request applicants 
take the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion as an admission requirement. 
But that’s not often the case at Ball 
State. 

Of approximately 85. graduate 
programs offered here, Wheeler said 
only nine require the GRE, an exam 
which tested verbal and analytical 
skills. 

Walter Somers, assistant to 
Wheeler, said he believes the GRE 
was not often required here because 
of the university’s past. 

“T think it has something to do 
with the history and tradition of the 
institution,’’ Somers said. “Many of 
the graduate programs developed 
out of teacher education and many 
educators feel the GRE is not that 
pertinent to their field.” 

Somers said other programs re- 
quired a similar exam, the Miller 
Analogies Test, for admission. 
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Shelia Cooper, special assistant to 
the deans of Indiana University 
Graduate School, said it was 
understandable that not many Ball 
State graduate programs require the 
GRE as an entrance requirement. 

“It doesn’t make sense to have all 
areas require applicants to take the 
GRE,” she said. “Each program has 
its own need. 

“What makes sense is to realize 
that individual programs have in- 
dividual needs,” Cooper _ said. 
“While often the GRE is necessary, 
it depends on what the programs are 
concerned with.” 

Cooper said that most of IU’s 100 
graduate school programs did re- 
quire GREs for admission. She said 
the GRE is an appropriate require- 
ment for IU’s graduate programs 
because most of them required 
research in order to receive a 
degree. 

However, she said many Ball 
State graduate programs were in 
education, and most do not require 
a great amount of _ research. 
Therefore, she said, the GRE pro- 
bably was not an appropriate en- 
trance examination at Ball State. 

Nevertheless, Wheeler said the 
GRE may play a more important 
part in graduate school admissions 
in the future. 


“Some consideration is being 
given by the subcommittee of 
Graduate Educational Policies 


Council (of University Senate) to 
take a look at the master’s pro- 
grams,” Wheeler said. 

“One suggestion might be to re- 
quire the GRE for entrance into 
masters programs.” L] by Greg 
Weaver 


CAP AND GOWN are symbolic for David 
Wheeler, graduate school dean. Ball State 
offers 85 graduate programs. 
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AJING down 


the decisions 


Azer of people few — stud- 
ents ever saw or even knew the 


name of made almost every major 
decision affecting the university. 

The Board of Trustees was the 
lifeblood of Ball State University. 
The money flowed only where the 
Board directed it. Projects began on- 
ly when the board nodded ‘yes.’ 
And old projects dried up and died 
when the board cut off funds. 

The officers of the board were 
elected by the members. In its last 
election, senior vice president of In- 
dustrial Trust Savings Bank of Mun- 
cie Will Parker was voted to be the 
president. 

“Sometimes it’s a little confusing 
to be president of the Board rather 
than chairman, but it doesn’t bother 
me any,” said Parker. 

According to Parker, one of the 
most important issues the board has 
dealt with recently was the tenure 
policy. Prior to the adjustments, 
tenure was granted automatically to 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT Robert Bell 
was given an extended contract for an in- 
definite number of years by the Board 
members during the year. 
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every member of the faculty who 
had been with the university for five 
years. 

As of July 1, 1982 the new tenure 
policy required every faculty 
member of seven years to prove he 
had been competient. Tenure was 
no longer to be granted automatical- 
ly, said Parker. 

“The purpose of tenure is to grant 
academic freedom,” Parker said. ‘'It 
is to allow the faculty to teach what 
they think is the truth.” 

“The new tenure policy is an at- 
tempt to raise standards. You'll have 
to show you have performed well 
and you deserve it,” Parker explain- 
ed. 

The tenure policy was challenged 
recently, however, when _ Dr. 
William Korf of the music depart- 
ment was dismissed. 

“It’s the first time a tenured facul- 
ty has ever been separated from the 
university,” Parker said. “But 
somebody, sometimes, has to stand 
up for the integrity of the universi- 
ive 

Korff filed suit after charges alleg- 
ed he demonstrated inappropriate 
conduct. But this was only one of a 
rash of lawsuits the university and 
the board had to deal with. 


“We are involved in_ several 
CONTINUED 


Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


COMPLEX AS WELL AS simple deci- 
sions were made during the Board’s mon- 
thly meetings. Concentration was the key 


to understanding many of the issues before 
the board. 


Mike Yoder 


ALTHOUGH RARELY SEEN by 
students, Board of Trustee members, 
James Parks and Grace Hayes were in- 
volved in many of the University’s deci- 
sions including the decision to raise stu- 
dent tuition. 


M 


ALL EYES WERE FOCUSED on’ each 


member of the nine member board as they 
discussed decisions affecting not only the 
University but the lives and pocketbooks of 
students, 
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Handing down decisions cont. 


lawsuits each year. But we're still 
not sued nearly as much as Indiana 
University,” claimed Parker. 

Since it was necessary for the 
board to approve every expenditure 
made by the university, the Board 
spent much time discussing dollars 
and cents. According to Parker, 
salary changes were an issue of 
great importance the Board faced 
annually. 

Thomas Kinghorn, vice president 
of business affairs and treasurer of 
the university and as treasurer for 
the Board, but was not considered a 
member and had no vote. 

“The treasurer isn’t a member of 


the board because that is a full-time 


Mike Yoder 


MAY MEANT A NEW FACE added to the 
Board. Julie Lynn Pottenger became the 
only student member to the Board. 


ADVANTAGES TO AN _ ISSUE are 
pointed out by Frank Bracken to the 
Board of Trustees before a vote is taken. 
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job. There’s no way a volunteer 
could do all that,” Parker said. 

“That’s what we all are, basically, 
volunteers,” Parker said. Each 
Board member receive $35 per day 
for the time he or she spends at the 
monthly meetings. 

“Not to gloat or anything,” Parker 
said, “but I make a lot more than 
$35 per day.” 

“We've been fortunate to have 
members on the Board who are 
willing to put in a lot of time,” said 
Parker. 

“IT think people know the board is 
interested. We've had, I think, a 
good, hard-working  board.’C] by 


Dona Johnson 


Mike Oo. G 
BOARD OF TRUSTEE MEMBER Will 
Parker was elected President in the 


Board’s election. Parker also served as 


senior vice president for the Industrial 
Trust Bank of Muncie. 


Mike Yoder 


A single student 


Wearing a professional two-piece 
suit and a smile only a public 
relations major could muster, stu- 
dent representative on the Ball 
State University Board of Trustees 
Christy Swing looked back on her 
term as an experience in legisla- 
tion and communication. 

A corporate communications 
representative from American 
Fletcher National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Swing ended _ her 
career on the board with a simple 
letter of resignation, but her col- 
lege years were what helped Sw- 
ing make the transition to the 
business world. 

Swing, who began as student 
trustee in January 1981, became 
involved in campus politics dur- 
ing her first year at college. After 
serving as a freshman senator to 
the student senate, Swing ran for 
sophomore representative to the 
university senate. During her 
sophomore year she also served 
as student observer to the Board 
of Trustees. 

“The student observer’s posi- 
tion is to keep the student trustee 
in line,” Swing said. 

But her position as_ student 
observer helped her to know more 
about the board and how it works. 
“It was helpful for me because I 
got to see the board in action and I 
knew more about what to ex- 
pect,” she added. 

The Student Association 
Screening Committee selected ten 
names to refer to the Governor 
Bowen. From those, he selected 
three people to interview for the 
job. 

Swing said, “I was very active 
politically and [I’m sure that 
helped me. I also had met the 
governor before, but we weren't 
pals or anything.” 

“It always bothered me when 
people told me I’m supposed te 
represent the student. But | was 
not elected by the students; | was 
appointed by the governor,” said 
Swing. 

“T really don’t know what I was 
expected to do since I’m not a 
representative of the students,” 
Swing said. 


“The bottom line is, the tax- 


payer is like the student. The 
legislators are the faculty,” said 
Swing, attempting to clarify her 
role. 

“The governor represents the 
taxpayer, but he isn’t supposed to 
get up and be all radical,” said Sw- 
ing. “That’s (Student Association 
President) Mike Looper’s job,” ex- 


plained Swing. 
“Probably the one thng I’m 
most excited about that we've 


done is the new architecture 
building. We’ve broke ground on 
that and in the two and a half 
years I’ve been a trustee, we've 
watched it grow,” said Swing. 

Being a student representative 
to the Board of Trustees did in- 
volve some complications that 
other Board members did not 
face. 

“I was a student raising my own 
tuition,’ Swing explained. “IT 
would call home and tell my 
parents and they would yell, 
‘What did you do that for?’ ”’ 

Many of the votes taken at the 
board meetings result in 
unanimous’ decisions. Swing 
described her role in the voting. 

“It does no good for a student to 
vote ‘no’ unless he’s going to get 
enough support to change the out- 
come. Why else would it be wor- 
thwhile to bother?” Swing replied. 

“I feel like Ive put in a lot of 
good input. If anything, I’ve put in 
the students’ viewpoint.’C] by 
Dona Johnson 


ty Swing’s term as 
member to the board. 


the only student 
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glass houses 


in Christy Woods 


Azzizters paradise can be 
found in the lush, tropical 
room of the teaching and research 
greenhouses. From ceiling to floor, 
rare and exotic plants spring, show- 
ing off their flashy colors and 
decorating the pond where brilliant 
goldfish swim in and out from 
beneath the waterfall. 

The greenhouses, 
Christy Woods, give students a 
chance to do everything from 
delicately cutting stems as part of a 
bioloby lab to just strolling and 
observing the varied plant life. 

The greenhouses are funded and 
operated by the biology department. 
The tropical plants purchased and 
grown are used as part of the 
biology curriculum and the classes 
use one of the five growing rooms 
for their experiments. However, 
biology students are not the only 
ones benefitted by the greenhouses. 


located inside 


Mike Yoder 


MANY COLORFUL and exotic plants are 


featured in the greenhouses located in 


Christy Woods 


“Other departments use the 
greenhouses in some way for their 
classes. For example, students in 
the art department find the different 
textures of the plants useful in their 
drawing,’ said Allen Winters, 
manager of the biology field areas 
and greenhouses. 

“We have examples of tropical 
plants that students working in the 
landscape architecture area might 
need to see. Students who may be 
going to work in Florida would be 
able to see the types of plants they 
would be landscaping around,” said 
Winters. 

The tropical room is just one of 
the main greenhouses. The main 
greenhouses were built in the early 
1950’s, but in 1971 an additional 
greenhouse was built. The orchid 
house was built to house the 
Wheeler Collection of orchids. 

“The original gift was 11,000 
plants. Since then the collection has 
grown to 65,000,” said Russ Ver- 
non, orchid curator. 

“The orchid house contains 10 
percent of the known species of or- 
chids. The collection has been 
recognized as one of the finest or- 
chid species collections in the 
world. The orchid house is used like 
a Noah’s Ark of the orchid family,” 
Vernon said. 


“Some orchids in the collection 
are one of a kind; they are the only 
ones left in the world. The collec- 
tion is used mainly for research pro- 
jects,” said Vernon. 

Caring for rooms full of plants re- 
quires endless time and_ effort. 
Watering alone requires two to three 
hours on days when the sun shines. 
The houses must be kept clean of 
fallen leaves and debris to avoid 
harmful bacteria growth, not to 
mention chores like feeding and 
pruning. 

“Working with plants is no dif- 
ferent than working with pets or 
children in a classroom. There is 
just as much to do in the care of 
plants,” said Winters. 

The calmness and solitude pro- 
vided by Christy Woods provide a 
welcome alternative to the long 
class sessions and even longer lines 
in the ad building and bookstore. 
The beauty and diversity of the 
greenhouses can make a _ student 
forget the outside world and observe 
tropical plants, even in the dead of 
winter.) by Chris Palmer 


BESIDES knowing all about the care of 
plants, Allen Winters, manager of the 


biology field areas and greenhouses, also 
has to understand paper work. 


LS ELE LLEVA TEL EBE 


Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


THE GREENHOUSES also include a few 
goldfish as part of its display of nature. 


HOSING DOWN the various plants is a 
huge job as Betty Raines, greenhouse 
assistant, is finding out. 


Greenhouses 


Projects in the works 


Eve though university enroll- 
ment is expected to drop in a few 
years, two of the departments on 
campus see no similar pattern in 
their own enrollment. Accordingly, 
both of these departments have 
changes and goals in mind to better 
accomodate student needs. 

“The department of mathematical 
sciences, which also includes the 
computer science program, has 
been growing very dramatically 
over the past several years,’’ said 
Duane Deal, a professor in the 
department who is involved with 
the plans for the new computer and 
mathematical sciences and English 
building. This department presently 
has the highest enrollment on cam- 
pus and Deal predicted continued 
growth in the future, although it 
won't be as much as the past four 
years. 

Another department that doesn’t 
expect an enrollment decrease is 
nursing. Dr. Martha Morris,depart- 
ment head, said the department will 
have to turn down more students 
than in the past until the depart- 


WHILE STILL a vacant lot, this empty 
field is the site of the next addition to the 
campus, the math and English building. 
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ment has more financial or com- 
munity support. 

“For some reason, Ball State is 
not seeing the decline in nursing 
enrollment as other universities 
are,’ Morris said. 

“Nursing is a field where there's 
lots of publicity that says jobs are 
available,” she said as one reason 
for the increased interest in the pro- 
gram. Morris also said more non- 
traditional students, people return- 
ing to school to begin or continue 
their college education, are enroll- 
ing in the nursing program. Special 
programs for these students is one 
of the future goals of the depart- 
ment. 

Three areas of the curriculum 
have already been revised to benefit 
the students. The required summer 
course that came between the junior 
and senior years has been changed 
to the sophomore year. Morris said 
she thought this was good because 
it will enable students to make an 
intelligent decision about staying in 
nursing at the end of _ their 
sophomore year. 

There have also been changes in 
the clinical courses, where students 
learn to care for patients in actual 
settings, to allow more students to 
take them. 

The program has also been ar- 
ranged so that nursing majors don't 
require a minor. This gives the 
students 20 electives to use for a 
minor if they wish, or to take any 
courses they want. 

“We will eventually be offering a 


selection of nursing electives for 
students who want a little bit more 
in specialty areas,” Morris said. 

Plans to meet the needs of the 
students in the mathematical 
sciences department are in the form 
of a new building. According to 
Maurice Mann, director of campus 
planning, the four-story structure 
will also house the English depart- 
ment. The building will be located 
on the southwest corner of Petty 
and McKinley and should be finish- 
ed in the fall of 1984. 

“It's like a catch-up’ building 
because we already have the new 
programs,” said Deal. 

Deal said there will be several ad- 
vantages for the students in the new 
mathematical and computer 
sciences and English building. The 
building will have more adequate 
study areas, and the rooms will also 
be a variety of sizes and_ better 
equipped. The faculty will be more 
accessible and there will be enlarg- 
ed and improved departmental of- 
fices. 

“A special feature of the new 
building that will benefit those who 
use the computer center is the first 
floor extension that will have three 
times the space which is now 
available for the computers,” said 
Deal. A portion of this area will be 
open to students 24 hours a day. 

Apparently, due to increased 
enrollment, both the mathematical 
sciences and nursing departments 
have a lot of plans “in the 
works.’’L] by Beth Dotson 


Tony DeCristofaro 


Eric Poppleton 


STANDING in the middle of the nearly 
completed architecture addition, Maurice 
Mann looks over the grounds. 


BEING PART of a program which expects 
little decline in enrollment, this nursing stu- 
dent gains experience through her ex- 
posure to actual hospital patients. 
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LONDON CENTRE offered an op 

ty for students to study abroad and visit 

cities in Europe. Susan Phares and Cathy 

Dean were just two of the students able to 

take advanta of the travel program 
ch has been possible each quarter since 


lie Evan 


VENICE, ITALY was one of the European 
cities students traveled to during their three 
month stay. London Centre helped 
students who often would not be able to 
study abroad 


UNDERSTANDING ITALIAN was a pro- 
blem that faced students as they visited 
Venice on one of the tours. Students spent 
the last three ks of the quarter on a 


continental tour 
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Julie Evans 


Ithough some distance to class, 

students who took part in the 
London Centre did their learning in 
places as far away as Luxembourg, 
Stonehenge, Switzerland, Ireland 
and, of course, London. 


A unique opportunity to be taught 
and to travel has been available to 
approximately 30 students each 
quartemsince 19/2. Insteady) of 
reading about a place or event, 
students experienced it thrcugh the 
“hands on” learning of the London 
Centre. 

“Going to the London Centre was 
ies best) experience in.my.- life: 
There is just no way you can have 
that kind of experience for that 
amount of money,” said Sarah Ar- 
thur, secretary of the program and 
former London Centre student. 

“I don’t know one person who 
regretted going. | probably learned 
more in that one quarter than in the 
four years I’ve attended school here 
in Muncie,” added Arthur. 

Most of the courses available were 
general studies like psychology, 


theatre, art, music and English. But 
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Ae 
independent study in almost any 
area was available and, in some 
cases, private instruction. 

But the in-class instruction was 
only a part of the London Centre 
learning. 

“There’s a lot of free time built in- 
to the program. But that free time is 
put to good use,” explained Arthur. 
Wednesdays were free of class to 
allow field trips and _ three-day 
weekends allowed travel to more 
distant places, often in other coun- 
tries. 

“It’s very experiential. It’s more 
doing than listening; it’s more see- 
ing than sitting. We used the 
London Times as one of our text,” 
said Arthur. 

One example used by Arthur of 
the “experiential” approach in lear- 
ning was for a European geography 
class. As opposed to reading about 
distant lands and places in a tex- 
tbook, students visited, toured and 
saw firsthand. 

“Instead of sitting in a classroom 
you go somewhere. The classes are 
not really traditionally-based,” she 
said. 

The quarter ends with time 
enough for a three-week continental 
tour. So while traditional students 
in Muncie were stretching and ben- 
ding in Ball Gym, London Centre 
students were shopping and brows- 
ing in Belgium. 

Breaking the language barrier, 
haggling for prices in Italian street 


Julie Evans 


i) 


markets and digesting foods from 
every nationality was just another 
part of the learning process. 

But in a year when many 
students had a difficult time af- 
fording school in Muncie, the cost 
of a European education might 
seem ridiculous. For many it was. 

The cost for one quarter at the 
London Centre was just under 
$4,000--much less than the cost for 
a full academic year at Ball State’s 
home campus. 

Yet professors and students who 
had made the trek maintained the 
trip was worth the money and the 
experience beyond price. 

“You couldn’t possibly do it on 
your own for that price. The cost is 


really excellent,” said Arthur. “That 
includes everything; it’s com- 
prehensive. You even get an 


allowance for food and travel.” 

The $4,000 included chartered 
bus fares, theatre and concert 
tickets, several entrance fees to 
castles, museums, cathedrals and 
galleries and several field trips. It 
also covered the continental tour. 

“You feel like London is your 
home and you don’t want to come 
back,” said Arthur. “It’s almost as 
hard to tear yourself from London as 
it was to tear yourself from home.” 

While most students crossed the 
Scramble Light at McKinley and 
Riverside avenues, a few special 
students studied at Stratford-upon- 
Avon.Ll] by Stephen Ferry 


WATER WAS THE BEST WAY TO 
TRAVEL for those who lived in Venice 
and was an interesting change of pace for 
American students visiting the city. 


VATICAN CITY, home of Pope John 
Paul II, seemed to impress many students 
who were able to travel to London Centre 
The trip, which lasted one quarter, costs 
students only $4,000. 
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A ten-week search 
for studious students 


ll sorts of nasty rumors 

were circulating around cam- 
pus. Even a few parents caught 
wind of some of the sordid details. 
They complained. 

That is how I became involved. | 
was sitting in my dorm room, wat- 
ching “Rockford Files” reruns, 
waiting for my trench coat to dry 
and practicing using my new Stu- 
dent Association Secret Agent 
Decoder Ring...when the phone 
rang. 

I knew from the coded sequence 
of ring-a-lings and ding-a-lings, that 
it was S.A. headquaters with a mis- 
sion. Little did I know then that | 
would be the only one who could 
clear up the question that was giv- 
ing parents such ulcers: Do any Ball 
State students really study. 

At the assigned place, the fiction 
shelf of the library, I received a 
spiral notebook with the instruc- 
tions. My mission, should I choose 
to accept it, would be to find a stu- 
dent who — studied  dilligently, 
seriously and without aid of potato 
chips, beer or radio. 

I knew it would be tough. But | 
felt | owed it to my peers, to parents 
everywhere and to my pocket. They 
were Offering a reward. 

The logical place to begin seemed 
to be Bracken Library. But as soon 
as | walked into the mecca of muffl- 
ed sounds, | had a feeling that my 
quest would not be a quick one. 
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Students were everywhere. Books 
were everywhere. But the students 
and the books were seldom in the 
same place. The books were usually 
scattered at the feet of the sleeping, 
would-be studier. 

They were also used for foot rests, 
arm rests and head rests while 
students discussed how behind 
they were in their classes and com- 
pared excuses for not starting the 
final term paper yet. 

But I, determined sleuth that | 
am, was not discouraged. | decided 
to try leaving the library before | 
became another victim of the no- 
study syndrome which seemed to 
be transmitted to students through 
the card catalog files. 

The residence halls were the next 
stop on my journey into the Never- 
Never Land of studying. There | 
found students in various positions, 
postures and predicaments, but few 
included books. 

ine euchre-playing, pizza- 
pigging, popcorn-popping students 
certainly seemed to be learning, 
though. They just appeared to 
believe in hands-on experience. 
And those anatomy students were 
getting plenty of it. 

As I tredged on to the fraternity 
houses, I hoped that I would have 
better luck. Surely, all of those 
clean-cut, conscientious, career- 
minded young men would have to 
do some studying in order to make 
the grade requirements of their 
chapters. 

“Maybe not,’ was what I said to 
myself after I was invited to join in 
a fraternity pledge party, dance, car- 
wash, information hour, walk-out 
and a sorority panty-raid. 

When I recovered, the afternoon 
after the pledge party, | began to 


realize that may days as a Student 
Association sleuth may be 
numbered and I might have to turn 
in my cherished decoder ring. 

That thought was what pushed 
me over the edge. | became a 
fugitive from reality, a wanderer 
trying to escape the realization that 
all students didn’t study with cons- 
tant fervor. 

A shell of my former self, for nine 
weeks I crawled from dorm _ to 
dorm, hoping that I might find one-- 
even just one--studier. 

I was on my last leg...when “The 
miracle of McKinley Avenue” saved 
me. 

Suddenly students were studying. 
They did the work of forty days and 
forty nights in the congregation of 
the study lounge. They poured over 
those books that were once no more 
than foot stools. With an amazing 
grace, their fingers flew over 
typewriter keyboards. They whip- 
ped out term papers, religiously in- 
tent on divine definition. 

“Oh, my god,” I managed to ex- 
claim, despite my state of shock. 
“Who is responsible for this 
transformation?” | asked the nearest 
person behind a book. 

“Tis not bird, nor plane, nor even 
frog...not even little ol’ Under Dog,” 
this cartoon connoisseur joked 
before he once again buried his 
nose in his book. 

Then it hit me. It was finals 
week...that one despairing time of 
the quarter when pupils become 
pagans of the almighty A on the 
grade report and they resort to 
Under Dog jokes to keep their sani- 
ty. 
I should have known. 

I should have been studying.U) by 
Pamela Records. 


Nancy Mever 


Eric Poppleton 
SOME CLASSES REQUIRED J that 
students not spend much time with books, 
but instead, in actual practice. Fencing was 


one of the many physical education classes. 


William E. Vance 


COMFORT WAS A PREREQUISITE to 
those who wanted to study. Books, paper, 
pens and even pillows were necessities for 


learning. 


WHILE SOME STUDIED, others chose to 
spend their time playing or relaxing. Study 
patterns were different for each of the 
18,000 students. Some studied in the 
daytime, some at night. 
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Ree snowfalls provided ample 
opportunity for a unique type of 
homework that included techniques 
like double poling, kick turns and 
the diagonal stride. 

The “squeak-slide, squeak-slide’”’ 
of cross country skiing could be 
heard all over Johnson Field as one 
of the newest additions to the 
physical education department cur- 
riculum began. 

“We've always had the downhill 
skiing class, but with the popularity 
of cross country skiing the last few 
years, we decided to try it,” said 
Neil Schmottlagh, class instructor. 

“It’s a simple sport to learn. It pro- 
vides both physical fitness and exer- 
cise in total body action,” said 
Schmottlach. 

Students learned about cross 
country skiing by actually skiing 
and through some of the more tradi- 
tional forrns of education. Class lec- 
tures, video tapes and a waxing 
clinic were added to compliment 
the actual time spent in the snow. 


“We were very ambitious at first. 
Then we had to slow down a little 
with the material we covered 
because we were going a little fast,” 
said Schmottlach. 

“We were all pleased with the 
basic material we covered. The 
average person may not have gained 


total competency, but we gave a P 


good foundation,” he said. 

That foundation included more 
than just skiing techniques. Proper 
dress, equipment care and _ selec- 
tion, areas to ski and basic first aid 
were also discussed during lecture 
sessions. 

While many students already 
owned boots, skis, bindings and 
poles, those who didn’t were able to 
rent equipment through 
bookstore. The overly long cross 
country skis were greeted by strange 
looks and ducking students as class 
members carried their skis to class. 

But after a winter of record snows 
and several days of class cancella- 
tions, the skis seemed right in place. 
Many students decided to ski to 
class instead of lugging the equip- 


“ment over a shoulder or trudging 


through the snow to an 8 a.m. 
English 103 class. 

At the beginning of the class there 
was concern over enough snow fall- 


the 


local golf course. Perhaps the big- 


during winter months. 


tre 


ing to allow actual skiing. Ironical- 
ly, a few class sessions were called 
off because too much snow had e 
fallen. But Schmottlach said the 
sport should not be confined to just 
a ten-week class. 
“It’s something you ean do all * 
your life. It can be family oriented 
or just something to do all by 
yourself,” he said. 
“A lot of things shoot off of it, 
whether it be winter camping, _ 
citizen racing or whatever. It’s a 
good total body activity when 
done regularly over a period of time. — 
“It’s also a relatively inexpensive 
sport. You can buy a kit for $70 to 
$100. Once you've made the initial 
investment there is very little cost,” 
said Schmottlach. a 
The class also featured optional 
trips to Mounds State Park and a 


gest advantage cross country skiing 
had over downhill skiing was the 
accessibility of the sport. In a 
relatively flat state, cross country 
skiing was one option left open to 
those still desiring physical activity 

“You can..cross country — ski 
anywhere,” said-Schmottlach. “And 
there is never any waiting in 
line.) by Stephen Ferry 
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THE FLAT AND SNOW-COVERED 
Carmichael field proves. to be an idea} 
location to practice the fundamentals of 
cross country skiing. Mike Yoder 


15,000 square feet 
of fun in the sun 


S the cost of heating oil, 

natural gas and electricity went 
Ups ESOm) Cider thew Olam E nerdy, 
Research Center, the addition to the 
architecture building. 

The architecture addition will ac- 
tually contain two sections. One 
section will be an extension of the 
College of Architecture and Plan- 
ning and the other section will be 
the solar lab unit. 

The sun has one obvious benefit 
over traditional sources of energy-- 
is trees Buty the simethods sof 
harnessing the sun’s energy are 
hardly cheap. The Solar Energy 
Research Center may take steps in 
developing technology that will 
make solar energy more efficient 
and, consequently, a little more 
reasonably priced. 

The area of the addition devoted 
to the architecture department will 
include new studios, faculty offices, 
class and seminar rooms, a new col- 
lege library, photography and 
plastics labs and exhibition space. 


THE PIPES, concrete and mysterious 
machinery are the pieces that fit into the 
new addition for the builders. 
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Currently, many of the architecture 
students work in studios located all 
across campus. The new addition 
will unite the studios in one area. 

The architecture department unit 
will make up approximately 25 per- 
cent of the addition. This section 
will be made up of about 20,000 
square feet, according to Robert 
Taylor, chairman of the building 
committee. 

The solar lab will be approximate- 
ly 15,000 square feet. The Solar 
Energy Research Center will feature 
indoor and outdoor labs for the 
study of both active and passive use 
of solar energy. 

Although the solar lab will be part 
of the architecture building, Taylor 
said several departments will be us- 
ing the lab. Departments like 
geography, natural resources, 
geology and physics were a few ex- 
amples Taylor said will benefit from 
the solar lab. 

“There’s probably more than that. 
It will be a shared space by the 
whole campus,” said Taylor. “Even 
a physical education student may 
use the lab, for example, to study 
the effects of exercising in indoor 
lighting as opposed to light from the 
Siu.” 

The solar lab will have one 
demonstration area that will actual- 
ly be heated and cooled by solar 
energy. The demonstration area, 
which will use an active solar 
system, will be approximately 700 
square feet. 


Eric Poppleton 


A COMMON SIGHT is construction 
workers against the blue sky atop the 
building addition. 


”*They are seeking a director for 
the solar lab area. They hope to get 
some corporate funding for research 
dollars and for the processes and 
methods we know now. We can 
then exploit what we _ already 
know,” said Taylor. 

Corporate support was one area 
that Taylor said was important to 
the success of the solar lab. He said 
that equipment will be limited for 
the lab initially. 

“Without industrial participation 
the solar lab program will die within 
a year,’ said Taylor. 

“We will have very little equip- 
ment in the beginning. There will 
ultimately be a lot of monitoring, 
conversion, calibrating, testing, and 
demonstrating, but we just don't 
have the money for it right now. 

“This will be one of a few solar 
research units that is part of a col- 
lege of architecture. The closest one 
to here is the University of Wiscon- 


sin, although there is solar in- 
vestigation going on elsewhere,” 
said Taylor. 


The College of Architecture and 
Planning addition is no small 
undertaking. The addition, schedul- 
ed for completion in July 1982, will 
have a tab of $7 million. 

But if the rising costs of oil, gas, 


electricity and other traditional 
forms of power keep rising, the 
money may be well-spent. The 


future of the solar lab may be as 
bright as the sun, _ itself. by 


Stephen Ferry 
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THE ADDITION is growing quickly. 
Maurice Mann, director of campus plann- 
ing, views the inside of the architecture 
building from a twist in the stairway. 


INSIDE, Andrew Winningham works on 
one of the small details that is essential to 
the completion of the Architecture 
Building addition. 
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Photos courtesy of Dr. Roger L. Scott, director, Ball 
State Observatory and Planetarium. 


Pan awe in 1/7 seconds 


t was 5:20 p.m. Hawaiian time 
On July, 350, 21981, when: a 
specially-equipped DC-9 took off. 
The plane was bound for a spot 300 
miles northwest of the Hawaiian 
Islands to spend 17 seconds in a 
total solar eclipse. 

At 7:13 p.m. the long-awaited 
umbra rushed forward to meet a 
breathless planeload of spectators. 

The average tourist was not 
aboard this flight; instead, the 
passengers consisted of more than 
60 scientists, astronomers and 
amateur ‘‘eclipse watchers,’ all 
members of the Moonshadow Ex- 
pedition Group. 

Included in this group were Dr. 
Malcolm Hults, chairman of the 
physics and astronomy depart- 
ment, and Dr. Roger L. Scott, direc- 
tor of the planetarium and obser- 
vatory. 

“We paid not for a seat, but for a 
window to set up our equipment,” 
said Scott, recounting the story. 

The seats on the right side of the 
plane had been removed to ac- 
commodate still and movie cameras 
and multitudes of scientific equip- 
ment and instruments. 
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STILL AND MOVIE CAMERAS and 
scientific equipment occupy one side of a 
DC-9 to record a total solar eclipse nor- 
thwest of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Solar eclipses, or He oe of 


the sun, moon and earth, occur ap- 
proximately every 18 months 
somewhere on earth. The narrow 
path of shadow caused by the align- 
ment moves across the earth’s sur- 
face at speeds up to 4000 miles per 
hour. It is only in this umbra that a 
total solar eclipse occurs. 

This is the shadow the expedition 
hoped to meet. At 37,000 feet, the 
plane circled, everyone anxiously 
awaiting the few, fleeting seconds of 
totality. 

The sun’s brilliance diminished 
slowly, bit by bit. It went first into a 
crescent, shrinking until what is 
known as the diamond effect oc- 
curred. This is when only the 
ouside edge of the sun can be seen, 
with a “diamond” of light shining at 
one point. 

After the diamond, the corona 
began to appear. This is the outer at- 
mosphere of the sun, said to be 
many times hotter than the sun 
itself. 

With the appearance of the cor- 
ona, the ocean waves and the 
clouds seemed to be tinted an eerie 
salmon color, due to_ excited 
hydrogen gas. 

“Wow! Would you look at that,” 
said one observer. 

“There it is--totality,” 
another. 

The observers performed their ex- 
periments instantly, for there was 
no time to spare. Scott took still 
photos and moving pictures while 


said 
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THE START of totality is recorded by 
members of the Moonshadow Expedition 
group, which includes Dr. Malcolm Hults 
and Dr. Roger L. Scott of Ball State. 


Within a mere 17 seconds, the en- 
tire event was over. Another dia- 
mond appeared to signal the un- 
covering of the sun. Slowly, the 
moon moved out of the path and 
the sun, once again, came into 
view. As it sank below the horizon, 
the Moonshadow Expedition Group 
turned and _ headed _ back to 
Honolulu 

This expedition was one of the 
first done solely by plane, but by no 
means the first trip for the Ball State 
representatives. Hults has been 
observing solar eclipses since 1954 
with Scott joining him in 1963. 

Together Hults and Scott have 
traveled to Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Washington, Surnam and 
Australia. While part of the fee is 
paid through financial aid, the rest 
has had to come from their own 
pockets. 

They are aiming for the next solar 
eclipse in New Guinea on June 11, 
1983. The next total solar eclipse to 
occur over mainland America won't 
occur until the year 2017. A partial 
eclipse will occur over the U.S. on 
May 30, 1984. 

Although they have viewed many 
eclipses, Hults and Scott said that 
there is something special about 
seeing the rare event from 37,000 
feet above the ocean. Their en- 


thusiasm shows in their faces each 
time they relate the story. Their ex- 
citement is as brilliant as the dia- 
mond of the eclipse, 
Kelly Baker 


itself. by 
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Students from Aaron 
to Zwick search majors 
from accounting to 
zoology to find out 
what they will do with 
the rest of their lives 
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Wi more than 90 differ 
ent majors to choose from, it 
seems like everybody should be 
able to find one that is suitable. 
But, quarter after quarter, the blanks 
on course request forms are filled 
with one word to indicate a major-- 
“undecided.” 

All college students have pro- 
blems to face, but the undecided 
major student has even more. The 
future of an undecided major is a 
question mark. “Where should | go 
for help?” “What classes should | 
take?” “What should I do with the 
rest of my life?” 

Most students can turn to a cur- 
ricular adviser for help with 
scheduling but at Ball State the cur- 
ricular advising department has 
placed its emphasis on the students 
with declared majors. 

No single adviser handles all of 
the students without majors. Each 
adviser is assigned students by ma- 
jors to the adviser’s field of exper- 
tise. Undecided students are then 
spread around among all the rest 
of the advisers, according to Gayle 
Replogle, curricular adviser. 

The problems associated with be- 
ing an undecided major deal not on- 
ly with a student's future, but with 
the present, as well. Many classes 
are closed to students unless major- 
ing in that field. That means many 
undecided majors must stick only to 
basic courses. Sociology 100 and 
Economics 116 don’t always help a 
student decide what he wants to do 
with his life. 

The social implications of not 
declaring a major are sometimes 
negative. For a freshman or 
sophomore it is acceptable to be 
looking around for a major. But 
for a junior, and sometimes even a 
senior, it is seen as a weakness not 
to have a decided major. It is dif- 
ficult for an “undecided” to com- 
pare himself with an “archy’’ who 
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plans to build a luxury hotel or a 
“pre-med” who wants to become a 
brain surgeon. 

There are programs that have 
been geared to help the undecided 
majors. The Counseling and 
Psychological Service Center is 
prepared to give a series of tests to 
point out some of a_ student’s 
strengths and weaknesses. There is 
also the Career Information Center 
in Bracken Library. The career 
possibilities and job outlooks give 
the “undecideds” a chance to 
decide. 

“This campus is filled with people 
geared to help the students. All 
they have to do is dig it out,” said 
Replogle. Students with undecided 
majors take various approaches to 
finding a major Some search and 
explore; others just sit and wait. 


“I just take general studies in dif- 
ferent areas to decide what | want to 
do,’’said Brent English, Plainfield 
freshman with an undecided major. 

Undecided majors are not alone 
in their plight. Some students have 
declared majors that they are really 
not interested in. Other students 
have changed majors every quarter. 
Misery may love company, but 
most “undecideds” would rather 
become a decided.” 

“Without a major I had a feeling 
of purposelessness. Now that I have 
one | feel so much better,’ said 
Angela Smith, an Indianapolis 
junior who did not decide her major 
until her sophomore year. 

Escaping from the ranks of the 
undecided means hours of thinking 
and consideration. For some it 
means restless nights of tossing and 
turning, mulling over possibilities 
instead of counting sheep. 

“Geography, elementary educa- 
tion, architecture, physical educa- 
tion, nursing, journalism, social 
work, political science....’"c1) Jill 
Brown 


SELECTING COURSES for every quarter 
can be tedious, but especially for the stu- 
dent who hasn’t yet chosen a major. 


Eric Poppleton 
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‘CLEP’ing out of classes 


T he Standford-Binet General In- 
telligence Test, I.Q. test, lowa 
Acheivement Test, Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test and the American Col- 
lege Test. 

Throughout students’ lives they 


have been measured, tested, and 
diagnosed in an effort to find their 
personal “level,” their own 


category, their nitch. 

The day students were born, their 
senses and reflexes were measured 
by the doctor. When school started, 
they were given tests and placed in 
the proper level of intelligence. As 
the years passed, students were 
repeatedly tested to determine pro- 
gress. Once in high school and 
preparing for college the SAT or the 
ACT came up with a number to 
represent the past twelve years of 
life. 

Students had very little control 
over these high-pressure question- 
and-answer sessions. They did not 
stop once students got into college, 
either. But, through some tests at 
least, students can control their own 
course of action, their own place- 
ment. Everyone has the chance to 


EVEN WHEN STUDENTS reach the col- 
lege level, they still have the pressures of 
being tested and diagnosed. Gaylene 
Hollaway, Hartford City, submits to the 
process so that she may test out of some 
classes 
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demonstrate his abilities in almost 
any subject area. Depending on the 
test, one can obtain free credit or 
test into a higher-level class. 

Many freshmen here for orienta- 
tion try their hands at the foreign 
language exam. The French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish exams consist of 
a listening and a reading section, 
while the Latin test has only the 
reading section. The scores of the 
test determine into which class the 
student goes. He must, however, 
take the next-level class and pass 
with a “C” before receiving any of 
the credit. 

“We feel that most people are pro- 
perly placed,” said Dr. Lathrop 
Johnson, assistant professor of 
foreign languages. 

“At times, if the test seems to be 
losing accuracy, we adjust the 
evaluating scale. Most teachers 
seem to feel it works,” he said. 

The tests appear to be successful 
in getting experienced students out 
of a beginning class. Only 15 
students out of 250 who took the 
Spanish exam failed to test into a 
level higher than 101. 

“We encourage people who have 
had any foreign language to come to 
take the test. We’ve had much suc- 
cess with it,” Johnson said. 

Credit can be obtained through a 
department, as well as in a certain 
course. The process for receiving 
departmental credit is largely up to 
the department. The student may 
take an oral exam, written exam or 
may be evaluated by a review of his 
past experiences and studies. This 


can be done at any time, unless the 
student is currently enrolled in the 
class. 

Departmental exams are useful 
for getting general requirements out 
of the way. Freshman Sam Cohen 
tested out of two levels of swimm- 
ing. 

After signing up to take the test, 
he had to swim different strokes, 
tread water, dive, do a canoe exer- 
cise, and perform some Safety exer- 
cises. In six days, he was finished. 

“lm glad | did it. It’s nice to get 16 
credits while only taking 14 hours 
of classes. Besides, now | don’t have 
to freeze,” said Cohen. 

Another form of testing for credit 
iS woe Cline, or Collieee Ibeyel iss 
amination Program. These tests are 
designed to give credit to those peo- 
ple who have had non-traditional 
experience in a field of study, such 
as through work, correspondence 
courses, and attendance at non- 
accredited colleges. A _— student 
wishing to take a CLEP test must ob- 
tain permission from the proper 
department head, and pay the fee. 
CLEPs are offered in mathematics, 
social sciences, and humanities. To 
get credit, the student must achieve 
at least a 60 percentile for college 
sophomores on a national level. No 
more than 24 credit hours can be 
granted. 

Through these various tests of 
achievement, students are given the 
chance to control to a large extent 
what they take and where they go. 
This is a far cry from those early 
placement tests.L] by Kelly Baker 
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STUDENTS SEEK CREDIT at the 
Counseling and Psychological Services 
Center. Mabel Young, supervises Gaylene 
Holloway and Greg Guild taking College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests. 


IN AN ATTEMPT to get credit for classes 
without taking them, Greg Guild, Muncie 
sophomore, takes a CLEP test which will 
measure his ability in the field. 


Eric Poppleton 
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Freshmen 
& students 


( ollege is a teenager’s heaven 
for most people at least. It’s a 


place where many 18 year olds get 
their first taste of freedom in an un- 
familiar land of peers and profs, but 
no parents. 

They do what they want, when 
they want and with whomever they 
want for four years. Then it’s time to 
step out of the fantasy-like existence 
into the real world. 

Some students do just the op- 


posite. They step from the real 
world into university territory. 
They add a more mature in- 


telligence that doesn’t allow them to 
be totally consumed by the fantasy 
that is offered. Others add the touch 
from the outside world that students 
sometimes need to remind them of 
what is to come in the future. The 
students who add the maturity are 
older college students while the 
ones who add signs of the future are 
the children. 

The older college students don’t 
always stand out in the crowd. 
Some have not reached thirty, but 
still have children to feed when 
they get home in the evenings. 
Others have children who are going 
to college themselves. 

Whatever the case might be, older 
students are treated the same as 
anyone else. They have reading to 
keep up with, term papers to write 
and finals to study for. 

Although this might sound like 
an extremely heavy load for a mar- 
ried mother of two boys, Tanya 
Eden, who started in college after 
11 years of married life said it 
wasn’t hard to manage. While other 
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college students are partying or go- 
ing to games, she says, she might be 
doing the laundry or fixing a meal. 
Eden also says she gets a lot of good 
help from home. 

Help from home is important for 
most college students. Not only do 
spouses and children have to 
understand and live with the cram- 
ming of finals week, but they also 
are asked to make little extra efforts 
sometimes to ease the burden of the 
student. One husband even sits 
through his wife’s classes with tape 
recorder in hand when she is called 
in on her part-time job. 

Men who return to school are 
sometimes forced into the non- 
traditional situation of having the 
woman of the family as the bread- 
winner. One example is Fred 
Malouf, husband of Schmidt Hall’s 
director Bonnie Malouf. Since his 
wife is a hall director, the Maloufs 
live in an apartment in_ the 
residence hall where Fred is put in- 
to the situation of not only having 
classes with younger people, but 
also living with them. 

“Age isn’t what I get hung up 
with,’ Malouf said. “Just because 
someone is younger doesn’t mean | 
can’t be friends with them.” The 
conflict is in the different interests 
that the different adge groups have, 
said Malouf. Often, the interests of a 
married man and a_ 19-year-old 
freshman are not the same. 

Nevertheless, neither Malouf nor 
Eden see problems with getting 
along with the other students and 
fitting in. 

“Tl feel at ease with the students,” 


TRYING TO HELP EACH OTHER get | 
back into the swing of school, Aniese 
Thomas and Judith Swingley work | 
together on an assignment. 


~ | 
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said Eden as she relaxed with a 
group in the Talley. Though most 
older students are treated as equals 
by their classmates, one misconcep- 
tion Eden has noticed is that they 
expect older students to be smarter. 
This, she says, is not always true. 

Even though the older students 
blend easily into the college scene, 
their feelings about college are not 
always the same as those of the 
younger college student. High 
school graduates go to college 
because it is the next step in their}f 
life, but there are older students 
who are returning because college 
wasn't the right step for them the 
first time around. There are also 
older students who see college as an 
opportunity for a new start in the 
life they have already created for 
themselves. 

“IT wanted to do something | 
wanted to do and I knew this was 
the way to do it,” said Eden, an 
elementary education major. 

One group of the University 
crowd who has even less age to 
boast is the children who participate 
in campus programs such as the 


Campus Day Care, Language 
Enrichment Laboratory for Toddlers 
and the Burris School. These 


children are exposed to the college 
scene before most kids even know 
what a university is. 

Although it may seem to a college 
student that his life at college is the 


most interesting thing in the world 
CONTINUED 
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NOT A STUDENT of average age, Phyllis 


Green finds knitting to be an effective meth 
od of passing time. 
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WEARING SOMEWHAT distinctive attire, A COLLEGE EDUCATION can be an asset 
Stan Schad reviews his notes before class. for those who return with a better under 
He is one of many nontraditional students standing of what skills they wish to learn 
on Ball State’s campus. The work experience can be helpful 


Cindy Rodocker 
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IT’S ONE of those days, when even the 
most interesting games and lessons leave 
something more to be desired 


BEING RESTLESS is all a part of growing 
up for the normal child. Burris children 
show that they are as normal as anyone 
else and as restless 


ARTISTIC TALENTS are born 


the imagination 


with a 
paint brush full of color and an insight into 


Mike Yoder 


Students at SIX on 


and would immensely impress 
children, this is not always the case. 
The children at the Day Care Center 
would much rather talk about the 
fun they have than answer ques- 
tions about college. 

The small house where the Day 
Care Center is located is filled with 
kids, toys and college students who 
work there. As Joshua played in the 
room that houses the Center’s pet 
gerbils, he talked about being a 
priest, ambulance man, doctor or 
fireman when he grows up. He tried 
on hats for the occupations and told 
imaginative stories of what he 
would do when he was big. 

Casey was so busy drawing and 
painting that he had no time to 
discuss college. Like the other 
children, Casey stays at the Center 
While his parents work during the 
day. 

According to Trina, whose father 
is a university professor, the 
children play bingo, games and go 
on walks. “One day we went to my 
dad’s building,” Trina said. 

Most of the kids enjoy their time 
at the Center and they like the older 
students who work with them there. 


BURRIS is one of the few schools equip- 
ped to allow elementary students the 
chance to learn basic computer program- 
ming. 
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“At my mommy’s house the big 
kids don’t like me. Here they like 
me,’ said Andrew. 

In the midst of the home-like at- 
mosphere, it could be hard for even 
a Ball State student to think about 
college life. The children, who see 
students walking to class every day 
outside of their building and who 
play with the ones who work at the 
Center, don’t have much to say 
about the University. Andrew did 
say he thought the big kids fought a 
lot and Trina thinks they have to 
work hard at college. 

“They have parties over there at 
night,’ Ali said as he pointed out 
the window toward LaFollette Com- 
plex. Besides that, said Ali, the only 
thing they do is go to school. 

While most of the students do just 
“go to school,” those in elementary 
or pre-school education are given 
the opportunity to work in one of 
the programs that brings children 
on campus. 

While living in a residence hall 
and being surrounded by peers and 
profs every day, these students step 
into a world that is completely left 
behind for most college students 
when they leave home. They enter 
this children’s world where they, 
too, can grow and prepare for the 
time when they will be dealing with 
children every day. 

Sharon Schmidt, 


Fort Wayne 


sophomore, has worked in some of 
the programs and says she enjoys it 
because she loves the kids. “They’re 
so open,” Schmidt said. Schmidt 
also saw the children growing in the 
programs they are a part of. 

“The kids are all from different 
backgrounds and when they get 
together they learn from each 
other,” she said. 

When on a part of campus where 


the children can observe the 
students, Schmidt said, they 
sometimes play games trying to 


guess where the students are going 
and what they have in_ their 
backpacks. The kids also want to 
see the rooms where students live. 

In the Burris program, students 
are also given an opportunity to get 
a glimpse of the work they hope to 
pursue after graduation. 


While these programs bring 
children and college students 
together, they don’t always in- 


fluence the young to go to a univer- 
sity when they are old enough. Ali, 
for example, does not plan on a col- 
lege career. He wants to be a 
policeman. 

Students, from the very young to 
the very old, give the traditional 18- 
to-22-year-old student a basis for 
comparison. On the other hand, the 
not so old and not so young 
students get a taste of traditional col- 
lege life.LJ by Beth Dotson 
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HANDICAPPED SERVICES provide 
several services to students. Tom Ferry, 
Indianapolis junior, assists Richard 
Odrobinak, Indianapolis freshman, out of 
one of the special vans for handicapped 
students. The vans can be especially 
helpful in bad weather. 


RAMPS AROUND Bracken Library and 
other buildings on campus ease the pro- 
blems of wheelchair patients like Shelly 
Shaffer and Steve McCue. Some buildings 
on campus aren't as accessible as this one. 
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Nancy Mever 


THIS FAMILIAR SYMBOL around cam- 
pus means aid to the handicapped stu- 
dent. It marks doorways that even non- 
handicapped students take advantage of. 
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Classes accessible 


to disabled students 


Ge stairs and doors can 
seem as hard to navigate as 
mountains, cliffs and fences for a 
student in a wheelchair. But, 
through the aid of Handicapped Ser- 
vices, handicapped students are 
overcoming such barriers. 

“The program is100 percent in ac- 
cessibility. Whatever class any 
qualified student could get into is 
now accessible to the handicapped 
student also,” Richard Harris, direc- 
tor of Handicapped Services, said. 

“We are moving toward the point 
of 20 percent or more in architec- 
tural accessibility, although we do 
still have some problems at Ball 
Gym and the arts building,” said 
Harris. 

Harris said there are six locations 
on campus where automatic door 
openers have been installed. There 
are two at the Teachers College, 
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three at the business building, one 
at the student center, one at the 
health center, and one at both Baker 
and Noyer Halls. There are also curb 
and building ramps, which are 
situated all over campus. 

A hydraulic lift is used in the 
Lewellan Aquatic Center, and the 
Handicapped Services has a special 
van and bus that are also equipped 
with hydraulic lifts. The bus takes 
handicapped students to class on 
bad winter days and the van may be 
utilized by handicapped students for 
personal use. 

Bracken Library has three special 
resource rooms for the blind. These 
rooms contain items such as a 50 
volume braille version of the 
Webster's Dictionary, a “speech 
compressor” for the blind, which 
pushes a 60-minute tape into 40 
minutes, and_ enlargers, which 
enlarge letters and reverse their 
polarity. A  telecommunications 
device for the deaf, which is a 
television captioning device, is 


available for deaf students at Baker 
Hall. 
“T think Ball State has some of the 


best handicapped facilities in the 
state of Indiana, and maybe in the 
top 10 percent in the nation,” said 
Harris. 

“The organization of Disabled 
Students In Action (DSIA) is open to 
everybody. It’s not just for the han- 
dicapped. Mainly, it’s purpose is just 
to educate the campus about the 
disabled,” Sam Napier, Hamilton, 
Ohio senior, said. Napier also said 
that he thought the accessibility on 
campus was very good, although it 
still needed some improvement. 

“What we are working on now to 
make it easier for the blind to get 
around on campus, is the use of 
special landmarks to help the blind 
know just where they are at on cam- 
pus,” Nancy Badger, Frankfort 
senior, said. 

The disabled student guides his 
wheelchair out of the elevator and 
heads for his dorm. He may have 
just come from a class that had long 
been inaccessible to the handicap- 
ped. But now he can take the 
classes of his choice, through the 
assistance of the Handicapped 


Services.L] by Paul Robb 


BRAILLE ELEVATOR INSTRUCTIONS 
intrigue the sighted and help the blind. 
Bracken Library is well-equipped with this 
kind of service. 
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AMIDST THE MESS of the Art Building, instruc- 


Bob Harmon a few 


minutes of personal direction. 


tor Jean Murphy gives 
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Wf people ask me what is 
unique about Ball State, | 
say that I have been taught by pro- 
fessors, not students or graduate 
assistants. At other schools some 
students don’t see a professor until 
they are upperclassmen,” said Liz 
Blume, vice president of the Stu- 


dent Association. 
There are two or three hundred 


students, rows of moving pens and 
stifled yawns. Those by the door are 
barely visible to the professor who 
lectures day after day to nameless 
faces. 

Large classes exist on campus, 
but they aren't the norm, contrary 
to popular belief. 

The many classes of 40 or less 
students prove to be very popular 
with students who dislike the im- 
personality of larger classes. 

“In the large classes I’ve been in 
you re just a social security number- 
-you have to put it on tests and carry 
a number two lead pencil,” Jennifer 
Alexander, a sophomore _ from 
Brownsburg , said. 

“The prof feeds the tests in a com- 
puter which spits the grades out, 
and his secretary records the grades 
in the grade book. The prof never 
knows you,” Alexander explained. 

One advantage with smaller 
classes is the small number of 
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students in them. “I don’t feel in- 
timidated,” said Deb Price, senior, 
about smaller classes. “And_ it’s 
easier to get to know people. | think 
you can learn more. Most of my 
classes haven’t been huge.” 

Students often feel small classes 
give professors the opportunity to 
provide personal attention and 
special help when it’s needed. 

“| don’t feel intimidated to ask 
questions in front of the others,” 
said Junior Connie Fox. “The op- 
portunity is there for special atten- 
tion if | want to take advantage of 
Its 

“Smaller classes may seem to get 
through material more quickly and 
efficiently. Fox said, “I have acting 
(Theater 323) which has 18 people 
in it. We do a lot of pantomimes and 
improvisations. We can get through 
all 18 people in one day.” 

Not all large classes are unfriend- 
ly, however, just as not all small 
classes turn out to be warm and per- 
sonal. 

“Small classes can be just as un- 
friendly as larger classes, depending 
on the prof. I’ve had a few who 
didn’t even try to learn your name,” 
said Jo Swinney, Pensacola, Fla. 
sophomore. 

In the end, the professor and the 
size of the class determine much of 
the success or failure of class com- 
munication. 

“The prof makes your class small 
or large by his attitude. If he treats a 
small class like a large one, it seems 
large,” Swinney said.C by Paula Glass 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION by Lucia Kroh 
helps to make Janet Keller feel more like 
a person than in some classes that strictly 
lecture. 


Mike Yoder 
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An ad-libbing prof. 
with true ‘pizza-'Zz 


Or part-time professor did a 
lot more than grade papers 
when he went home for the even- 
ing. He worked with his family at a 
restaurant that was seen by 
thousands of Americans across the 
country April 14 on national televi- 
sion. 

The place is Shakey’s and the 
man is Howie Snider. 

The Snider family was 
highlighted in one segment of the 
Middletown U.S.A. series that 
studied life in Muncie. Snider 
taught advertising courses in the 
journalism department when he 
was not playing the banjo or spinn- 
ing pizzas. 

“It was an accident actually,” 
Snider said about his family and 
restaurant being chosen for the seg- 
ment. The producers wanted a fami- 
ly at work and they were at a loss 
until they met Larry Snider at the 
fire department. When they found 
out Larry was a member of an eight- 
children family who worked as a 
family business, they looked into 
the situation. 

“It was a neat thing they did,” 
Howie Snider explained. “They 


HOWIE SNIDER’S LIFESTYLE changed 
as thousands watched the part-time jour- 
nalism professor and pizza-man in one seq- 
ment of the Middletown U.S.A. series. 
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came in a couple of times as 
customers before they talked to us 
about the show.” 

After agreeing to be filmed, the 
family’s home and work place were 
covered by cameras. The crew vir- 
tually lived with the family for two 
months, during which they shot 60 
hours of film. 

Snider admitted feeling slightly 
apprehensive about how the por- 
trayal of his family would be handl- 
ed. The producer was Tom Cohen, a 
New Yorker not familiar with the 
Middletown family. But Snider was 
confident in his’ family and 
business. 

“They would have to work hard 
to make us look bad,” he stated. 

When the family viewed the 
show with the rest of America on 
April 14, there was nothing for 
them to complain about. Snider said 
the portrayal was “amazingly ac- 
curate.’’ But the viewing experience 
was an interesting one for the fami- 
ly. 

“We weren’t concerned about 
how we looked because we weren't 
watching us,” Snider said. “We 
were watching a man named Howie 
Snider and a place called Shakey’s.” 

It obviously wasn’t the same for 
viewers who didn’t know the fami- 
ly. They loved the family they saw 
and wanted to hear about how they 
were. Snider said they received 
nearly 800 phone calls and 200 let- 
ters from people who were asking 


personal questions about the family 
members. Often, Snider said, peo- 
ple called the first couple of days 
after the airing of the show just to 
make sure the place was for real. 

Viewer interest was also evident 
from the increase in business the 
restaurant received. Although 
Snider did not expect business to re- 
main so high, it had almost doubl- 
ed. 

Snider said he has served people 
who went miles out of their way to 
eat at Shakey’s--“‘the place that was 
on television.” Some customers 
even came from Chicago for Sunday 
afternoon meals. 

The popularity of the family and 
the place didn’t stop with more 
business and personal inquiries. 

Snider was also approached with 
two movie offers and one Broadway 
play offer to fictionalize his family. 
The most tangible of the offers was 
one for a television series that 
would be based on the family. 
Henry Winkler had been negotiating 
the offer. 

The key to the popularity of the 
Shakey’s and Snider story was 
perhaps best seen by _ Snider, 
himself. Snider said he thinks peo- 
ple like to see the family alive and 
loving. This seemed to be evident in 
his family. 

The Snider family was_ re- 
assurance that the American family 
was not dead, at least not in Mid- 
dletown.L] by Beth Dotson 


Sue Wilden 


SHAKEY’S BECAME THE FOCUS of at- 
tention for Howie Snider and his family. 
Business in the restaurant has almost 
doubled since being seen on the television 
series which featured Muncie. 


GRADING ADVERTISMENTS were as 
much a part of Howie Snider’s life as toss- 
ing pizzas and playing a banjo. 


DAYTIME MEANS TEACHING = and 
nighttime means banjo playing for Howie 
Snider. Since the Middletown U.S.A 
series aired, Snider has received two 
movie offers and one Broadway play offer 
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Academic end begins 


search for em 


Ie theory, at least, the four years 
spent in a liberal arts college were 
in preparation for an exciting career 
in a thriving profession. But the 
transition from textbooks to 
paychecks was not always an easy 
one for graduating seniors. 

It was a time of resumes, query 
letters, interviews and frustrations. 
For a college senior finding an 
employer that he was interested in 
and was interested in him was a 
hunt for an evasive prey. 

And the home front was a poor 
place for the job-seeking seniors to 
start. Muncie and Anderson both 
consistently ranked among the top 
ten cities in the nation for 


unemployment. 

A time finally came when an 
“undecided” major had to decide. 
Career choices were made consider- 
ing a variety of factors. 

Nursing required five years of 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE bulletin 
board didn’t always meet expectations. 
Jobs were scarce and relocation became 
a key part of any jobconsideration. 
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school. Architecture meant late 
nights. And chemistry meant a lot 
of math. 

But social work payed poorly. 
The demand for voice instructors 
was down. Journalists had to start 
at small newspapers. 

If and when the decision was 
finally made as to what type of job 
to take, an opening had to be found. 
Open eyes studied the want ads for 
open positions while ears perked at 
the mention of pay. 

The out-of-the-way building 
across from Ball Memorial Hospital 
became a familiar domain for many 
seniors. The Placement Office of- 
fered films, literature and counsel- 
ing for career and employment op- 
portunities. 

Interviews with potential 
employers were often scheduled in 
the Placement Office, as well. 
Perhaps the only thing more 
challenging than summarizing a 
lifetime in a one-page resume was 
presenting a positive image during a 
10-minute interview. 

The smallest typing error on the 
resume seemed to magnify itself 
when a sweaty palm handed it to an 
interviewer. The few silent minutes 
the interviewer spent scrutinizing 
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ployment 


the resume seemed like hours to 
the one being interviewed. 

And then the questions came. 
“Did you have a paper route?” 
“Haven't you had any experience in 
this field?” “What happened to your 
grades in English?” And “Would 
you please tell the next interviewee 
to come in?” 

Rejection and frustration seemed 
to follow most interviews. Letters of 
rejection and “thanks for applying” 
hurt, but not as bad the lack of any 
response at all. The days spent 
listening for phone calls and check- 
ing the mail box were long. 

Many businesses refused to even 
accept applications. It often seemed 
the only jobs open were jobs no one 
would ever want. 

But sooner or later, one day or 
another, most graduates got some 


kind of job--somewhere. It may 
have been in a law office with 
salary and paid parking; it may 


have been flipping hamburgers for 
minimum wage and walking to 
work. 


Whatever the job was, former 


students were punching the 8 a.m. 
timeclock...and wishing they were 
back in school sleeping in until the 
1 p.m. lecture.) by Stephen Ferry 


Nancy Meve 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE became a se- 
cond home to some students, as it provid- 
ed prospective graduates with films, 
literature, counseling and interviews. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE LIBRARY 
provided job-hunting students with a star- 
ting place. Decisions, resumes and inter- 
views were another step in the process of 
getting a chance to enter the “real world.” 


LOOKING THROUGH JOB LISTINGS 
tended to be as confusing to graduating 
seniors as what to put on a resume. 
However, the Placement Office attempted 
to provide students with as many leads as 
possible. 


| 
i 
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SCGB COLLECTED and sent to 
Washington D.C. over 800 letters 
protesting the proposed cuts. 


TUITION INCREASES propmted 
Julian Flores to send letters of pro- 
test to crogressmen showing his 
disapproval of the action. 


Sue Wilden 


IN ADDITION 


Academics 


When all is done 


Thanatology was one class in 
the health science department 
that did not deal with tradi- 
tional science studies of life in 
a biology lab. Health Science 
471 was about thanatology-- 
the study of death and dying. 

“I would just say that by 
understanding and _ apprecia- 
ting one’s own mortality one 
is freed, usually to live life 
more fully,” said Dr. Charles 
Carrol, instructor of the class. 

To reach this understanding 
Carrol has his students study 
all aspects of death. 
Euthanasia, hospice centers, 
suicides, funerals, Sudden In- 
fant Death Syndrome and 
pathology are just a few areas 
covered in the course. 

“We spent an afternoon at a 
local mortuary here in Muncie 


and became acquainted with 
‘funeralism,’ ” said Carrol. 
Everything from removal of 
the body from the home to 
preparation and display at the 
services was discussed. 

“| think there are many 
possible benefits from _ this 
class. Many students have hid- 
den objectives when _ they 
enter the class; I hope the 
class helps students handle 
this,” said Carrol. 

Carrol utilized several guest 
speakers and films to teach the 
course. Class discussions 
ranged from how to explain 
the death of a pet to a child to 
how an autopsy was con- 
ducted. 

“Any class has its own uni- 
que advantages. This is one 
where students are more free 


about 


to communicate 
something many people just 
won't discuss. 

“Much of American society 
says that grief and mourning 
are abnormal and unnatural. 
Actually, it is more desirable 
to grieve over the loss,” said 
Carrol. 

“People need to foster the 
realization of a_ limited 
lifespan and_= realize the 
preciousness of the life we do 
have. 

“Once you realize you have 
a limited’ mortality you 
minimize the trivial and try to 
accomplish what you really 
want to accomplish in life,” 
said Carrol. 


“Freedom, reducing fears 
about one’s death, makes us 
more free to _ live.” 


Sue Wilden 


The | / percent 
hit below the belt 


Financial aid was already 
under fire when the board of 
trustees gathered round the 
conference table. But the 
situation was made even more 
difficult when the board raised 
tuition by 17 percent. 

“| picked up the paper and 
read they were raising tuition 
by 17 percent and said ‘that’s 
it,’ ”’ said Dave Lahr, Medora, 
Ill. Lahr, like many students 
was getting hit below the belt-- 
in the wallet. 

Lahr said he planned to 
work at home and attend a 
state school in Illinois as op- 
posed to meeting the latest 


Nancy Meyer 


rate hikes and the added 
burden of out-of-state fees. 

President Ronald Reagan 
released his 1983 budget pro- 
posal in February and_ re- 
quested a 30 percent cutback 
in federal student financial aid 
programs. A university study 
projected that about 4,500 
fewer Ball State students 
would receive aid in 1983-84 
than did in the previous year 

Letters signed by university 
President Robert Bell were 
sent to all U.S. congressmen 
who represented Indiana and 
told them of the dramatic im- 
pact the cuts would have. 


THE THANATOLOGY CLASSES 
which were taught by Dr. Charles 
Carrol was a class that many 
students found hard to grasp or to 
come to terms with. 


Students, too, armed 
themselves with pen and ink. 
The Student Center Governing 
Board collected 800 letters 
from Ball State students to 
send to Washington, D.C. in 
protest of aid cuts. SCGB was 
participating in a nationwide 
letter-writing campaign — in- 
itiated by the University of 
Missouri. 

While the cost of attending 
class increased, the means for 
meeting the costs decreased. 
Consequently, many students 
seemed to be thinking the cost 
of higher education was, in- 
deed, too high. 


STUDENTS IN FHE DEATH AND 
DYING CLASS were required to 
study funerals and funeral prepara- 
tions as part of the course, subjects 
few students usually breached. 
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ON THE DRIBBLE, Cheryl Heap drives down the field 
looking for another Cardinal goal. The field hockey team 
finished with a 12-5 mark. 
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Breaking an image 
cast in bronze 


eyond thousands of cheering basketball fans giving 
Bi all when their all wasn’t quite enough, beyond 

the hours of dedication and practice athletes required in 
order to engage in that sweat-producing, physical and mental 
combat known as college athletics, there was something more. 

Beyond the obvious--the names and statistics--was the inner- 
workings of athletics. 

Spring brought news of the demise of 
eight intercollegiate sports. Over 400 
students marched in protest of the deci- 
sion, but administrators stuck to their 
claims of inadequate funds. And 
students witnessed the last mens gym- 
nastics meet. 

In April, basketball coach Steve Yoder, 
after winning the Mid-American Con- 
ference for the first undisputed title last 
year, announced he would leave to 
coach the Wisconsin Badgers from the 
Big Ten. 

It was a year of change for the athletic 
department. During the summer, football 
coach Dwight Wallace was named 
athletic director. However, a second 
straight losing season had_ students, aetna coer 
parents, and alumni questioning 4 HOMERUN HIT brings congratula- 
Wallace’s ability to handle the coaching _ tions from teammates for Dave Duvn- 
position--let alone both jobs. IES, GOH Ne Mech 

The year in sports could be characterized by its losses--from a 
losing football season, to the loss of sports. 

While some individuals excelled and some teams triumphed, 
in the game of sports politics, students scored a resounding 
zero. 


Sports & | 
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HIS EYE ON the goal, Raphael 
Gardiner kicks the ball down the 
field. Finesse in the running game 
was an important aspect in team 


play. 


Soccer 
Won 4, Lost 6, Tied 1 
BS 
St. Francis 
Ohio State 
Miamia 
Toledo 


Wright State 
Central Michigan 
Grace 

Purdue 

Bowling Green 
Indiana 

Indiana Central 
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PASSES, DRIBBLES AND dodges 
key solid play. Moving the ball up 
the field and past numerous 
defenders is an art perfected by 
Jerry Ortega. 
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Mike Yoder 
SOCCER PLAYERS rely on speed 
and quickness. Lou Cumberbatch 
slips past a defender. Anticipating 
the score, team captain Jim Kellett 
wears a confident smile. 
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Soccer’s rapid growth nearly squelched 


season that almost wasn’t 


ast Summer as students 
drove by the soccer 
field, there was something 
missing. There were no soccer 
players to be seen kicking that 
black and white ball up and 


, down the green grass. 


The field was vacant at a 


| time when the soccer team 


should have been in the midst 
of preseason conditioning. 
But, due to financial pro- 
blems, the rapidly growing 
sport was almost dropped by 
the University. 

“IT can’t believe a college of 
this size would drop soccer. 
This lack of support from the 


_school dampened the team’s 


enthusiasm from the sstart,” 
said junior Richard Florin. 
The start of the season came 


| around and the players were 


_without their usual two to 


| three 


weeks of preseason 


| training. Starting the year out 


| psychological, 


with this physical, as well as 
problem was 


}no help to Coach Ya’Akov 
| Eden. 


In his premiere coaching 


season, Eden changed the 
team’s play to a more Euro- 
pean philosophy. This style of 
play involved total ball control 
and short effective passes. 

“The new philosophy is 
something we keyed on this 
season but it is also something 
that we need to build on,” said 
Florin. 

The team took this lack of 
adequate preparation time and 
the change in style of play out 
on the field. Led by team cap- 
tain Jim Kellet, a senior 
from St. Louis Mo., and five 
other seniors, the team 
brought home a 4-6-1 record. 

“Jim is outstanding — all- 
around. He was an outstan- 
ding leader especially in this 
transition year,” said Eden. 

“When the season began 
there were three goals we were 
going to work on to improve 
the program,” said Eden. By 
the season’s end Eden said the 
three had been accomplished. 

The first goal was to create 
better play in the second half 
of every game. According to 


Eden, in almost every game 
the team’s second half was the 
stronger. 

The second goal was to 
develop a running game. This 
was a point where Eden said 
the team needed a little more 
finesse. 

Goal number three was to 
create a winning attitude. 
Florin said, “We were a real 
close team. Even if we didn’t 
have a Ball State team we 
were going to try and play 
together. The trainers even 
commented that as a team we 
were a type of fraternity due to 
our closeness.” 

The turning point in this 
less-than-dismal season, ac- 
cording to Eden, was against 
Central Michigan. 

“We had five starters injured 
in mid-season, so we had to 
start the subs. They played 
real well, but Central was an 
unnecessarily rough team. 
The freshmen came through 
and this strengthened us 
emotionally--got us closer as a 
team.”’ The two key freshmen 


on this year’s team were Tom 
Petrow and _ Rob _ Stram- 
borough, according to Eden. 

The strong points the team 
had were goalie and front line. 
“Mark Malone, an Argos 
sophomore, played superbly. 
In his second year as goalie he 
showed an_ increase in 
knowledge of the game. In 
return for his performance this 
year, the team voted him the 
1981-82 most valuable 
player,” said Eden. 

The outstanding games for 
the team this year were 
against Toledo, Indiana 
University, Grace, and Indiana 
Central. In all these games 
coach Eden stressed the ability 
to work as a team as the key to 
SuCCeSS. 

Coach Eden said, “In the 
last game of the season against 
Indiana Central we_ played 
well overall. Ball control and 
our passing game were pro- 
ven. We showed what we had 
learned and worked for. The 
final test came out with flying 
colors.”"L] by Joe Hernandez 


SOCCER TEAM. Front Row: Bill Feeney, Ton Ardaiolo, Kim Kellett, Raphael Gardiner, Jerry Ortega, Michael Coghlan, David Sweet, George 


Monteciano. Second Row: Larry Hughes, Mike Gorman, Mark Brandt, Jeff Jones, Reinhard Florin, Mark Malone, Bob Lohbauer, Hyong Kim, 
John Olsen. Back Row: Head Coach Ya’akov Eden, Assistant Coach Chris Hough, John Pena, Rob Stanborough, Steven Brennan, Tom 
Petrou, Brad Kellerman, Lou Cumberbatch, Chris Moser, Mike LaDuke. 
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ootball fans watered the 
season begin with a 
solid victory over McNeese 
State, but, beginning with a a 
| 40-0 drubbing by the Universi- 
ty of Toledo, the season 
| generally slid downhill. The 4- 
| 7 record was the worst for 
- Coach Dwight Wallace since 
coming to Ball State. - 
It was a long season for the 
fans, but few fans realized 
~ how long it was for coaches 
_ and players. . 
In mid-January of every 
year the football team begins a 
brand new. season. Even 
though two months have bare- 
ly passed since the season 
before, it is time, once again, 
to begin. 
It is hard to imagine a team 
preparing eight months for a 
- season that lasts just a little 
over two months. The team 
begins its long, hard prepara- 
tion with winter workouts. 
Winter workouts consist two 
| months spent lifting weights, 
| three times a week. The 
| winter workouts are used as a 


William E Vance 


Cardinals finish a 4-7 season 


tone 
muscles and to prepare men- 
tally for the upcoming season: 

When asked how winter 
workouts benefited the team, 


time to build strength, 


Doug Freed, Janera, Ohio 
sophomore, said, “Besides the 
obvious physical benefits, it 
helps the individual to 
become better acquainted 
with the coaches on a per- 
sonal basis. When winter 
workouts begin, it is actually 


the start of the new season. 


“These workouts help to 
discipline your mind and 
body for the season and to 
prepare for the winning of the 
MAC championship,” said 
Freed. 

Once March comes around, 
running is added to _ the 
weightlifting program. The 
team then spends the days 
that they aren't lifting, runn- 
ing on the hardwood floor of 
the gymnasium. Agility drills, 
conditioning exercises and 
stretching fill University Gym. 
After these drills, the em- 
phasis is placed on running 


numerous sprints. 

“The running program is 
geared toward the gaining of 
flexibility as well as speed. It 
helps those who are already 
quick become quicker. It is 
two months where the team is 
worked to its extreme, but it 
pays off in the long run,”’ said 
Elkhart sophomore Craig 
Adams. 

The next step in the process 
of preseason conditioning is 


spring football. This is a time 
CONTINUED 


Football 
Won 4, Lost 7 


McNeese State 
Toledo 

Ohio 

N. Illinois 
Indiana State 
Kent State 

W. Michigan 
E, Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Central Michigan 
Illinois State 


IT’S A GAME of inches. Diving for 
yards to reach that important first 
down is Mark Warlaumont. 


CONCENTRATION in _ his eyes, 
quarterback Doug Freed watches 
the flight of his pass. Freed became 
the starting quarterback this season 
as a sophomore. 


William E Vance 
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Two months too long cont. 


for coaches to experiment 
with different plays. Hours are 
spent trying to find that 
special play that will be the 
most successful. 

“After the 4-7 season that 
we had, when spring football 
rolls around we are going to 
place a lot of the emphasis on 
the fundamentals of football,” 
said Coach Dwight Wallace. 
When the spring has passed, 
the players get a two-month 
summer, and then they return 
for the final step--two-a-day 
practices. These practices are 


scheduled in the blistering 
heat of August. One practice is 
scheduled in the early morn- 
ing and, even though exhaus- 
tion sets in, the players must 
go for an afternoon practice. 

“This is a time when many 
players on the team develop 
life-long friendships. We 
spend the nights at Elliot Hall 
and this is our first chance to 
get to know the incoming 
freshmen and other new 
players. The ‘two-a-days’ unite 
us totally as a team, preparing 
us for opening day,” 


said 


Osceola Brent 
Keller. 

They had been through the 
months of preparation. The 
winter workouts were long 
past. The spring football 
season was no longer in their 
minds. They suffered, once 
again, through the treacherous 
heat of August. It was then 
September and time for the 
season to begin. 

The season began with the 
hopes of bringing home a Mid- 
American Conference cham- 
pionship. A MAC. champ 


sophomore 


CONTINUED 


FOOTBALL TEAM. Front Row: Jeff Jones, Dave Coyle, Mark Barnholdt. Tim Petty, Ron Bova, Jim: Pritchard, Bill Walton, Dave Scheller, Gary 
Reese, Craig Newburg, Chirs Cramer. Second Row: Randy Miller, Sel Drain, Rich Wettrick, Bruce Humes, Jeff Flowers, Stevie Nelson, Allen 
King, Scott Jordan, Kelly George, Wally Jordon, Darnell Ledsinger, Brooke Brumbaugh. Third Row: Mark Warlaumount, Mike Schafer, Phil 
Debes, Frank Kurth, Karl Kovach, Jim Carroll, Anthony Wallace, Lamar Ross, Joseph Culpepper, Dave LaCrosse, Dane Fellmeth, Jim Smith, 
Jerry Smith. Fourth Row: Scott Treadway, Bobby Crane, Brandon Brewer, Michael Bullock, Ron Tolliver, Bob Allison, Dave Naumcheff, Brian 
Inderrieden, Dion Newton, Todd Payne, Tony Conti, Greg Pettit, William Gomersall, Ron Blackshear. Fifth Row: Jeff Earle, Letroy Gillespie, 
Jeff Niehouser, Anthony losue, Steve Strausbaugh, Michael Humphrey, Rick Chitwood, Don Kaczmarek, Jay Tallen, Tod Boise, Dave Pugliano, 
Dave Boyd, Terry Lymon. Sixth Row: Doug Freed, Steve Adams, Kevin Keil, Derick Smith, Bob Brinson, James Jeltus, Duval Dunn, Andy Bit- 
to, Darren Martin, Terrell Smith Craig Adams, Brent Keller, Bob Bell, Bob Ferm. Seventh Row: Tony Bohanan, Rick Norton, David Simerman, 
John Shull, Tom Selman, Grant Barry, Jeff Nichols, Tony Bonanno, Todd Achor, Craig Lennon, Kevin Young, Steve LaMontagne, Jeff 
Warner, Greg Campbell, Robb Smith. Eighth Row: Mike Giese, Bob Brinson, Mike Davis, Steve Steinacker, Robert Adams, Matt McWhorter, 
David Bohenkamp, John Sarber, Rob Boreham, Jerry Eakle, Neil Britt, John Good, David Fleming, Danny Woods, Robert Moses, Curt 
Stephens. Back Row: Myron Unzicker, Don Vogelsesang, Assistant Coach Ted Gill, Assistant Coach Al Rzepka, Assistant Coach Tom Hollman, 
Assistant Coach Kurt Humes, Assistant Coach Ron Vanderlinden, Assistant Coach Rich Spisak, Assistant Coach Bob Heisey, Head Coach 
Dwight Wallace, Kevin Kavanaugh, Tim English, Andy Pickard, Denny Compston, John Bonham, Dave Plum, Lee Hampton, A.J. Spoerner, 


Robert Williams. 


THE ART of a perfect exchange is 
the key to a good play. Sophomore 
quarterback Doug Freed hands off 
to running back Mark Warlaumont. 


EMOTIONS DEMAND __ display. 
Steve Nelson, Fort Wayne junior, 
lets out his feelings. 
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Two months too long cont. 


squad would give the school 
its first bowl ever and send 
the team to the California 
Bowl on December 19. 

As the season progressed, 
game after game, the hopes 
dwindled, the “loyal” fan at- 
tendance declined rapidly, 
and the team struggled to a 4-7 
mark. The year ended with a 
2-6 record in the MAC. 

The Cardinals had many 
obstacles to overcome this 
season. One of the _ biggest 
obstacles was the’ team’s 
youth. 

“We did anticipate a few 
problems going in, but if you 
can be a little bit lucky, stay 
healthy and have some kind 
of consistency in the starting 
lineup, then you have a 
fighting chance, even with a 
young. ball’ club,” _~—_ said 
Wallace. 

“That was not our case 
though. The injuries forced us 
to consistantly play a number 
of different players and we did 
not have that continuity in 


our. starting lineup,’ said 
Wallace. 
The season began with an 
| impressive victory over 
highly-regarded McNeese 
State, but, after that, there 


were few things for Cardinal 
cheerleaders to cheer about. 
For Wallace, leading the 
team for his fourth year and 
e starting his first season as 
head coach-athletic director, 
_ the season didn’t go as plann- 
ed. 
“After the McNeese game 
we got off on the wrong foot 
against Toledo, and_ that 
dampened the enthusiasm 
that we were trying to play 
_with to bridge our experience 
gap,’ said Wallace. 


“In the first ball game we 
received a tremendous blow 
concerning injuries. Actually, 
we never fully recovered from 
the injuries in that game,” 
Wallace said. 

The big factor that led to the 
inexperience on the team was 
that there were only four 
seniors who saw regular ac- 
tion. These four members had 
to provide the _ leadership 
needed to keep the team going 
the whole season though. This 
responsibility was placed on 
the shoulders of Craig 
Newburg, Jim Pritchard, Gary 
Reese, and Dave Scheller. 

From the fans’ viewpoint, 
the season could look like a 
total loss, but there were some 
individual achievements. 
Stevie Nelson and_ Craig 
Newburg were named to the 
all-Mid-American Conference 
first team. These two outstan- 
ding performers also received 
honorable mention on the 
Associated Press all-American. 
football team. 

There were four members of 
the team named to the Mid- 
American Conference _ all- 
academic team. They were 
Frank Kurth, Gary Reese, 
Mark Warlaumont, and Reid 
Willen. 

There were many valuable 
lessons learned by the young, 
injury-ridden team. The ques- 
tion now becomes whether or 
not the players and coaches 
can build a relationship that 
will develop into a winning at- 
titude. 

And, once again, that long, 
eight-month training period 
will give football players a 
chance to decide in their 
minds and their 
muscles.(] by Joe Hernandez 
AMIDST A GROUP of Kent State 
Golden Flashes, Terry Lymon does 
his best to stay clear and hold the 
ball. Avoiding hits is only one of the 
tasks that must be handled by all ball 
carriers. 


WITH THE USE of headphones, 
coach Dwight Wallace sends plays 
onto the field. This allows good 
communication between _ pressbox 


and field. 


ae 


Sue Wilden 


LEADERS GIVE ORDERS. Issuing 
instructions on the field is nothing 
new for Coach Dwight Wallace. 
This season the challenge became 
issuing orders as athletic director. 


SS RS EEE 
“You have to 


jump in and get your 


feet wet sometimes.”’ 
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wo faces were absent 
from the athletic pro- 
gram, but a new face moved 


from the football field to 
University Gym. 

Gone were John Reno, 
chairman of the _ physical 


education department , and 
Ray Louthen, athletic director. 
The athletic department was 
challenged to find a new man 
for the position of athletic 
director. 

In August, head football 
coach Dwight Wallace ac- 
cepted the position to become 
Ball State’s fourth athletic 
director. 

“It was an opportunity I 
couldn’t afford to pass up. You 
have to jump in and get your 
feet wet sometimes,’’ Wallace 
said. 

Wallace was at the center of 
attention for a lot of university 
supporters. Wallace needed to 
be effective playing a dual role 
of both head football coach 
and athletic director. 

Wallace said that both the 
athletic department and the 
football staff had to make ad- 
justments. He said it meant 
added work for his assistant 
coaches, but he was confident 
they had the abilities. 

“You reallly have to have 
hard-working, quality people 
and a great organization for 
the success of someone being 


Double aan 


the head football coach and 
athletic director. I feel we have 
both of these.” 

Wallace received more 
criticism as his football team 
was on its way to its first los- 
ing season ever in the Mid- 
American Conference and the 
first time the Cardinals ever 
finished in the bottom half of 
the MAC. 

Wallace’s schedule as 
athletic director and football 
coach raised questions as to 
his ability to maintain both 
jobs. But Wallace insisted that 
with the help of people, his 
job would be much easier and 
enjoyable. 

Al Brown, assistant athletic 
director, is one of those in- 
dividuals that Walllace has to 
count on. 

“He (Brown) is the key per- 
son in our department. He’s 
the type of person that can 
make decisions when I’m not 
here,” Wallace said. “He 
presents a good image for us 
state-wide. He’s just a positive, 
enthusiastic person.” 

Wallace said he has good 
relationships with the other 
coaches in his position as 
athletic director. He said the 
athletic department existed 
because it helped coaches to 
make their jobs easier. 

“We are a service organiza- 
tion to the coaches. That, 


Eric Poppleton 


along with other things, keeps 
good relationships between 
them and the department,” 
said Wallace. 

Some people thought the 
resignations of Reno and 
Louthen, along with athletic 
department financial _ pro- 
blems, hurt the sports pro- 
grams. Wallace disagreed. 

“We are not trying to hide 
that we’re in financial difficul- 
ty. But we have tried to keep 
everyone informed of 
everything so they know 
what’s going on,” Wallace 
said. “Recognizing the pro- 
blem is the first step in solving 
it. You don’t hurt anyone or 
anything if you bring things 
out in the open.” 

Wallace’s job became 
somewhat easier after the foot- 
ball season, although he then 
had to work on recruiting. 

Prior to Wallace’s accep- 
tance as athletic director, his 
football team had compiled a 
24-17 record. This season the 
Cardinals finished 4-7 overall 
and 2-6 in the Mid-American 
Conference. While fans and 
athletes speculate about his 
dual role, only time will tell. 

Wallace, the man with two 
nameplates bearing different 
titles, may have to hustle 
twice as hard as a normal 
athletic director or regular 
coach.C) by Scott Harper 


AGGRAVATED with his team’s 
play, Coach Wallace pulls on his 
headphones, hoping to rectify what 
has happened. 
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WITH AN AGONIZING LOOK on 
his face, Coach Wallace stares out 
onto the field. Being a man of 
responsibility to his team and the 
university, he must keep his emo- 
tions under control. 


WHETHER ON the football field or 
behind the desk, the man is the 
same. Coach Wallace was ap- 
pointed to a second position this 
year, as he took over the duties of 
athletic director 


Eric Poppleton 
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A season of six shut outs 


In the middle 
of the MAC 


mproving her team’s defen- 

sive skills paid off for 
coach Karen Fitzpatrick, 
womens field hockey coach, 
in her ninth year. Of their 
eleven wins. the Cardinals 
shut out their opponents six 
times. They finished the 
season with a 11-8-3 record. 

Freshman Chery] Heap said, 
“The team  was_ pleased, 
overall, for the year. We were 
young because we had seven 
new recruits. These seven are 
the ones who will build the 


nucleus of the team in the 
future.” 

Of these seven new recruits, 
five were freshmen. These 


new freshmen, according to 
Fitzpatrick, helped the team 
with its attitude and skill. 

As the season began, the 
defense was the point to be 
worked on most. Seeing the 
final statistics on goals scored 
and goals against, the team 
was successful. The number 


of goals scored against the Car- 
dinals decreased from last 
season. This season the ladies 
outscored their opponents 60- 
Zin 

Mary Lou Brazee, junior, led 
the team in scoring with 19 
goals for the season. Heap was 
the team’s second leading 
scorer with eleven goals. 

When asked about the im- 
provement in team scoring, 
Heap said, “We didn’t really 
make any drastic preseason 
changes. I guess the team just 
had more consistent play 
throughout the year.” 

Brazee and Heap_ were 
chosen for the Mid-American 
Conference’ all-star team. 
Heap, a center halfback, was 
the only freshman in the con- 
ference chosen for the team. 
Heap was also chosen for the 
all-star tournament team. The 
team finished the year fifth 
place in the MAC.L_ by 
Kathleen L. Gray 


WOMEN’S FIELD HOCKEY. Front Row: Robin Finley, Sally Snow, Conny Fry, Mary Lou 
Brazee, Tracy Wolf, Mary Anne Kurowski. Second Row: Sandy Eppert, Martha Harrison, Tina 
Goldhirsh, Cheryl Heap, Kim Martin, Karen Cox, Carolyn Kurro. Back Row: Trainer Tee 
Pazitney, Laura Middendorf, Brenda Hills, Pat Hubel, Beth Sova, Georgette Johnson, June 
Lenher, Dawn Albrecht, Paula Keller, Head Coach Karen Fitzpatrick, Assistant Coach Adie 


Patton 
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ANY SPORT REQUIRES a great 
deal of skill and concentration. 
Conny Fry exemplifies this as she 
moves past members of the opposi- 
tion. 

PLAYING WITH PAIN is part of 
the game for Pat Hubel, Pittsfield, 
Maine junior. Even with this injury 
she proved to be effective in many 
aspects of the game. 


Womens Field Hockey 


Won 11, Lost 8, Tied 3 


Taylor 

Dayton 

Toledo 

E. Kentucky 
Earlham 
Northwestern 
Indiana 

W. Michigan 
Ohio 

Indiana State + 
Kent State 
Central Michigan 
Franklin 
Bowling Green 
Toledo 

E. Michigan 
Purdue 
Marion 

Miami 

N. Illinois 
Notre Dame 


State Tournament: 


Indiana 
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MENTAL PREPARATION is as im- 
portant as the physical in field 
hockey. Standing in a ready posi- 
tion is Sandy Eppert. 
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We couldn't play consistent ball 


inning when they want to 


he womens. volleyball 

team finished with a 
record of 23-23, but according 
to Barb Curcio, head coach, 
the team’s record came about 
in a strange way. 

“We won some games that | 
never thought we would. On 
the other hand, there were 
some games that | was sure we 
would win and instead we’d 
lose. I'm not really sure what 
happened.” 

Curcio said the team’s at- 
titude was bad at times, which 


VOLLEYBALL TEAM. Seated: Manager 
Kay Stephens. Front Row: Karen Granning 
Second Row: Kathy Bland, Alise Guest. Third 
Row: Deb Litchfield, Amy King, Lori Antic 
Fourth Row: Karen Majewski, Lisa Hale 
Mary Hintz, Michelle Miller. Back Row: Deb 
Gates, Woody Woodhouse, Dawn Roberts 
Maureen Hale, Monica Schrader, Coach Dr 
Barbara Curcio 
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was the reason for the un- 
necessary defeats. She said the 
team won when it wanted to, 
but when players were over- 
confident of wins, they lost. 

Freshman Mary Hintz said, 
“Our team spirit fluctuated a 
great deal throughout the year. 
We wanted to end the season 
with a winning record and in 
order to accomplish what we 
did we had to work as a team. 
When someone's spirit got 
down it was up to the rest of 
the team to bring them up.” 

“I think we weren’t ready 


mentally at times. We just 
couldn't play consistent ball,” 
Curcio said. “I tried for one- 
half of the season to find the 
right combination and I’m not 
sure | ever found it.” 

The women spikers lose on- 
ly two seniors from this year’s 
squad. Michelle Miller, co- 
captain of the 1981 team, and 
Alise Goest, member of the In- 
diana Association for Inter- 


collegiate Athletics for 
Women all-state team, will be 
gone. 


“Losing the two seniors to 


= 


CONTINUED 


omnia 


WITH A STEADY EYE on the ball, 
Michele Miller gets down low in 
preparation for the hit. Miller was 
one of only two seniors who will be 
lost to graduation. 


Womens Volleyball 
Won 23, Lost 23 


Dayton 
E. Michigan Invitiational: 
E.Michigan 2 

Ohio 2 0 
Michigan l 2 
W. Michigan 0 2 
Indiana State ] 3 
Ball State Invitational: 
Central Michigan l 3 
Loyola 3 
Northeastern 3 0 
Purdue 0 

Ball State Tournament: 

W. Michigan 0 
DePaul 

Indiana 

N. Kentucky 
Cardinal Classic: 
Wayne State l 
Cleveland 3 

Kent State 3 ] 
E. Michigan 3 

Ohio State 0 3 
MAC Championship: 
Miami 

W. Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Toledo 

Miami 

N. Kentucky 

W. Michigan 

Butler 

Indiana Central 
Holiday Tournament 
Indiana State 

IUPUI 5 
Wright State 0 3 
Cincinnati 0 3 
Indiana Hoosier Classic 
Moorehead State 2 
Indiana 

N. Michigan 

E. Illinois 
Indiana 

Wright State 
Central Michigan 
Michigan State 
Indiana State 2 ] 
Michigan 0 9 
MAIAW 

Central Michigan 0 2 
Indiana State ] 0 
Wisconsin 3 0 
S. Illinois / 
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GOING UP AGAINST THREE 
defenders is not an easy task for 
anyone, but freshman Mary Hintz 
seems to handle the problem 
without much difficulty. Maureen 
Hale prepares for the return 


AFTER THE SET from Karen 
Granning, the ball is spiked over the 
net with a great deal of authority 
Setting was one of the high points 
for this year’s squad 


EVEN THOUGH THE PLAYERS’ 
bench happens to be the best seats 
in the house, a lot of sweat goes into 
working your way into the lineup 
Viewing the action out on the court 

h confidence in her team is Amy 


Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


graduation is going to have an 
affect on this squad. We were 
very close and worked as a 
family. These girls had good 
ability, but also had that cer- 
tain attitude you need to win,” 
said junior Karen Granning. 

Leading next year’s team 
will be Granning, who was 
also picked for the IAIAW all- 
state team and the all-tourney 
team in the Hoosier Classic. 

Curcio said matches with 
Indiana University and Wright 
State were the high points in 
the season. 

In the IU match, Curcio said 
Ball State was mentally psych- 
ed for the Hoosiers and went 
on to “blow them off the 
court” in four games during 
the homecoming tournament. 

According to  Granning, 
“We like to go into the year 
with the idea of beating IU. 
They are an excellent team, 
and also one of our arch 
rivals.” 

Against Wright State, a team 
ranked fourth in Division II, 
the Cardinals were down 3-10 


PLACEMENT CAN REPLACE 
POWER. Reaching high above the 
net, Dawn Roberts attempts to 
place the ball in the perfect spot. 
The ball must float over the 
defenders yet stay on the court. 


Winning when they want cont. 


in the final game, regrouped 
themselves, and went on to 
win the deciding game and the 
match. 

“Those were definitely high 
points, but like everyone else, 
we had our low points also. 
We didn’t feel ISU (Indiana 
State University) was as strong 
as us and they won two of 
three matches. It’s kind of a 
state rivalry and we _ were 
disappointed in our _ play 
against them,” said Curcio. 

Hintz believed the team had 

two strong points. “Definitely 
we worked as a strong unit 
and on the offensive side, our 
setting was excellent.” 
Curcio said her plans for next 
year are currently at a stand- 
still, due to the president’s 
freeze on scholarships. 

“We just have to wait and 
see what happens. I’m hoping 
to get two very good recruits, 
but without offering them my 
financial help, I’m afraid we 
might lose them. Right now 
fall sports are:in trouble,’ Cur- 
cio said. L) by Scott Harper 
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CROSS COUNTRY is a sport 
where one must not only defeat the 
opposition, but must also win the 
race against the clock. Bobby 
Courtney, Madison freshman, races 
toward the timekeeper. 


Mens Cross Country 


Won 1, Lost 5 

BS OP 
Miami University 48 15 
E. Michigan 42 17 
N. Illinois 29 27 
Notre Dame Invitational: 8th of 33 
Toledo 18 42 
C. Michigan 34 18 
Bowling Green 50 15 
Indiana Intercollegiate: 4th of 10 
MAC Championship: 8th of 10 


MENS CROSS COUNTRY TEAM. Front Row: Jay Conway, Ed Niehaus, Mike Brockert, Mike McMurray, Scott Maves. Second Row: Jeff 
Masters, Doug Petty, Dale Jacobson, Doug McKee, Lora Filson, Samuel Ware. Back Row: Head Coach Steve Cooksey, Assistant Coach 


Jerry Rushton, Bobby Courtney, Dave Watkins, Robert Johnson, Bob Reveal, Greg Harger. s 


hile its record was 

better than last year’s, 
the mens cross country team 
was still a few steps too slow. 

The team finished with a 1- 
6 record. Most of the meets, 
however, were closer than 
1980, when the Cardinals 
finished 0-7. The only victory 
came against University of 
Toledo. | 

Doug McKee led the Cards 
at the beginning of the season 
but injured his hip during a 
dual meet against Northern II- 
linois University. 

Brothers Scott and Steve 
Maves filled in for McKee dur- 
ing the rest of the season. 

With the team keying on the 
last four weeks of the season, 
the Cardinals performed well 
at several of the bigger meets 
in Indiana. 

_At the Notre Dame Invita- 
tional, the harriers took eigth 
place in the 33-team gold divi- 
sion. During that time, the 
team improved noticeably in 
performance and in attitude. 

“Our pack is getting a lot 
tighter,” freshman Robert 
Johnson said. “All of our 
times are dropping and things 
are really looking up.” 

Two weeks later the Car- 
dinals ran well in another big 
meet. The team earned the 
respect of runners from other 
Indiana schools by _ taking 
fourth place in the Indiana in- 
tercollegiate meet at Purdue 


RUNNING CROSS COUNTRY is 
largely _ self-disciplined. Showing 
fine form, Doug McKee races 
toward the finish line. 


William E Vance 


Harriers hoped for a top-five finish 


Behind the pack, 
eighth in the MAC 


University. 
Although McKee was still 
suffering from an injured hip, 
the team finished only 25 
points behind Notre Dame. — 
“IT was really impressed with 
the guys’ effort at Purdue,” 
Cooksey said. ‘‘They ran super 
times on one of the tougher 
courses we've been on.” 
This season was a disap- 
pointment for the Cards dur- 
ing the meet they had been 
aiming for all year. At the 
beginning of the _ season, 
Cooksey told his runners not 
to worry about their dual meet 
record. 
“We're going to point for a 
finish in the top five at the 


Mid-American Conference 
meet,” he said. 
This goal however, was. 


never accomplished. 
On Nov. 7, Ball State placed 
eighth in the conference meet 
at Oxford, Ohio. According to | 
Cooksey, the Cardinal men | 
weren’t close enough to the_ 
leaders during the first mile. 
“At that point,” he said, “we 
had four runners in the last 10 
places.”’ 
“The guys worked really 
hard and they recovered well. 
It’s just too bad that they 
weren't at the front of the pack 
for the first mile where they 
belong. Then we would have 
reached our goal.” is oe 
“Looking back at it all.” Sed Fears 
Cooksey said, “I’m not upset |. _ 
about the outcome of the 
ference meet. This seas 
showed a few people we coul 
compete and finish. resy 
tably.”"C) by Ron Synovitz 


unt 


CROSS COUNTRY is a mentally 
and physically tough sport. Running 
out on those lonely courses during 
those hot days is a feat enjoyed by 
few. Laura Gensheimer seems to be 
handling the challenge with very 
few problems. 


TO AVOID INJURIES there are 
some precautions that must be 
taken. The taping of ankles and feet 
is something Brooke Tuhey does to 
avoid sprains and twists 
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Last place finish in third year 


Room for improvement 


nexperience. 

That and a lack of bodies 
affected the womens cross 
country squad in _ its fall 
season. This is only the third 
year of existence for the team. 

“Our team might have been 
stronger if there had been 
more intra-squad competition. 
The lack of veteran runners 
and bodies hurt us. There 
definitely is room for improve- 
ment,” third-year Coach 
Sharon Burgess said. 

The Cardinals entered five 
tournaments with the _ best 
team finish being second in 
the Ball State Invitational and 
third in the Ball State 
Quadrangular. The young 
squad finished last in the Mid- 
American Conference tourna- 
ment. 

“The top runners for us 


were Rachel Parrella, 
freshman, and Camille Sex- 
ton, senior. Rachel, however, 
had more experience running 
than anybody,” Burgess said. 

Parrella’s best finish was se- 
cond in the Ball State Invitia- 
tional as she paced the team in 
four of the five meets. Sexton 
participated in three events, 
leading the squad at the MAC 
championships with a 51st 
place finish. 

Other members of the squad 
were Donna Hormann, senior, 


Laurie Genshmeier, junior, 
Janet Heath and _ Brooke 
Tuhey, sophomores and 


Kathleen Ross, freshman. 
Burgess said that the recent 
financial problems in_ the 
athletic programs had _ her 
wary of the future. 
“The name of the game in 


college athletics is go out and 
buy the goods. I hope that we 
have scholarships for next 
year,’ said Burgess. 

“Currently we (the womens 
intercollegiate sports program) 
are allotted 20 scholarships for 
track, part of which are meant 
for cross country. Only one of 
this year’s girls is on scholar- 
ship, but she must participate 
in indoor track and _ spring 
track to be eligible. I hope that 
we can get some sort of finan- 
cial aid for our cross country 
athletes, but, as of now, I can 
only hope.” 

The seven-member squad 
loses Sexton and Hormann to 
graduation, but Burgess said 
she has had inquiries for the 


team from Indiana, Ohio and 
New York.1) by Rick 
Martinez 


Karen McQuilkin, Coach Sharon Burgess. 


BEFORE ANY RACE there is a 
series of stretching exercises that 
must be done. Kathleen Ross is go- 
ing through a flexibility drill while 
preparing for the race. 


Mike Yoder 


Womens Cross Country 


3rd of 4 
2nd of 3 
No Place 
10th of 10 
No Scoring 


Ball State Quadrangular: 


Ball State Invitational: 
Indiana Invitational 
MAC Tournament: 
Bowling Green Open 


WOMENS CROSS COUNTRY TEAM. Front Row: Kathleen Ross, Brooke Tuhey, Janet 
Heath, Donna Hormann. Back Row: Rachel Parrella, Laurie Genshiemer, Camille Sexton, 
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Shooting aces take the MAC 


The winning Cards 


rowds poured into the 

7,000-seat University 

wee! Gym to witness a growing 
™ phenomenon. 


The gym was filled with 
memories of the year before, 
and the atmosphere was set 
for a repeat performance. The 
mens basketball team set out 
with a task of bettering a near- 
perfect year. 

The home games were con- 
sistently packed with 
energetic fans, and the team 
responded by extending their 


home game winning streak to 


eighteen. They also won 
twenty-six of their last twenty- 
seven games at home. 

“We have an excellent at- 
mosphere for college basket- 


A CAPACITY CROWD watches 
John Williams demonstrate his abili- 
ty to fly high for a rebound during 
the Bowling Green game. 


Mike Yoder 


ball. We don’t have a huge 
arena, but our arena holds 
7,000 and is usually filled,” 
said Coach Steve Yoder. 

“The students have really 
responded to the type. of 
basketball we play and, of 
course, everybody responds to 
winning. There is more than 
just basketball being played in 
U. Gym the night we are hav- 
ing a game,” he added. 

The squad, led by Yoder in 
his fifth year as the Cardinal 
coach, accomplished a 17-11 
mark and a 12-4 record in the 
MAC. 

Yoder was assisted by 
coaches Rick Bowen and Brad 
McNulty. Bowen was a new 
addition to the staff, replacing 


A CARDNAL KID shows off her 
cheering and chanting. Aurora 
Speer roots her team on from the 
stands. 


Al Brown who was moved to 
the assistant athletic director 
position. 

McNulty was in his fifth 
year as the coach for Cardinal 
perimeter players and _ the 
coordinator of recruiting. The 
staff had a total of eight return- 
ing letterman, only three of 
which were returning Starters. 
The team also had the aid of 
nine newcomers. 

While the Cardinals seemed 
invincible at home, they were 
highly vulnerable at away 
games. 

Eight of the teams eleven 
losses came on the road while 
the other three were handed to 
the Cardinals on _ neutral 
courts. The team got off to a 


CONTINUEI 
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The winning Cards cont. 


slow start losing five of their 
first eight games, but came on 
strong to finish the season 
with the schools first un- 
disputed regular season Mid- 
American Conference cham- 
pionship. 

“We were playing a lot of 
different people at the beginn- 
ing and preparing for our con- 
ference season. The team was 
able to overcome the _ pro- 
blems at the start and began to 
prepare themselves to finish 
high in the conference,” stated 
Yoder. 

After the losses early in the 
year to stiff competitors like 
Nebraska, Wisconsin and In- 
diana State, the Cardinals 
snapped back to grab a suc- 
cessful year. 

As the conference schedule 
began, the Cardinals had a 
positive beginning. The con- 


ference opener was a confron- 
tation with Northern Illinois--a 
meeting of two teams that 
eventually battled for the 
berth for the NCAA tourna- 
ment. 

The Cardinals defeated Nor- 
thern Illinois by an eight-point 
margin behind the twenty-one 
points of C.C. Fullove. John 
Williams also grabbed a total 
of eleven rebounds. This was 
the most rebounds by a Car- 
dinal player during the entire 
season. 

The Cardinals won five of 
their next eight conference 
games. During the stretch the 
Cardinals broke the record of 
fourteen consecutive home 
victories which was set during 
the 1956-58 seasons. This put 
their conference record at 6-3 
prior to facing Memphis State, 
a team ranked fourteenth in 


Mens Basketball. Front Row:Ray McCallum, John Williams, Bob Albertson, Jeff 


Parker, C.C. Fullove, Rick Hampton. Second Row:Mike Chesser, Marcus Lacey, 
Mark Jahns, David Scott, Jon Mansbury, Jon Carmichael, Jeff Furlin. Back 
Row:Head Coach Steve Yoder, Assistant Coach Brad McNulty, Assistant Coach 
Rick Bowen, Larry Jones, John James, Maurice Womack, Mike Scheetz, Al 


Scott 
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the nation. 

After suffering a 75-64 non- 
conference setback to Mem- 
phis State, their overall record 
was 10-9. 

As the conference season 
progressed there was a very 
close battle for the conference 
title. The Cardinals held off a 
Bowling Green surge for the ti- 
tle as they won six of their 
final seven games. 

The most important victory 
came against Bowling Green. 
The Cardinals won the game 
by a thirteen point margin and 
clinched their first undisputed 
crown and the number one 
seed in the post-season tour- 
nament in Ann Arbor. 

“The team was confident 
that they could win the con- 
ference tournament,”  ac- 
cording to Yoder. “We played 
a tough Western Michigan 


team in the semi-finals, but it 
was a team we had defeated in 
two earlier meetings. To beat 
them a third time was a real 
challenge, but the team got 
the job done.” 

The entire season boiled 
down to one final game--a 


game versus a solid Northern | 
Illinois squad. The clash was | 


to determine who’ would 


receive the automatic bid to | 


the NCAA. 

But the final 
played to the end of regulation 
time and there was still no 
winner. A tough loss in over- 
time to Northern Illinois gave 
the Huskies the four point 
margin that sent them to the 
NCAA tournament, 79-75. 

This victory sent Northern 
Illinois to the NCAA, but even 
with the loss there were still 
hopes that the Cardinals 


game was | 


CONTINUED | 
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Won 17, Lost 11 
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Stetson 47 63 
Bowling Green 72 78 
Hanover 62 55 
Indiana Central 76 53 
Indiana State 80 81 
Wisconsin 70 Tal 
Otterbein 90 80 
Nebraska 57 7] 
Butler 63 54 
Northern Illinois 73 65 
Kent State 55 57 
Miami 68 66 
Western Michigan 88 74 
Ohio 67 68 
Central Michigan 79 63 
Bowling Green 70 79 
Eastern Michigan 72 69 
Kent State 84 68 
Memphis State 64 75 
Miami 76 65 
Western Michigan 55 53 
Toledo 76 61 
Ohio 59 49 
} Central Michigan 79 83 
Bowling Green 71 58 
Eastern Michigan 54 51 


Mid-American 
Conference 
Tournament 


Western Michigan 72 76 
Northern Illinois 79 


THE BEST OFFENSE may really 
be a good defense. C.C. Fullove 
prevents another basket in a crucial 
game against Bowling Green 


BALL CONTROL and body posi- A TOUGH CONNECTION is a dif- 

tion provide protection for Rick ficult accomplishment for C.C. 
Hampton as he looks up for an Fullove against aggressive Northern 
open team member. Illinois defenders. 
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The winning Cards cont. 


would receive a NCAA bid or 
a bid for the National Invita- 
tional Tournament. 

To the shock and dismay of 
Cardinal watchers, Ball State 
was overlooked by _ both 
NCAA committee and then by 
the NIT. 

“The season started out 
tough and it got progressively 
better,” stated Yoder. “We 
won the conference outright 
and then lost in the final game 
of the conference tournament 
in overtime. But we. still 
thought we would go to a tour- 
nament. Then came_ the 
frustration and lowness of not 
getting a bid.” 

Despite the fact that there 
was no participation in a post- 
season tournament, it was one 
of the best years the basketball 
program ever had, according 
to Yoder. He said a winning 
program has been established 
now at Ball State and there are 
no limits. 

“We just have to keep work- 
ing at it, and don’t become 
satisfied,’ said Yoder. “There 
could be a_ tendency for 
everyone to get in a rut. We 
need the support of everyone 
to keep winning, and 
everyone must continue to 
identify with each other.”’ 

Even more of a shock than 
the lack of tournament bids 
came during Spring quarter. 

Head coach Steve Yoder an- 
nounced that he had accepted 
the head coaching job at the 
Uniersity of Wisconsin. 

The agreement reportedly 
involved close to $80,000. But 


there were many who felt 
Yoder was worth the high 
price paid by the Big Ten 
competition. 

While Yoder’s record at Ball 
State was only 77-62, the last 
two seasons were particularly 
successful. Ball State won its 
first undisputed MAC title and 
a healthy team would be 
returning next year, but Yoder 
planned to move on. 

There were many individual 
achievements that highlighted 
the season. Yoder was named 
“MAC Coach of the Year’ for 
the second consecutive 
season. In his five years at the 
helm, Yoder has compiled a 
77-62 record for a winning 
percentage of .554. 

Also for the second straight 
year, Ray McCallum was nam- 
ed to the All-MAC first team, 
and this season was the 
leagues top vote getter. 
Fullove and Williams also 
received all league honors. 

Fullove was named to the 
second team and was _ also 
named the Cardinals most 
valuable player by his team- 
mates. Williams claimed 
honorable mention, missing 
the second team by a vote. 

Graduating seniors Bob 
Albertson, C.C. Fullove, Rick 
Hampton, Jeff Parker and 
John Williams left the ball in 
the hands of McCallum and 
several other experienced 
underclassmen. But, even 
without a tournament bid, 
Yoder felt the groundwork for 
championships had _ been 
set.L] by Joe Hernandez 


N 


A BATTLE OF THE BOARDS 
features Cardinal John Williams. 
Going up against Northern Illinois 
defenders, Williams manages to get 
the shot off. 


Mike Wau 


CONCENTRATION REGISTERS 
in the eyes of C.C. Fullove as he 
plays tight defense on a Western 
Michigan ballhandler. 


William E. Vance 


A TEAM CONCEPT is a strategy 
that head coach Steve Yoder drills 
to his squad constantly. John 
Williams shows his willingness to 
dish the ball off when needed. 


COACH INVOLVEMENT ~ was 
stressed duringSteve Yoder’s stayat 
Ball State. Yoder decided to take 
the position at Wisconsin 
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“Everybody was 
emotional. But 


it’s done and we must go 
on with the best 


we can. We still have 
eight sports and that is something.” 


Not a glorified secretary 


midst the piles of 
paperwork, athletes, 
meetings, coaches and trips 
there emerged Coranell 


“Corky” Rossow. Rossow was 
one of only two womens 
athletic directors in the Mid- 
American Conference and was 
responsible for these chores 
and many others. 

In her second year at the 
position, Rossow started as a 
student at Ball State. She 
received her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees here. Her first 
job was a teaching position at 
Anderson Madison Heights 
High School. A teaching posi- 
tion at McKinley Junior High 
School followed before return- 
ing as a graduate assistant. 
Rossow is presently in her 
15th year with the university. 

Besides Ball State and Nor- 
thern Illinois, all other schools 
in the MAC have assistants 
and associates to the mens 
athletic director instead of 
womens athletic directors. 

“T would dislike being in the 
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associate situation,” stated 
Rossow. “At least I can have 
some say in my _ program. 
When you're under a male 
athletic director you become 
more like a glorified secretary. 
They say what goes and you 
do the paperwork.” 

This year marked a special 
problem for Rossow and her 
staff. With sports being cut 
from the womens program 
there were many areas that 
had to be revamped. An addi- 
tion to this problem was the 
collapse of the field and sport 
building. 

“The athletes and coaches 
did fall off. They were down,” 
stated Rossow. “Everybody 
was emotional. But it’s done 
and we must go on with the 


best we can. We still have 
eight sports and that is 
something.” 


As a tribute to those athletes 
and coaches of the sports that 
were dropped the women 
dedicated their annual spring 
awards banquet to all those in- 


volved with the cuts. 

The collapse of the Field 
Sports Building resulted in the 
revamping of many old prac- 
tices. Sacrifices had to be 
made and schedules had to be 
re-arranged. Al Brown, assis- 
tant to the mens athletic direc- 
tor, was a great help to the 
women during this time. 

There were a few problems 
between the mens. athletic 
department and the womens 
department. One of the biggest 
is the lack of communication, 
according to Rossow. 

“The male athletes need to 
really understand what the 
female athletes are doing,” 
said Rossow. “Some of the 
coaches tend to separate from 
the women, but there are 
those that try to understand.” 

One problem that must be 
mastered by all athletic direc- 
tors is the art of adjusting to 
the personalities of all the 
coaches. 

“Although they are a good 
group, you have a range from 


ONE OF TWO womens athletic 
directors in the MAC, Coranell 
Rossow has filled the position for 
years and has received her 
bachelors and masters degress from 
Ball State during that time. 


Paul Warner 


the very volatile coach to the 
very passive,” said Rossow. 
“You have to bring all of them 
tggether and _ then hire 
graduate asistants to act as 
assistant coaches. 

“I try to go to as many spor- 
ting events as I can so the 
coach knows that I am out 
there. Next year | am going to 
try and travel with the teams 
to get to know them better.”’ 

A very time consuming pro- 
ject that Rossow had to go 
through was that of switching 
from the IAIAW rules to those 
of the NCAA. This required a 
lot time attending meetings, 
but the conference should be 
more competitive next year 
with the new rules, according 
to Rossow. 

Even though Rossow was 
not always seen by fans and 
players, she was responsible 
for a great part of what actual- 
ly happened on the tracks, 
fields, diamonds and courts of 
womens athletics.L) by Joseph 
Hernandez 
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PAPERWORK AND MEETINGS 
WERE COMMON to “Corky” 
Rossow whose work load escalated 
with the cuts in the womens sports 
program. 


Paul Warner 
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Win a few; lose a lot 


Cagers not quite consistent 


lagued by inconsistent 
play, the womens 
basketball team finished the 


season with an 8-14 record, 
including a 3-4 mark in the 
Mid-American Conference. 

The three conference wins 
earned a sixth place finish in 
the MAC. The Cardinals, 
members of the Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women, lost in the finals of 
the Indiana AIAW tournament 
to Purdue, 60-59. 

A slow start resulted in an 0- 
3 record for the Cards at 
Christmas break. After a 
fourth loss at Eastern Illinois, 
the cagers broke into the win- 
ning column against Toledo, 
defeating the Rockets 76-68. 

During this time, head 
coach Debbie Powers came up 
with a starting lineup that re- 
mained intact for virtually the 
rest of the season. 

Leading the Cards at forward 
was junior Karen Bauer. Play- 
ing alongside Bauer was 


sophomore Linda Stump, with 
senior Lisa Senters also seeing 
plenty of action. 

Holding down the center 
position was senior Shelley 
Silk. The starters at guard 
were junior Jane Emkes and 
freshman Donna _ Lamping, 
with senior Sharon Jackson 
filling in when needed. 

The team failed to perform 
consistently after that first 
win, however, and five more 
losses followed, giving the 
Cardinals a 1-9 record. 

“We play well against the 
good teams,’ Powers said at 
the time, “but we can’t main- 
tain that type of play against 
teams that we should beat.” 

The turnaround came in the 
next game against Central 
Michigan. Emkes sparked the 
Cards to an 86-75 victory, the 
first of four consecutive wins. 

Emkes_ scored 20 points 
against the Chippewas, hitting 
ten of twenty shots from the 
field, dished out nine assists, 


Womens Basketball. Front Row:Linda Kitchen, Jeanne Gordon, Linda Stump, 
Jane Emkes, Marsha Ryker, Sharon Jackson. Back Row:Graduate Assistant Pam 
Shirley, Lisa Hicks, Karen Bauer, Shelley Silk, Lisa Senters, Donna Lamping, Jill 
Stevens, Coach Debbie Powers 
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came up with five steals and 
gathered four rebounds. 

A strong first-half — per- 
formance paced the Cardinals 
in their next contest, a 63-54 
win over of Indiana State. Ball 
State built up a 41-23 halftime 
lead and held off a_ late 
Sycamore surge with clutch 
free throw shooting. 

Two more home-court vic- 
tories followed. The Cards 
edged Dayton, 56-53, and 
dominated Franklin College in 
an 86-73 win. 

But a humiliating 75-52 loss 
at Indiana Central dropped the 
Cardinals to 5-10. 

A non-existent defense 
deprived Ball State of its first 
victory on the road in over a 
year. 

Powers’ squad came back 
home with a_ good effort 
against a strong Cincinnati 
club. The Bearcats won the 
game 68-58, with a second 
half comeback that was spark- 
ed by 18 for 18 shooting from 


at the last minute by coach Deb- 
bie Powers. 


A FEW DETAILS are ironed out 


the free throw line. 

Two victories preceeded the 
MAC tournament as the Cards 
defeated Western Michigan, 
599-52, and Butler, 76-74, for 
that elusive road _ triumph. 
Bauer had an excellent game 
at Butler, scoring 25 points 
and pulling down 15. re- 
bounds. 

The Cards stay in the first 
annual MAC tourney, which 
was played in University 
Gym, was short, however. 
Toledo defeated Ball State, 61- 
60, in the opening round. 

The game ended in con- 
troversy as Emkes, driving for 
a layup, was fouled as time 
ran out. The officials confer- 
red and ruled that it was a 
non-shooting foul and _ the 
game ended since the Cards 
were not in the bonus situa- 
tion. 

A final regular season game 
against Division II power 
Wright State resulted in a 79- 
70 loss. 


CONTINUED 


A DOUBTFUL LOOK in her 
eyes, Donna Lamping attempts 
a_ two-pointer. 
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Eastern Michigan 
Illinois 

Bowling Green 
Eastern Illinois 
Toledo 

Ohio University 
Miami University 
Purdue 

Indiana 

Notre Dame 
Central Michigan 
Indiana State 
Dayton 

Franklin 

Indiana Central 
Cincinnati 
Western Michigan 
Butler 

Toledo 

Wright State 


IAIAW Tournament 


Indiana State 
Purdue 


Womens Basketball 
Won 8, Lost 14 


69 
61 
78 
64 
76 
66 
77 
65 
62 
57 
86 
63 
56 
86 
52 
58 
59 
76 
60 


70 


71 
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A DOUBLE TEAM makes Jane 


Emkes_ look for 


player 


the 


open 
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A QUICK PEP TALK and instruc- 
tions from Cardinal head coach 
Debra Powers fills lulls in action 


tage mine pennant Re 


— 
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Eric Poppleton 
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Eric Popgletor 
A DRIVE TO THE GOAL is the 
trademark for Lane Emkes as she 
maneuvers past defenders 
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Not quite consistent cont. 


The trio of Bauer, Emkes 
and Silk was honored with 
several individual awards at 
the conclusion of the season. 

Bauer finished as the team’s 
leading scorer and rebounder. 
She averaged 16 points and 
11.3 rebounds--the top mark 
in the MAC. 

She also earned a first team 
all-MAC selection. The junior 
was also named to the second 
team Academic All-American 
squad. 

Emkes averaged 12.5 points 
per game and chalked up 100 
assists during the year. She 
received honorable mention 
on the MAC team, and along 
with Silk, earned a spot on the 
first team all-state unit. 


Silk, with 23 points and 17 
rebounds, led the Cards over 
Indiana State, 71-51, in the 
first round of the tourney. 
This set up a rematch between 
Ball State and Purdue in a bat- 
tle for a berth in the Midwest 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM for 
Shelley Silk from coach Debbie 


Powers helps motivate the team 


AIAW tournament. 

The Boilermakers had won 
the earlier meeting between 
the two teams, 75-65, at Ball 
Gym. The upset-minded Car- 
dinals led for most of the 
game, but they could not hold 
on, losing by that 60-59 score. 

Lamping concluded _ her 
freshman season with an 8.4 
average. Senters and Jackson 
followed with six and four 
point averages, respectively. 
Stump finished the year with 
3.5 points a game. 

Rounding out the squad 
were forwards Jill Stevens and 
Lisa Hicks, and guards Jeanne 
Gordon, Marsha Ryker and 
Linda Kitchen. 

Looking back on the season, 
Powers was a little disap- 
pointed with the outcome. 

“T anticipated winning more 
games,’ she said. ‘We just 
didn’t come through in the 
tight spots, though.” 

L) by Tom Schuman 


Eric Poppletor 
A FAST BREAK requires defensive 


hussle from Jane Emkes and Donna 


Lamping 
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Cardsharks finish last in the MAC 


‘Couldn’t put it together’ 


he water in the Le- 

wellan Aquatic Center 
had a strangely bitter taste--the 
taste of disappointment. 

The season was one. of 
frustration for the mens swim 
team as it struggled to a 2-7 
dual record and 10th place in 
the Mid-American Conference 
championships at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

“Our season all-round was 
disappointing,” Cardshark 
coach Bob Thomas said. 

“We had a lot of good per- 
formers, but we just couldn't 
put it together.” 

And rough the season was. 

After winning by forfeit over 
Xavier (Ohio) University, los- 
ing at Eastern Ilinois, 68-45, 


Mens Swimming 
Won 2, Lost 7 


Xavier (Forfeit) 
Eastern Illinois 
Valparaiso 


Purdue 

Toledo 

Indiana State 

Eastern Michigan 

Mini-Mac Ath of 5 
Ohio University 43 
Miami University 46 
MAC championship 10th of 10 


CONCENTRATION prepares Chip 
Weiss for a dive from the three 
meter board at Lewellan Aquatic 
Center. 
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1s Swimming 


and triumphing over 
Valparaiso, 76-36, the squad 
went on a six-game tailspin 
the rest of the year. 

“After beating Valparaiso 
and losing a close meet at 
home to Purdue, we_ just 
couldn't get going,” Thomas 
said. 

“We had a lot of outstanding 
performances during the 
stretch, though. Our two best 
swimmers were sophomore 
Chip Weiss, who is a diver, 
and junior (co-captain) Dennis 
Kruse. 

“Weiss was our most 
valuable swimmer during the 
year. He proved it through the 
season with eight firsts,” add- 
ed Thomas. 


Weiss finished eighth in the 
MAC on the three-meter 
board. Kruse finished fourth 
in the MAC in the 500-yard 
freestyle with 4:37.28 and fifth 
in the 200-yard freestyle with 
1:42.56. 

Other top swimmers includ- 
ed junior backstroker Paul 
Anderson. Anderson was 
elected the team’s most im- 
proved swimmer and finished 
8th in the 400-yard individual 
medley with a 4:16.68. 

Anderson set two school 
records at the MAC meet, 
1:59.98 in the 200 individual 
medley and his 400 individual 
medley mark. 

Senior co-captain Leo 
Jongkind was eighth in the 


HOURS OF PRACTICE gear Jeff 
Bromberger for meet competition. 
Stroke perfection and conditioning 
justify the two-a-day practices. 


100-yard backstroke with a 
time of 54.85 — seconds. 
Freshman John Atkins, the 
outstanding freshman, was 
timed in 4:16.68 in the 200- 
yard-breaststroke at the MAC 
meet to finish ninth. 

Other performers for the 
Cardsharks were sophomores 
Jeff Baumberger, Steve Keller, 
David Kruse, Marty Ruzbascin 
and Andy Sharp and juniors 
Brian Sharar, Bob Drake and 


Jeff Shoup. 

“We have all of our team 
coming back except for 
Jongkind,” said Thomas. “I’m 


hopeful since next year looks 
promising with all those 
swimmers returning.’’L) by 
Rick Martinez 


Mike Yoder 


a 


Patty Hughes 
Mens Swimming. Front Row:Rob Drake, Dennis Neat, Brian Sharar, Leo 
Jongkind, Dennis Kruse, Paul Anderson, Jeff Shoup. Second Row:Head Coach 

Bob Thomas, Coach Don Winant, Rob DiPlotti, John Atkins, Rick White, Wade 
McElderry. Back Row:Marty Ruzbasan, Andy Tharp, Steve Keller, Steve Schafer, 
David Kruse, Jeff Braumberger, Chip Weiss 
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BAREFOOT AND BORED sums FINAL ADJUSTMENT on goggles 
up the way members of the womens _ is a last step before taking to the 
swim team pass the time between pool. The goggles prevented burn- 
laps. ing eyes and aided vision. 
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Womens Swimming 


Won 7, Lost 3 


BS OP 


Miami University 42 98 
Miami University Inv, 9th of 9 

Western Illinois Inv. 2nd of 5 

DePauw 106 29 
Eastern Illinois 52 88 
Valparaiso 102 31 
Evansville 109 29 
St. Mary’s 103-34 
Eastern Michigan 61 79 
Indiana State Ga 63 


Western Michigan 88 43 
Indiana StateSwim Ist of 6 
MAC championship 7th of 9 


Womens Swimming. Front Row:Diane Williams, Mary Davidson, Danita Fox, 
Shelly Anderson, Jennifer Burns, Brooke Bauer, Sandy Robinson, Sherri Scog- 
gins, Denise Blackburn. Second Row:Ginny Libka, Debbie Donnelly, Janet 
VanEmon, Christina, Graham, Gale Coltrain, Linnea Magnus, Cindy Beck, Tracy 
Grubb, Diane Kapel. Back Row:Head Coach Laura Seibold-Caudill, Tina de 
Goldhirsh, Shelley Souder, Carolyn McKeever, Beth Chevalier, Amy DeMasi, William E 
Student Assistants Nancy Stott, Siobhan O’Connor, Janet Quinn, Cindy Hales NOT RACING doesn’t mean relax- 
ing for Beth Chevalier. Rooting for 
teammates is just as much a part of 
the sport as swimming and diving. 
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Cardsharks improve, but so did the MAC 


In and out of injury 


wo words summed up 

the season for the 
womens swim team--injuries 
and inexperience. 

A rash of injuries and a 
squad consisting of only one 
senior, two juniors and several 
sophomores and_ freshmen 
managed through it all and 
finished with a 7-3 dual mark 
and finished seventh in the 
Mid-American Conference. 

“We were hurt a lot by those 
injuries this season,” third- 
year Cardshark coach Laura 
Seibold-Caudill said. 

“I think we had as good a 
season this year as we did last 
year, only this year we were 
off by two or three seconds 
from breaking records we set 


the last couple of seasons,” 
she said. 

Jenny Burns, sophomore, 
twisted her knee in January 
and it continually bothered 
her and may result in surgery. 

“Ta: low WS Simee sre 
placed in the MACs last year,” 
said Siebold-Caudill. 

Illness plagued the female 
Cardsharks as much as injury. 
Sophomore’ diver Brooke 
Bauer had _ hepatitus and 
freshman Carolyn McKeever 
suffered tonsilitus. 

“Besides the injured, the on- 
ly upperclassmen we_ had 
were tri-captains Mary David- 
son, senior, and juniors Cindy 
Beck and Danita Fox,” said 
Siebold-Caudill. 


1 ASTSTROKE ie pena 


for freshman swimmer Debbie 


‘Donnelly. The 
swam for a 7-3 season. 


lady cardsharks 


ae 


“They all performed well for 
us. As a matter of fact, Cindy 
was a MAC ffinalist in the 
backstroke,” she added. 

Several lifetime and season 
bests were performed by the 
Cardsharks, but the MAC was 
where the most peaked. 

The top swimmer was 
sophomore Diane Williams. 
Williams, a_ butterfly and 
medley specialist, was tops in 
most everything she swam. 

“She probably had 20 of the 
best times on the team, 
overall, in several of the 
events,” said Seibold-Caudill, 
a former diving coach at the 
University of Virginia. 

The top Cardsharks were 
sophomores Shelly Anderson 


in the freestyle sprint, Bauer, 
diver Tracy Grable, Beth 
Chevalier, breaststroker, and 
diver Sandy Robinson. 

“Our team improved this 
year--we were quite 
successful--but so did the rest 
of the MAC. To show this, 
look at Miami, our conference 
champion. They beat Ohio 
State, the Big 10 champion, in 
a dual meet,” said the Car- 
dinal coach. 

“The thing to remember is 
that I have brought in a lot of 
good athletes over the past two 
years,” said Seibold-Caudill. 
“We hope to build on this ris- 
ing success, that is if we can 
get some luck against in- 
juries.”LJ by Rick Martinez 


Patty Hughes 


Shepard turned the record around 


The last 


winning season 


t had been 15 years since 

the gymnastics team had 
come away with a winning 
season. Just two years after 
coach Steve Shepard came to 
Ball State and turned the gym- 
nastics program around, all 
that was done to pride Car- 
dinal gymnastics was lost. 

As the mens gymnastics 
season began the team was 
strong in many events. 

“Our biggest plus this 
season should be our depth in 
all events and as far as an 
overall appraisal of events, | 
see the pomel horse as our on- 
ly possible weak spot,” noted 
Shepard. 

Second year coach Shepard 
built his team to compile a 16- 
5 record, the first winning 
season since 1965-66. The 
squad returned eight veterans; 
six of those were specialists. 
There were also six new addi- 
tions to what Shepard regard- 
ed as top-notch lineup. 

One big reason for Cardinal 
victories was the enthusiastic 
crowd support, according to 
Shepard. 

“What it boils down to is we 
need crowd support. We have 
the talent to perform flawless 
routines. But so much of gym- 
nastics is mental and having a 
crowd rooting for you can 
make all the differences in 
scoring,” explained Shepard. 

In an effort to better prepare 
the squad Shepard instituted a 
new form of practice. Since 
the teams first dual meet with 
Ohio State, Shepard held two 
intra-squad competitions per 
week. 

Despite the increased suc- 
cess of the program and the 
complete reversal of last years 
2-8 mark, the administration 
still dropped the sport. The ac- 
complishments that went with 
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Ball States final gymnastics 
team left the gymnasts with 
nothing but pride. 

The Cardinals topped their 
history’s best team score of 
254, scoring 261 in two 
separate meets. That mark was 
scored against Indiana State 
and Southern Illinois in one 
meet and against Illinois State 
and the University of Chicago 
Circle in another. That score 
of 261 placed the team in the 
top 30 scores in the country 
for the 1981-82 season. 

The one outstanding in- 
dividual achievement for the 
year was accomplished by 
Carl Leland. Leland, one of 
only two seniors on the team, 
completed his collegiate 
career by qualifying for the na- 
tional championships in the 
high bar. 

To qualify Leland needed to 
place in the top six in his 
region and his 9.64 average 
put him in the number two 
spot. 

The other senior lost to 
graduation was Allan Russell. 
Even though there were only 
two members lost to gradua- 
tion, many of the remaining 
gymnasts were looking to 
transfer schools after the pro- 
gram was Cut due to financial 
problems. 

The mens gymnastics team 
showed what was perhaps the 
greatest single-season  im- 
provement ever. But the win- 
ning season still seemed to be 
a bitter pill to swallow for 
many of the athletes involved 
because of the program cut. 

LJ) by Scott Harper 


MUSCLES STRAIN and pull as 
senior Carl Leland demonstrates 
near perfection on one of the most 
difficult events. 


Eric Poppleton 


STRENGTH AND STYLE combine 
to earn more points for Russell War- 
field. Gymnastics combined lightn- 
ing quick tumbling rolls and 
smooth, deliberate grace. 


Mens Gymnastics. Front Row:Carl Leland, Chris Kuhlmann, Tom Ginther, Kurt 
Schutzel, Jamie Carr, Greg Upperman. Back Row:Matt Clark, Chuck Glaese, 
Marc Hottenstein, Allan Russell, Russell Warfield, Pat Knafel, Greg Kuhlman, 
Head Coach Steve Shepard. 


William E. Vance 


Mens Gymnastics 
Won 16, Lost 5 


BS OP 
Bronco Invitational 6th of 6 
Ohio State 238.55 264.50 
Indiana : 244.00 236.75 
Eastern Kentucky 9249.25 221.70 
Miami Cup Invitational Ist of 5 
Kent State 251.45 243.05 
Miami University 951.45 
Western Michigan 248.50 
Eastern Michigan 9247.90 
Great Lakes Champ. Ist of 
Illinois State 261.35 
Ill.-Chicago Circle 26135 
Indiana State 261.00 
Southern Illinois 261.00 


A SHORT HESITATION allows an 
active gymnast a chance to catch his 
breath. Large crowds urged the 
team on to a superior decision 


[ee 
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Womens Gymnastics 
Won 7, Lost 7 


Bowling Green 
Eastern Michigan 
Kentucky 

Central Michigan 
Southeast Missouri 
Valparaiso 
Wheaton 

Miami University 
Kent State 

Western Michigan 
Wisconsin 

IAIAW 

MAC championship 


BS 
122.05 
122.05 
125.20 
130.10 


OP 


128.85 
128.10 


131.1 


123.30 
132.30 


116.3 


113.70 


128.4 
els 
128.5 


4th of 8 


5 


) 


) 


) 


) 


9. 123.05 
3rd of 3 


Inexperience was the name of the game 


A seven-up season 


hen the womens 
gymnastics team 
opened its season it had what 
coach Georgia Nesladek 
regarded as the best talent 
she’s had since coming to Ball 
State five years ago. 

The year ended with the 
Cardinals compiling a 7-7 
record. Performing with a 
young and_ inexperienced 
team, Nesladek said she was 
pleased with the team’s season 


performance. 
“The girls performed with 
maturity throughout the 


season. With the majority of 
the team being freshmen, | 
thought they did an excellent 
job,” said Nesladek. 

“They handled pressure 
well and this should help 
them improve next year. We 
already have good depth and 
should have strong incoming 
freshmen,” she said. 

The squad had the help of 


Womens GymnasticsFront Row:Deb Hartman, Sharon Demi, Stephanie Tirman, 
Karen Gettinger, and Lori Dunwiddie. Second Row:Graduate Assistant Coach 
Kevin O’Brien, Heidi Ringgenberg, Dawn Helsten, Sescenee Tarter, Suzette Nic- 
cum and Coach Georgia Nesladek. Back Row:Manager Flava Galbreath, Cherri 
Silver, Emy Gall, Terra Smitson, Maureen Hornak, Karen Robertson and Trainer 


| Mindy Smith 
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William E. Vance 


three returning performers 
from last seasons 4-8 team. 
One of the three was senior 
Cheri Silver, Canton, N.Y., a 
specialist on the beam and 
floor exercise. 

Bloomington sophomore 
Heidi Ringgenberg, par- 
ticipated in the vault, beam 
and floor exercise to aid the 
squad. And Maureen Hornah, 
Fort Wayne sophomore, prov- 
ed to be a successful specialist 
on the uneven bars. 

The roster was rounded off 
by freshmen, seven of whom 
were all-round performers. 

Wot Sueoyovyese Or we 
freshmen crew was gymnast 
Dawn Helsten. Helsten was 
Ball State’s only representative 
in the Midwest Association of 


Intercollegiate Athletics for 
Women Regional Tourna- 
ment. 

Helsten finished out her 


year landing a 22nd place in 


the regionals competing in the 
uneven bars, balance beam 
and floor exercise. She im- 
proved during the year, raising 
her first meet score of 29.45 to 
her final performance of 
Do) 1B: 

Other gymnasts who helped 
the Cardinals notch a .500 
season were Karen Robertson, 


Debbie Hartman, Sescene 
Tarter, Stephanie Tirman, 
Karen Gettinger and Emily 
Gall. 


The season started out at a 
slow pace and picked up near 
the middle for the Cardinal 
gymnasts. The team lost their 
first three meets, but con- 
sistently increased its scoring. 

Nesladek said that while 
this was her strongest team, it 
needed more confidence. 
Strong areas for the team, ac- 
cording to Nesladek, were bar 
dismounts and flight com- 
binations. 


by Jeff McKinney 


ROINTEDRTOES sancdesauesharp 
routine give distinction to Karen 
Gettinger on the beam 


illiam E. Vance 


POISE AND GRACE add greatly to 


a routine like Maureen Hornak’s 


William E. Vance 


TIME TO RELAX for both muscles A FROZEN MOMENT catches an 
and personalities as Deb Hartman in-flight gymnast as she strains and 
and coach Kevin O’Brien chat. concentrates. 
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Newburg named “Outstanding Wrestler” 


Wrestling with no tomorrow 


| 


A FOURTH PLACE MAC finisher, 
Scott Leasure maneuvers for 
another victory mark for his 19-11-1 
record. 


Wrestling 
Won 3 Lost 13, 

BS OP 
Ohio Open 12th of 21 
Northern Illinois ibe PAS 
Northwestern oy as 
Miami University 25 18 
Taylor 30 IL7/ 
Illinois Li 35 
Tennessee 6 32 
Virginia Tech 28 18 
\ppalachian State 14 26 
Ohio State 20 32 
Indiana State 6 16 
Louisiana State 9 34 
Redskin Open 3rd of 9 
Bowling Green Na PAs} 
Ashland iN 21 
Eastern Illinois 6 36 
Central Michigan 1] 36 
Purdue 10 24 
MAC championships 6th of 10 
NCAA championships _ tied for 61st 

ae ee 


ONE BRIGHT SPOT for the wrestl 
is Craig Newburg. His 
takedowns were just one reason for 


nq team 


his success on the mat 


he conditioning, weight- 

lifting and _ practicing 
that may lead to champion- 
ships can sometimes result in 
frustration. The mens wrestl- 
ing team, finishing 3-13, ex- 
perienced such frustration. 

The team totals were often 
down, but Craig Newburg was 
a bright spot for the wrestling 
team. 

The 190-pound junior com- 
peted in the NCAA Champion- 
ships at Ames, lowa knowing 
the program would be among 
eight varsity sports to be cut 
the following year. 

Newburg advanced to the 
national tournament by cap- 
turing his division in the Mid- 
American Conference wrestl- 
ing championship at Toledo, 
Ohio. Newburg was also nam- 
ed “Outstanding Wrestler” at 
Toledo. 

In the lower bracket of the 
NCAA Championships, 
Newburg defeated Michigan’s 
Pat McKay, 13-8. Later in the 
first round, he was defeated, 
but his victory earned the Car- 
dinals one-half point and tied 
them for 61st place in the na- 
tional tournament. 

Although he was a senior 


Eric Poppleton ¥& 
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academically, Newburg red- 
shirted the 1980-81 wrestling 
season and was considered a 
junior for wrestling eligibility 
purposes. 

The Cardinals finished the 
year with a 3-13 dual--meet 
record, but head coach Bud 
Palmer remained optimistic 
throughout the season. 

“lm never dissappointed 
with these guys,” Palmer said. 
“] may be dissappointed with 
the way they wrestle, but I’m 


never dissappointed with 
them,” he added. 

Palmer replaced Pete 
Samuels, who had _ resigned 


during the summer of 1981. 

At the beginning of the 
season, Palmer said he plann- 
ed to build his team around a 
nucleus of five or six return- 
ing lettermen. 

Co--captains Ron Baker and 
Scott Leasure were two of 
those lettermen. 

Baker, a junior who won the 
Indiana wrestling champion- 


ship his senior year at 
Yorktown High School, 
wrestled in the 150-pound 


class and compiled a 15-9-1 
record. Baker finished third in 
the MAC tournament. 


Ron Meade was 
returning letterman 


Senior 
another 
who changed his weight divi- 
sion during the middle of the 


season. Meade started the 
season at 134-pounds and 
compiled a 2-2 record. After 
dropping to 126-pounds, he 
won 11 matches and lost 12. 
Meade pinned his opponents 
five times during the season 
and took third place at the 
Redskin Open Jan. 29-30 at 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Sophomore Doug Dake 
finished third in the 177- 
pound division of the MAC 
tournament. Dake’s record for 
the season was 17-4. He pinn- 
ed his opponents seven times 
during the season and finished 
third at the Ohio Open in 
Dayton, Ohio during late 
November. 

Other consistent starters for 
the Cardinals included 118- 
pound Jay Gesenheimer, 142- 


pound Jeff Sanchez, 158- 
pound Gerald Fowlkes, 167- 
pound John Blane and 


heavyweight Greg Foliano. 

“As long as they wrestle like 
I know they can, I'll be hap- 
py,’ said Palmer. CO by Ron Syn- 
ovitz 


Mens Wrestling. Front Row:Jay Gegenheimer, Jeff Sanchez, Jim Blake. Ron 
Meade, Scott Leasure, Ron Baker, Doug Dake. Second Row:Jim Giffin. Bob 
Brown, Kevin Walker, Brian Kirkwood, Dave White, Darryl Anderson, Denny 
Faurote, Rick Yeary. Back Row:Head Coach Bud Palmer, Marland Sands. Steve 
Martin, John Blanc, Greg Foliano, Dan Schrader, Larry Smith, Lee Wilson, Craig 
Newburg 


STRENGTH AND STRAIN are the 
key for Jim Blake as he tries to gain 
control of his oppenent for the 
takedown points. 


Mike Yoder 


Eric Poppleto 
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A NO-WIN 
SITUATION 


ight less head coaching 

positions, eight less 
athletic teams and a multitude 
of upset athletes, friends and 
fans were the result of athletic 
department budget trimming. 

Problems with funding forc- 
ed a controversial reduction in 
the number of intercollegiate 
athletics. The number of 
sports was reduced from 
twenty-six to eighteen. 

This marked the final year 
of competition for teams com- 
peting in mens wrestling, in- 
door track, gymnastics, and 
soccer. The women would no 
longer compete in badminton, 
indoor track, golf or lacrosse. 
Field hockey would no longer 
compete in the Mid-American 
Conference, but would par- 
ticipate in the independent 
division. 

“When one faces a situation 
like this,” President Robert 
Bell said, ‘there are two possi- 
ble options. One is to reduce 


support across the board to all 
programs and have a weaken- 
ed overall effort. 

“The other is to have quality 
programs by concentrating the 
resources in fewer sports and 
be competitive,” said Bell. 

Many students joined 
athletes in protest. Several 
students were angered by the 
cuts. 

“l agree that it would be bet- 
ter to have a few strong 
sports,’ said Gary Gearhart, 
Akron junior. “I hate to see 
gymnastics cut, but I guess 
something has got to go.”’ 

Students pulled together to 
fight what was perhaps the 
most controversial issue of the 
year. There were letters to the 
editor in the Daily News, peti- 
tions and a protest rally. 

The rally seemed to be the 

CONTINUED 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND PRO- 
TESTS accentuate the feelings of 
cutback resentment. 


THE EYES OF TOMORROW 
express the feelings better than 
signs or placards. The elimina- 
tion of eight varsity sports left a 
serious impact on both team 
members and fans. 


Mike Va 
DEMONSTRATIONS are used to 
convince the administration to re 
consider the sports cuts. 


A TIGHT GRIP loses out to the 
round of sports cuts that include 
gymnastics. 


Vance 


William E 
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A NO-WIN SITUATION .... 


biggest form of protest formed 
by the student-athletes. The 
rally consisted of a march 
from the Scramble Light down 
McKinley Avenue toward 
University Gym to attend the 
last mens gymnastics meet. 

The marchers donned signs 
and banners which read, “We 
Got Screwed,” and ‘“We’ve 
paid for the right to vote.” The 
rally was televised by many 
Indianapolis television — sta- 
tions. 

“It'll show Bell and the ad- 
ministration that students care 
about what they’re doing,” 
said Rob Stanborough, Mer- 
rillville freshman. “We’re not 
going to just sit and agree with 
their decisions without any 
disagreement.” 

Lacrosse player Mary Anne 
Kurowski, Philadelphia 
freshman, said, “The _ rally 
needed to be more organized 
and we needed some more 
support.” 

Perhaps the ones affected 
the most were the athletes, 
themselves. The athletic 
department planned to honor 
grant-in-aid committments 
and formed a placement ser- 
vice for those student-athletes 
who wanted to be transferred. 

Beth Sova, Wanaque, New 
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Jersey freshman who played 
field hockey responded, 
“Since field hockey will re- 
main a sport | am not too bad- 
ly affected. 

“But many athletes’ will 
have to switch schools so they 
can continue to play their 
sport. We have to buy some of 
our Own equipment and with 
the cuts we may have to pur- 
chase more on our own, but 
that is something we have ad- 
justed to,” said Sova. 

“This is a most difficult 
decision,” Bell said. “I am pro- 
ud of the depth and breadth of 
our intercollegiate athletic 
programs and these reductions 
are painful to me, our 
coaches, sports ad- 
ministrators, members of our 
athletics committee, our 
students, and the entire 
university community.” 

The decision was made over 
spring break, a time when 
there were very few students 
around campus. The timing of 
the decision raised many 
questions from the students. 

“IT don’t think it’s fair; they 
should have consulted us,” 
said Marlie Geer, Fort Wayne 
freshman. 

“| think if they were plan- 
ning strategy they would make 


the announcement over 
break. It gave less chance for 
any student upheaval,” said 
Geer. 

The sports selected were 
also a matter of controversy. 
The mens gymnastics team 
broke the school record and 
ranked among the top fifteen 
teams in the nation. The 
womens lacrosse team was 
perhaps the most winning 
team in either mens. or 
womens athletics. Yet, both 
clubs were cut to provide 
“quality” programs. 

When Kurowski was asked 
about the sports selected for 
the cuts she was confused. 

“| think our budget is a lot 
more strict than the mens, but 
that is something the women 
learn early,” she said. 

“Our coaches have faith 
that our sport will be 
reinstated, so we are trying to 
remain optimistic. We are go- 
ing to become a club sport 
next year and hope that we 
will soon be in the MAC 
again.” 

“Difficult times lie ahead for 
all of us in higher education,”’ 
said Bell. “This is just the first 
step Ball State will have to 
make in the area of athletic 
funding.” LJ) by Joe Hernandez 


DEMONSTRATIONS are used to 
convince the administration to con 
sider the sports cuts. But the at- 
tempts failed. 


MEDIA ATTENTION | turned 
toward campus during student 
protests. Kevin O’Brien, Marion 
sophomore, gives his view on 
the subject to an Indianapolis 
station. 


Sue Wild 


CONCERN registers in the eyes of a AN ACTIVE MEMBER of on 
protester after the rally and march of the cut sports, this soccer 
down McKinley Avenue. player takes out frustration dur 


Mike Yoder 
ING a game - 
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Three points stopped a 


Cards 


hree points was all that 
kept the mens volleyball 
team from gaining a berth in 
the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association’s final four. 

A tiebreaker match against 
arch-rival Ohio State in Col- 
umbus on May 1 was even at 
two games each, with a 12-12 
deadlock in the fifth and final 


game. 
After a number of sideouts, 
the Buckeyes scored three 


consecutive points to claim 
the win and the NCAA bid. 

That was the fourth loss in 
six meetings against Ohio 
State. But the Volleycards 
posted an outstanding 35-6 
record, tying the 1965 record 
for most victories in a season,, 
with the other two losses com- 
ing from Penn State, the se- 
cond place finisher in the 
NCAA tournament. 

The Cardinals and Buckeyes 
have dominated the Midwest 
region, with one of the teams 
receiving the NCAA berth in 
each of the 13 years that the 
tournament has been in ex- 
istence. 

Both teams were members 
of the Midwest Intercollegiate 
Volleyball Association’s Mar- 
vin Veronee Division, along 
with the University of Cincin- 
nati and George Williams Col- 
lege. The NCAA berth is deter- 
mined by both the home and 
away competition between the 
schools. 

Ball State started the season 
January 22 with a 15-0, 15-4, 
15-8 win at George Williams. 
The Cards also defeated Pur- 
due and Michigan before par- 
ticipating in two tournaments. 

The Cardinals traveled to 
Ohio State in Feb. and came 
home with the tournament 


championship. Victories over 
Michigan, 


East Tennessee, 
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trip to Pennsylvania 


umped by Buckeyes 


nessee and Pittsburgh 
preceeded the final win over 
the host Buckeyes, 9-15, 16- 
L451 5-1 Sat ok oe 

ihe traveling Cards 
journeyed to Pennsylvania the 
next weekend for the Pitt- 
sburgh tournament. Five 
more wins ensued against In- 
diana University (Pa.), Slip- 
pery Rock, Pittsburgh, 
Western Ontario and Win- 
nipeg. But the Cards suffered 
their initial loss of the season 
in the final to Penn State, 15- 
8, 15-13. 

Three more victories gave 
the Cards a 17-1 record going 
into spring break. Cal State- 
Northridge, Earlham and 
Toledo were victims of the 
Volleycard attack. 

The Cards traveled’ to 
California over that spring 
break and faced some of the 


best teams in the country. 
Two. official matches were 
played, with the Cardinals 


defeating Cal State-Northridge 
again and also topping Cal 
Poly-San Luis Obispo. 

The highlight of the trip, 
however, was a scrimmage 
victory over the University of 
Southern California, then 
undefeated and ranked second 
in the country and eventual 
third place finisher in the 
NCAA tourney. 

Cardinal head coach Don 
Shondell termed the trip, 
which was financed through 
alumni contributions and the 
efforts of the players and the 
coaches, a “morale booster.” 

"The entire trip was very 
important,” Shondell — said. 
“You have to go to California 
to meet the best teams in the 
country.” 

The Cardinals came _ back 
home and raised their record 


Ohio State’s club team, Ten- 


to 20-1 with an easy victory at 
Cincinnati. This set up the 
Volleycard Classic, Ball State’s 


first home action of the 
season. 

The round-robin  tourna- 
ment featured Penn State, 


Ohio State and Graceland Col- 
lege joining the host Car- 
dinals. The Nittany Lions 
defeated the Cards for the se- 
cond time on the season, with 
an exciting 15-12, 3-15, 15-12, 
11-15, 15-12 opening night 
win. 

The next day’s first round 
saw Ohio State upset Penn 
State in four games. This set 
up a Buckeye-Cardinal title 
matchup in the final round. 
Ohio State dominated the 
match, winning in three quick 
games. It was the most lopsid- 
ed match of the six meetings 
between the two teams. 

With a record of 21-3, the 
Volleycards got hot and reeled 
off 11 consecutive match vic- 
tories without losing a game. 
The first four of those wins 
were home-court triumphs 
over Purdue, Toledo, Earlham 


and Indiana University- 
Purdue University at Fort 
Wayne. 


Five more marks in the win 
column followed in one day 
as the Cardinals captured the 
Indina_ !ntercollegiate _ title. 
Earlham, host IUPU at Fort 
Wayne and Notre Dame were 
defeated in round-robin play. 
The Cards easily handled the 
Irish in the semi-finals, 15-3, 
15-0, and once again, defeated 
Earlham, 15-1, 15-12 in the 
championship. 


An overpowering 15-2, 15- 
2, 15-2 triumph over Cincin- 
nati was next for the Cards. 
Ball State dominated the 
match, spiking 57 percent as a 
team, compared to only six 
percent for the Bearcats. 

George Williams was the 
next Volleycard victim, as the 
Indians fell 15-1, 15-5, 16-14. 
This set up the first regular 
season meeting with Ohio 
State. 

The Buckeyes captured the 
match 15-13, 15-10, 9-15, 15- 
8. The Cardinals could not 
hold on to early leads in the 
first two games of the match, 
the main reason for their 
defeat. It was the third con- 
secutive time that the visiting 
team had won between the 
two schools. 

That streak was soon ex- 
tended to four matches. A vic- 
tory at IUPU at Fort Wayne 
preceeded the Cards’ do-or-die 
trip to Columbus, where they 
defeated the Buckeyes 12-15, 
16-14, 15-11, 3-15, 15-10. 

The MIVA playoffs, which 
had no bearing on the NCAA 
bid, resulted in a second place 
Cardinal finish. Shondell’s 
crew defeated George 
Williams, before losing in the 
final to Ohio State. 

The entire season came 
down to the tiebreaker match 
at Ohio State. After winning 
15-12, 17-15 in the first two 
games, the Cards lost the next 
two by the identical score of 
15-7. That brought it down to 
the fifth game and the 15-12 
setback. 

“IT really thought we were 
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MENS VOLLEYBALL TEAM. Front Row: Mike Malley, Greg Miller, Lee Killian, Ray 
Perl, Tom Pingel, Ed Humphrey, Doug West.Second Row: Head Coach Don 
Shondell, Tim Lyon, Randy Litchfield, Bob Klobuchar, Chad Weyenberg, Assistant 
Coach Jerre McManama.Last Row: Manager Lynette Grabner, Corky Robertson, 
Rick Baumgartner, Brian Hyde, Stephan Naaf, Umit Taftali, Manager Cheryl Darras. 


POWER AND PLACEMENT were 
the elements of a successful spike. 
Tom Pingel ball high above the net 
for Brian Hyde to spike. 
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Won 35, Lost 6 


B 
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George Williams 
Purdue 

Michigan 
Michigan 

East Tennessee 
Ohio State(Club) 
Tennessee 
Pittsburgh 

Ohio State 
Indiana University(Pa.) 
Slippery Rock 
Pittsburgh 
Western Ontario 
Winnipeg 

Penn State 

Cal State-Northridge 
Earlham 

Toledo 
Northridge 
Poly-San Luis Obispo 
Cincinnati 

Penn State 
Graceland 

Ohio State 
Purdue 

Toledo 

Earlham 
IUPU-Fort Wayne 
Earlham 
IUPU-Fort Wayne 
Notre Dame 
Earlham 
Cincinnati 
George Williams 
Ohio State 
IUPU-Fort Wayne 
Ohio State 
George Williams 
Ohio State 

Ohio State 
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CARDINAL KEYSETTER, Doug 
West backs up Ray Perl. Both men 
were named to the MIVA team. 
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A STRETCH FOR A RETURN was 
made by Corky Robertson while 
Ray Perl moved over to try to hit the 
ball over the net. 


ALTHOUGH OFF-BALANCE, Bri- 
an Hyde returned the ball to the 
front row. Players are allowed three 
hits of the ball before it is returned. 


going to win that final game.” 
Shondell said. “We — just 
couldn't get going after it was 
tied atl 

A number of outstanding in- 
dividual performances 
highlighted the Cardinal 
season. Senior Ray Perl was 
voted most valuable player by 
his teammates. 

Perl finished the season 
with an _ excellent spiking 
record of 33 percent. The out- 
side attacker was second on 
the team in digs with 21 and 
one of the leading service 
receivers with only 12 errors 
in 347 attempts. 

Perl was joined by three 
teammates on the all-MIVA 
team. Senior Doug West, 
junior Lee Killian and 
sophomore Brian Hyde also 
earned a place on the Marvin 
Veronee Division team. 

West, in addition to doing 
an outstanding job as the 
Cards’ setter, led the team in 
service aces with 36. 

Killian, one of the steadiest 
players on the team, topped 
the Volleycards in spiking 
with 36 percent. Hyde paced 
the Cards in blocking with 84 
solos and 21 assists. 

The other two members of 


Bumped Buckeyes cont. 


the starting unit were junior 
Tom Pingel and sophomore 
Randy Litchfield. Both did a 


steady job throughout the 
season and were — strong 
possibilities for  all-league 
honors. 


The Cardinals were a deep 
team, utilizing a number of 
players off the bench. Senior 
Mike Malley, sophomore Cor- 
ky Robertson and freshman 


Umit Taftali all saw  con- 
siderable playing time. 
Sophomore Eddie Hum- 


phrey and junior Greg Miller 
were used mostly in speciality 
situations. Humphrey was the 
Cards’ back-court ace and the 
6-foot-5 Miller contributed on 
the front line with his block- 


ing. 

Four freshman, each who 
showed their potential at 
various times during the 
season, rounded out the 
roster. They were Chad 
Weyenberg, Stephan  Naaf, 


Rob Klobuchar and Tim Lyon. 
Thus, the season for the 
men’s volleyball was suc- 
cessful in terms of victories, 
but the Cards fell short of their 
ultimate goal of making the 
NCAA final four--by three 
points.L] by Tom Schuman 


CINCINNATI PLAYERS converge 
on Cardinal Umit Taftali in an at- 
tempt to block the spike made by 
the Ball State freshman. 


Tom Amiot 
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Bandits receive multi-facted coach 


The return 


of thirteen 


nder the direction of 

newly-appointed coach 
Jeri Findlay, the Cardinals set 
out to better a 1981 record of 
17-10. 

Findlay, a native of Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., has been in- 
volved in playing and 
coaching softball at the col- 
legiate level since 1968. While 
an undergraduate at the 
University of Wisconsin at 
LaCrosse, she was a member 
of the volleyball, basketball, 
field hockey and __ softball 
teams. Her own participation 
in softball includes playing 
women’s fastpitch the last 
nine years, during which time 
she has been twice chosen to 
the American Softball 
Association All-America First 
Team. 

“Whoever the starters are, 
we're going to have depth at 
every position,” said Findlay 
in sizing up the team at the 
beginning of the season. 
“We've been practicing since 
November and the team is 
definitely ready to play a 
game. | think we're as strong 
right now as we could 


THE UMPIRE KEEPS A CLOSE 
EYE on the play, as a Western 
Michigan shortstop applies the tag to 
a sliding Judy Pettit. 
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possibly be at this point,” the 
first-year coach added. 

With the aid of only two 
seniors, but the return of 13 
members from last year’s 
squad, the Cardinals  ac- 
complished a record of 14-19. 
Included among the returnees 
were nine of the top 11 hitters. 

One of the players returning 
was the squad’s leading hitter 


for the second consecutive 
year. In 22 games, Teresa 
Pazitney, Dayton, Ohio 


junior, batted at a .403 percen- 
tage pace. She led the team 
with 27 hits in 67 at bats and 
also had a_.910 fielding 
percentage as a catcher-third 
baseman. 

Barb wer. Plymouth 
junior, also had 27 hits on the 
year. She recorded a .307 bat- 
ting average while appearing 
in 30 games. Solid on the 
defensive part of the game 
also, Syler recorded only 2 er- 
rors in 42 attempts as an out- 
fielder. Syler also used speed 
to her advantage as she stole 
six bases in six attempts on 
the year. 

The two seniors returning 

CONTINUED 


BASES ROUNDED and heading for 
home Karen Danzeisen scores for 
the Cardinals. The bandits finished 
the year with a score of 14-19. 


MASKED TO THE WORLD, cat- 
cher Teresa Pazitney who posted a 
910 fielding percentage, was 
behind the plate most of the season 


Sue Wilden 


SOFTBALL TEAM. Front Row: Gina Sharp, Linda Neal, Teresa Pazitney, Kathy 
Wert, Paula Keller, Karen Wilson, Sheri Steckler, Judy Pettit.Second Row: Laura 
Berndt, Sue Barton, Karen Danzeisen, Sandy Eppert, Barb Syler, Cathy Bickel, 
Diane Montgomery, Jenny Mount, Lisa Lee. Last Row: Head Coach Jeri Findlay, 
Student Assistant P.J. Koontz, Assistant Coach Lauren Schultz, Christine Wunar, 
Kwitka Adrianowycz, Managers Kim Louck, Deb Prusinski, Shari Bibler, Trainers Lori 
Arehart, Bev Rushton 


BUBBLE BLOWING heiped relieve 
on deck jitters as Teresa Pazitney 
limbered up for a trip to the plate 


where she batted a .403. 


Eric Poppleton 
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Return of thirteen cont. 


were Kathy Wert from Marion 
and Paula Keller from Pierre, 
South Dakota. Keller returned 
to the outfield and appeared in 
20 games while hitting at a 
238) GND 

Wert made appearances in 
30 games and hit .212. She 
had a fielding percentage of 
.800 in the outfield position. 
Wert was third on the team in 
the runs-batted-in category 
with nine. 

Returning to the outfield 
this year were Sheri Steckler 
and hitter Karen Danzeisen. 


The other outfielder was 
junior newcomer Cathy 
Bickel. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC Sheri Steckler 
shares hugs with teammates while 
celebrating a home field victory 
against Indiana State. 


QUESTIONS ON A PREVIOUS 
PLAY were asked by coach Jeri 
Findlay of the umpire. 


Sue Barton, Diane Mon- 
tgomery, Jennifer Mount, Lin- 
da Neal, Gina Sharp and Karen 
Wilson returned in the infield. 
Junior Sandy Eppert was a 
first-year infielder for the Car- 
dinals. 

Freshmen rounding out the 
roster were infielders Laura 
Berndt and Lisa Lee, catcher 
Christine Wunar and pitcher 
Kwitka Adrianowycz. 

As a team, the Cardinals 
batted at a .231 pace compared 
to their opponents mark of 
.223. In the field, the squad 
committed 90 errors in 33 
games for a .913 percentage. 
Their opponents fielded at a 
.938 mark. 

Pitching was a _ question 
mark for the Cardinals as the 
season began due to the loss of 
Kelly Adelsperger, 11-4 with 


1.18 earned run average in 
1981, to graduation. 

In the pitching department, 
the workhorse on the squad 
was Gina Sharp. Sharp, a 
Marion junior, pitched in 159 
innings. She gave up 141 hits 
and compiled a record of 12 
wins and 11 losses. Her earn- 
ed run average was 1.67. She 
had six shutouts in her 12 vic- 
tories struck out 63 batters. 
Stedler, a junior from Monsey, 
New York, pitched in 16 inn- 
ings compiling a 2-1 record 
anda 2.10 E.R.A. 

The Cardinals will lose only 


.the two seniors to graduation 


and the added year under 
Findlay’s belt should prove to 
be the decisive factor in the 
future of the softball 
program.L]by Joe Hernandez 
and Teresa Bryant 


William E. Vance 
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Won 14, Lost 18 


Ohio University 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Illinois 
Indiana 

Indiana 

Miami 

Miami 

Bowling Green 
Miami 

Detroit 

Wayne State 
Eastern Michigan 
Eastern Michigan 
Purdue 

Purdue 

Western Michigan 
Michigan State 
South Carolina 
Indiana State 
Northwestern 
Western Michigan 
Western Michigan 
Franklin 
Franklin 

Indiana State 
Indiana State 
Indiana 

Indiana 

Central Michigan 
Central Michigan 
Central Michigan 
Ohio State 
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Mike Yoder 
INFIELDER Sue Barton awaits the 
throw from the plate during pre- 
game warm-ups. Barton was one of 
six returning infielders 
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see 


A LONG STRETCH PERMITTED 
Rusty Shubert to reach _ this 
forehand return. Shubert was the 
only senior on the team, which plac- 
ed fourth in the MAC. 


FRESHMAN TOM COULTON, 
who played a vital role in the Car- 
dinals 14-7 season, displayed his 
two fisted forehand. 


Mens Tennis 


Won 14, Lost 7 


St. Leo 

Rollins 

Florida Southern 
Indiana 

Notre Dame 
Purdue 

Western Michigan 
Butler 
Ill.-Chicago Circle 
Central Michigan 
Taylor 

Indiana State 
Miami University 
Eastern Michigan 
DePaul 

Bowling Green 
Toledo 
Youngstown State 
Ohio University 
Kent State 
Northern Illinois 


Mid-American Conference 


Patty Hughes 
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Championships: 4th of 10 teams 


Nancy Meyer 


Patty Hughes 
A 5-0 DOUBLES RECORD WAS 


EARNED by Larry Kirkman during 
limited action. 


A slow start takes a turnabout 


Middle of the MAC 


he mens tennis team 


Overcame the defection of 
its number one player to 


finish the season with an 
overall mark of 14-7, a 6-3 


Mid- American Conference 
record and a fourth’ place 
Mid- American Conference 
finish. 

Sophomore Scott Ap- 


pledorn, who as a freshman 
played number one singles for 
the Cards, left Ball State at the 
end of Fall Quarter to enroll at 
Ferris State University, a 
school nearer to his 
hometown of Holland 
Michigan. 

Cardinal coach Bill 
Richards landed two recruits 
for the 1981-82 season, 
however, and the two 
freshmen--John Mermer and 
Tom  Coulton--played vital 
roles in the Cardinals suc- 
cessful season. 

Mermer, from Perrysburg, 
Ohio, played number three 
singles most of the season, 
while Coulton, from Bay 
Village, Ohio, played number 
six singles. The two teamed to 
play number three doubles. 

The Cardinals started slow 
as Richards experimented 
with different lineups, trying 
to find the right combination. 
Ball State won only two of its 
first seven matches, the two 


victories coming during a spr- 
ing break tour of Florida. 
Richard’s squad came around 
in mid-April, winning 12 of 
the last 14 matches. 

“We had a good dual season 
in retrospect,’ Richards said. 
“Naturally, there were a cou- 
ple of matches we_ should 
have won that we didn’t.” 

By virtue of their head-to- 
head records against MAC op- 
ponents, six Cardinals were 
seeded in the MAC tourna- 
ment in late May. Rusty 
Schubert, the lone senior on 
the squad, was seeded at 
number two. singles; Eddie 
O’Korn was seeded first at 
number five singles; Coulton 
was seeded at number six; and 
all three Cardinal doubles 
teams were seeded. 

Richards saw the play of his 
doubles teams as a pleasant 
surprise. Schubert and Jeff 
Surratt teamed at number one 
doubles, Mark Woldmoe and 
Tom Lazoff played number 
two doubles, and Mermer and 


Coulton teamed at number 
three. 
“Il feel especially happy 


about the way our doubles 
teams came out,” Richards 
said. “I felt it was our biggest 
weakness at the beginning of 
the season, and it turned out 
to be a very positive aspect.” 


The Indiana State match 
was an example of the per- 
formances turned in by the 
doubles teams. Indiana State, 
one of the Cardinals’ biggest 
rivals, played Ball State even 
in singles, but the Cardinal 
doubles teams each won con- 
vincingly to win the match. 

Leading the Cards was 
O’Korn, a junior who compil- 
ed an excellent 19-5 singles 
mark and 2-0 doubles record. 

Woldmoe, a _ sophomore, 
played number one singles 
most of the year after recover- 
ing from an ankle injury suf- 
fered during winter practice 
and a stomach injury incurred 
in Florida. He compiled a 14- 
12 record in singles and an 18- 
7 record in doubles matches. 

Schubert closed out a four- 
year career with a strong 
showing at number’ two 
singles. Schubert had an 18-9 
singles performance and was 
14-6 in doubles competition. 

Surratt, a junior, completed 
his third year of singles play 
with a record of 14-10 and was 
impressive with a 15-6 
doubles mark. 

Larry Kirkman, the eighth 
member of the team, compil- 
ed a record of 1-0 in singles 
and 5-0 in doubles in his 
limited playing time.C) by Joe 
Hernandez 


MENS TENNIS TEAM. Front Row: Eddie 
O’Korn, Rusty Schubert, Mark Woldmoe 
John Mermer.Last Row: Coach Bill Rich 
ards, Tom Lazoff, Jeff Surratt, Tom Coul 
ton, Larry Kirkman 
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WOMENS TENNIS TEAM. Front Row: Mari Wadsworth, Ann Voors, Terralin 
Schurr, Angie Arch, Pat Blain.Last Row: Coach Eloise Wiertel, Manager Karen 
Green, Holly Ramsey, Sherri Hufnagle, Deanna Witsken, Janice Ross, Shelly 
Fullhart 


A STEP TO THE LEFT is made by A SERVE IS RETURNED by Dean- 
Shelli Fullhart in an attempt to na Witsken with a two handed 
return a forehand. Fullhart was part backhand. The two handed 
of the team which had no senior backhand was a_ stroke made 
players. popular by Chris Evert-Lloyd. 


Tom Amiot 
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Team comprised of underclassmen 


With youth 
comes experience 


enemy 


ntering the womens ten- 


nis season the squad was 
one of experienced youth. The 
team was comprised of twelve 
girls, none of whom were 
seniors. 

The fall season was short 
but there were lessons learn- 
ed. “We changed to a more ag- 
gresive attitude in terms of 
shots and_ strategy,” stated 
Eloise Wiertel. In her second 
year at the helm of the women 
netters Wiertel compiled a 1-3 
fall record. The squad shut out 
Taylor University 9-0 in its 
first match and loss two con- 
secutive decisions by _ the 
score of 5-4. Handing the Car- 
dinal nettters two of their 
losses were Indiana State and 
DePauw Universities. Their 
final loss of the fall season 
came at the hands of a strong 
Notre Dame squad. 

One very positive aspect go- 
ing into the spring season for 
the Cardinals was their form 
of practice over the winter. 

They were better able to stay 
in shape with the help of the 
Muncie Tennis Club facilities. 
According to Wiertel this 
allowed her squad to stay in 
better shape than the outdoor 
practices. 

“Sophomores all improved 
tremendously since last spring 
and are more prepared for in- 
tercollegiate play,’ stated 
Wiertel. 

The preseason showed great 
promise for the squad and 
Wiertel believed the team was 
heading into the season better 
prepared than ever before. 

As the spring season began 
the netters got off to a solid 
beginning by winning 4 of 
their first 6 matches. Two of 
the losses coming at the hands 
of their toughest foes, Miami 
and Western Michigan Univer- 


sities. 

The netters then lost 3 of 
their next 5 matches, but 
rounded out the regular 
season with victories over 
Ohio and DePauw_ univer- 
sities. 

The number one _ singles 
player during the year was Pat 
Blain, Columbia City junior, 
with a record of 4-16 in her in- 
dividual matches. At the 
number two spot was Shelly 
Fullhart, Muncie, who finish- 
ed her junior year with a mark 
of 9-13. 

The number three spot was 
occupied by Angie Arch, 
Bremen sophomore, who 
compiled an 11-11 record. At 
the number four spot was 
Janice Ross, a junior from 
Mishawaka, who finished the 
year out with a record of 11- 
12. 

The best singles record for 
the Cardinals was compiled by 
the number five player Ann 
Voors, a Fort Wayne 
sophomore. She compiled an 
impressive 14-7 mark for the 
netters. 

The sixth position for the 
netters was filled by Mari 
Wadsworth, Kenmore New 
York junior, with a record of 
9-9. 

In the doubles competition 
the Cardinals were led by the 
number one team of Ross- 
Fullhart who compiled a mark 
of 7-15. 

The number two team came 
out with an almost identical 
mark of 7-13. While the 
number three team of Blain- 
Terralin Schurr had the best 


winning percentage of the 
three with a mark of 10-10. 
The season was one of 


disappointment, but proved to 
be a learning experience for 
the young squad.LJ by Joe 
Hernandez 
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Won 9, Lost 11 


Indiana State 


Notre Dame 
Taylor 
DePauw 
Miami 
Sangamon State 
Indiana StateWestern Michigan 
Saint Mary’s 
Central Michigan 
Eastern Michigan 
Bowling Green 
Northern Ill. 
Toledo 
Ohio University 
DePauw 
Mid- American Conference 
Championships: 8th of 10 teams 
Morehead State 
IAIAW: 
Purdue 
Indiana State 
Indiana 
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SPLIT-SECOND DECISIONS were 


required by each player. Cardinal 
netter Ann Voors attempts a 
recovery by placing a forehand 
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Men’s track finished 9th out of 10 


Running on the second rung 


Mens Track 
Won 1, Lost 4 


Middle Tennessee 84 
Purdue 63 

Bowling Green 34 
BALL STATE 15 


Indiana Intercollegiate: 


6th of 11 teams 


BALL STATE 94 
Central State 37 


Western Michigan 124 
BALL STATE 39 


MAC Championships: 
9th of 10 teams 


THE LONG JUMP WAS ONLY 
ONE of the events in which David 
Dilley competed in during the year. 
Dilley was also a member of the 400 
meter relay team which fell one se- 
cond short of record. 


Mike Yoder 


PERFECT TIMING was required by 
Prentis Turange as he prepared to 
hand off the baton to a teammate 
during the relay 
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mt ielding a squad consis- 
ting of 15 returning let- 
termen and new freshmen, 
the Cardinals set out for the 
season. One goal was to better 
their finish in the Mid- 
American Conference Cham- 
pionships. In 1981, the Car- 


dinals were last place 
finishers. Improvement was 
made in 1982 as the track 
team finished ninth out of 10 
teams. 

Individual achievements 
were the highlight of the 


season as the team finished 
with a disappointing 1-4 mark. 
Their sole victory came a 94 - 
37 victory over Central State 
Ohio. The indoor track season 
was cut to four meets due to 
the field sports building col- 
lapse. 

Individual performances are 
the main aspect of track and 
field. The Cardinals had many 
strong individuals that just 
couldn't put it together as a 
unit. 

Scott Malcolm, Fort Wayne 
junior and two year letter win- 
ner, led the team in the 100 
meters. His best mark for the 


season was a 10.8 sprint that 
led the team. 

In the 200 meter 
event,Prentis Turange, a Fort 
Wayne sophomore, had the 
best mark for the year with a 
22.2. He was followed closely 
by Stephen Jones,  In- 
dianapolis sophomore, who 
had a time of 22.7. Jones also 
was strong in the 400 meter 
race. He turned in the Car- 
dinal’s best time of 48.81. 

A freshman out of Fort 
Wayne, Dave Dumoulin was a 
high spot for the squad in the 
110 meter high hurdles. As a 
freshman, he turned in the 
best mark on the season with 
a time of 14.67. He was also a 
contributor on the 800 meter 
relay team that turned in a 
strong time of 1:33.36. 

In the 800 meter relay, he 
teamed up with Dave Dilley, 
Spencerville freshman, to ac- 
complish that fine mark. 
Dilley also was a strong leg in 
the 400 meter relay team 
which turned in a time of 42.0 
seconds. This mark was only 
one second off the outdoor 
record set in 1980. Dilley 


teamed up with Anthony 
Adams, Ohio junior, and 
Malcolm and Turange. 

Craig Farnsworth, Illinois 
freshman, qualified for the Na- 
tional Junior Track and Field 
Championship with his time 
1:51.95 in the 800 meters 
which was also the team’s best 
mark. Along with Farnsworth, 
Dumoulin also qualified for 
the championships. 


Senior weight man Paul 
Hyndman, who scored in two 
events at the 1982 MAC 


Championships, was chosen 
the Most Valuable Athlete on 
the team. 

Hyndman finished out a 
four year career with a second 
place finish in the discus and 
sixth in the shot put with a 
school record toss of 52754. 
Hyndman also established the 
school discus record. 

The year turned out on a 
negative note as a team, but 
the individual achievements 
were outstanding. With strong 
youth coming in as freshmen, 
the squad looks to better their 
season record in years to 
come.) by Joe Hernandez 


Mike Yoder 


CARDINAL HIGH JUMPER Rick 
Norton skims over the high jump 
bar. Norton was one of three high 
jumpers on the team. 


MENS TRACK TEAM. Front Row: Jim Stinson, Aronzo Holland, Prentis Turange, 
Paul Hyndman, Norman Seals, Dirk Cushing, Ron Vernasco, Tim Dwyer, Anthony 
Adams, Scott Malcolm, Dale Jacobson.Second Row: Head Coach Steve Cooksey, 
Malcolm Snyder, Greg Owensby, Doug McKee, Mike McMurray, Rick Lambert, Ed 
Niehaus, Adam Murray, John Arndt, David Dilley, Steve Gonzales, Assistant Coach 
Jerry Rushton.Last Row: Robert Johnson, Sam Ware, Shane Eversole, Glen 
Misenhimer, Dave Dumoulin, Bob Reveal, John Kalugyer, Kent Fisk, Jim Sprecher, 
Brian Lattimer, Bob Courtney. 


by Dave Dumoulin in the 100 meter 
high hurdles. 


Mike Yoder 
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Defense made a winning difference 


treaks of wins and los- 

ses typified the mens 
lacrosse club season. Despite 
finishing with a mediocre 6-7 
record, the club clinched the 
Mid-American Conference 
Tournament during a 
weekend of four straight wins. 

The Cardinal stickmen were 
slow starters, dropping their 
first three games. Defending 
Midwestern Lacrosse Associa- 
tion champion University of 
Michigan showed the talent 
that would enable them to 
clinch the title again, blowing 
by Ball State 18-3 in the 
season opener. Close losses to 
rivals Purdue and_ the 
Louisville Lacrosse Club 
followed. 

The Ball State club placed in 
the win column against a first- 
year club representing the 
University of Dayton. 

But a one-point loss to the 
Southern Ohio Lacrosse Club, 
5-4, and a tough Kentucky 


game dropped the Cards to a 1- 
5 record. Kentucky  over- 
powered Ball State 12-4. 
Back-to-back wins against 
Indiana University seemed to 


prime the pump ffor the 
stickers as they prepared for 
the MAC tournament. The 


Cardinals edged the University 
of Toledo club,6-4, in the 
opening round of the tourney. 
Miami of Ohio hosted the 
tournament at Oxford. 

A big upset against Bowling 
Green, 10-7, placed the Ball 
State club in the finals. But 
defending MAC champion and 
tournament favorite Ohio 
University planned to break 
the four-game Cardinal win 
streak. 

But a stiff Cardinal defense 
was the key that opened the 
door to the championship vic- 
tory. The club racked up five 
goals while holding Ohio 


University to just three. 
“That was our best single 


SUPPORT FROM THE BENCH is A STIFF CARDINAL DEFENSE }ii¢@ 


important. Three members of the 
club sport anticipate entry into ac- 
tion. 


Sticking it to the MAC 


weekend of lacrosse,’ said 
player-coach John McGrath. 
“We played team ball and just 
outhustled everyone we 
played.” 

But the stickers string ended 
at five, dropping the final two 
games of the year to Miami 
University and the University 
of Toledo-both teams they had 
placed ahead of in the MAC 
tourney. The club finished 4-4 
in its Eastern University Divi- 
sion of the MLA. 

The MLA club all-star game 
was hosted by Ball State and 
four Cardinals represented the 
host club in the action. The 
top three scorers for Ball State 
and a solid defenseman com- 
posed the Cardinal addition to 
the game. 

Stephen Ferry led the club 
in scoring with 39 points on 
18 goals and 21 assists. Harry 
Atkinson, finishing with 16 
goals and 7 assists, and Brad 
Bishop, chucking in 16 goals 


Se 
Wilham 


was the key to winning the MAC 
tournament crown, but a BSU of- 
fensive player holds his own. 


and two __ assists, joined 
defenseman Jim Anfield on 
the all-star club. 

“We didn't really rely on all- 
stars or standouts. When we 
won, we won because of solid 
team play. Our goalie Frank 
McCann had a good year, but 
we needed everybody,” said 
McGrath. 

Dr. Bart James, a long-time 
supporter of the club and 
faculty sponsor,died during 
the club’s fall season. ‘Dr. 
James supported us financial- 
ly and physically for the past 
several years. More important- 
ly, he supported us morally 
and going on without him was 
quite a challenge for us,” add- 
ed McGrath. 

“We showed we had the 
potential, but just weren’t con- 
sistent throughout the season. 
We are working all year round 
through summer and fall, to 
improve our club,” — said 


McGrath. by Joseph Hernandez 
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A BSU LAXER leads the offensive 
down the field. Craddling the ball 
successfully towards a goal required 
concentration, expert stick work and 
teammates. 


A BREAK IN ACTION gave Eric 
Poppleton the chance to wipe the 
sweat from his face. 


ance 


Nancy Meyer 


An 11-1 record becomes history 


Cut short from first 


n their final collegiate sea- sity team that it had beaten in 

son the womens lacrosse the first game of the season. 
team finished with a near The Cardinals lost by a margin 
unblemished record of 11-1. of 14-7 and then went on to 

It was its final season as an win their last two regular 
intercollegiate sport due to the season games. 
budget cuts of the athletic |The team then went into the 
Ware Dl, heat | department, but team Midwest Tournament and was 
members planned on continu- victorious by margins of 24-3 
ing as a club sport and hoped and 19-2. Due to their outstan- 


Ohio University 5 to be re-instated. ding play throughout the year 
Northwestern The team was led -by Sevents) af thasourianentmtticre 


Womens Lacrosse 


UR returning starters including were ten players from the Car- 
ooster “ = 5 & 
Wittenburg 3° Midwest First Team selections ginal squad selected to the 
Obey Kathy Bland and Jill Stevens. igmited States Migtene 
Bowling Green if Also back were starters Con- OES Sah NETS Tel 
Denison nie Fry, Brenda Hills, Joie Gp Sere A 
see Slt Curtis, Marylou Brazee and Washington D.C 
Jniversity : : “. 
Earlham Robin Findlay. ie The ten chosen were seniors 
Northwestern : The squad was coached by Ji1) Stevens, Joie Curtis and 
aa eS an second-year . eee Karen Brenda Hills, juniors Martha 
D) ety we ‘ . 
yeas Fitzpatrick. “We look strong’ Hanicon, Connie poaond 


both defensively and _ offen- Kathy Bland, 
sive,” Fitzpatrick commented 
at the beginning of the season. 

The team got off to a good 
start and just kept rolling as 
they reced ott oe a honor for the third time, has 
secutive victories. Tethe nes uitz served as goalie for the 
fered its first and only loss for CONTINUED 
the season in the Midwest QUICK REFLEXES were needed 
Association of Intercollegiate by Georgette Johnson to make a 
Athletics for Women Regional last minute step in front of an op- 
against a strong Ohio Univer- ponent to intercept a pass. 


sophomore 
Robin Finley and freshman 
June Lenher, Sally Snow and 
Mary Ann Kurowski. 

Stevens, selected for the 


Mike der 
CROSSES WERE USED to play, 
however, they often served as 


resting places for tired lacrosse 
players 


ONE OF SEVEN RETURNING 
STARTERS Marylou Brazee cradles 
the hall to move it down the field 


toward the goal. 
Mike Yoder 
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Eric Poppleto 


WOMENS LACROSSE TEAM. Front Row: Patti Farrar, Lynn Gray, Martha Har- 

rison, Marylou Brazee, Tina Goldhirsh, Jill Blacklidge, Brenda Hills.Second Row: 

Trainer Barbara Hoover, Linda Kitchen, Kelly Hoffman, Joie Curtis, Tamala Karch, 

Robin Finley, Sally Snow, Mary Anne Kurowski.Last Row: Assistant Coach Edie Pat- ACTION WAS FAST-PACED as 
ton, Trinda Zimmerman, Conny Fry, Georgette Johnson, Jill Stevens, Shelley Silk, teams moved from one end of the 
June Lenher, Monica Schrader, Kathy Bland, Head Coach Karen Fitzpatrick. field to the other. 
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WHILE INJURIES ARE COMMON ONE OF TEN PLAYERS CHOSEN 
on the football field, they are even to play in the National Lacrosse 
more so to lacrosse players as tournament, Judy Lenher fights 
crosses converge on the ball. against an opponent. 
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Short 


Midwest first team each of the 
past two years. A graduate of 
Tri-County High School in 
Remington, she recorded 87 
saves this season. 

Bland, last year’s leading 
scorer, iS a graduate of 
Chrysler High School in New 
Castle. She was alsonamedto 
the Midwest first team in 
LO Sie 

Fitzpatrick was selected to 
coach the first team this year. 
She led the second team in 
1981. 

The Cardinals were 


led in 


from first cont. 


scoring by Sally Snow, first- 
year attack player from Con- 
cordville, Pa., with 69 goals 
for the year. She was followed 
by Bland who scored 53 goals 
during the season. 

The lacrosse squad was one 
of the unfortunate one that felt 
the squeeze of the budget cuts, 
but the successfulness of its 
program left a mark on the 
university and the players re- 
mained hopeful that their 
sport will once again become 
an intercollegiate sport.) by 
Joe Hernandez and Teresa Bryant 


A CLEAR FIELD LIES ahead of 
Robin Finley as she moves toward 
the goal. The Cardinals finished the 
year ahead of their opponents. 


READY TO THROW the ball, 
defenseman Mary Anne Kurowski 
outruns an opponnent. The laxers 
found their sport cut, regardless. 
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Season’s end sees resignation 


A departure 


after a 


he Cardinal baseball team 

entered the season witha 
squad that lost only one senior 
from the year before and 
Coach Bob Rickel felt the Car- 
dinals would be strong at 
every position. 

That one senior lost was 
Tom Wylie, a three year star- 
ting outfielder who returned 
as a graduate assistant to 
Rickel. 

The year was one of bitter 
dissappointment that ended in 
the resignation of Rickel, who 
was in his 12th season as head 
baseball coach. 

The batsmen compiled a 
dismal overall mark of 10-21 
and an even more dismal 
record of 0-12 in the Mid- 
American Conference — stan- 
dings. 

The year began with the 
splitting of a doubleheader 
against Grace College at home 
and ended with a string of 
eight consecutive losses. 

In the middle of the season 
the team was hampered by 
rain that caused many games 
to be rescheduled. 

Hampered by pitching pro- 
blems the whole year through, 
the squad was led by Mike 
Roesler in the earned run 
average category. He compiled 
the lowest of any pitcher on 
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dozen 


the staff and his ERA was a 
dismal 5.56. 

The teams ERA was 8.51 
which was almost two runs 
per game more than _ op- 
ponents. Along with Roesler 
who pitched 43.66 innings 
during the year Bob Bachman 
was the workhorse of the staff. 

Bachman pitched in 46 inn- 
ings and compiled a record of 
3-3 giving up 42 runs for an 
E.R.A. of 7.24. 

The pitching staff gave up a 
total of 229 runs and the offen- 
sive unit of the Cardinals was 
only able to score a total of 
215 runs for the 1982 season. 

The Cardinal pitchers struck 
out 91 batters in the 31 games 
while there were 152 Car- 
dinals striking out at the plate. 

At the plate the Cardinals 
batted a .278 percentage while 
their opponents were racking 
up a .326 average. Leading the 
team individually was Kevin 
Barnes with a.364 batting 
average. 

Other top hitters on the 
squad were Ralph Hartnagel 


CONTINUED 


TEAMMATES SIGNAL to an on- 


coming runner on whether to slide 
or not. 


QUICK THROWS to first often 
catch players off guard. A Cardinal 
runner dives back to first just ahead 
of a throw. 
Mike Yoder 


Mike Yoder 


HATS, GLOVES AND BATS ARE 
PART of a baseball tradition in 
America. Proper care of this equip- 
ment is essential for each player. 
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Mike Yoder 
THE RESPONSIBILITY of keeping 
possible base stealers close to the 
base is up to the pitcher. Unex- 
pected throws prevent runners from 
getting a large lead. 


FASTBALLS, CURVEBALLS AND 
CHARGE-UPS are combined to 
confuse batters. Batters, therefore, 
must concentrate heavily upon the 
pitch. 


Eric Poppleton 
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OUTFIELDERS REQUIRE a strong 
arm to relay throws into waiting in- 
fielders. Denny Farner scoops up a 
ground ball and tosses it to the cut- 
off man. 


BASEHITS ARE THE FIRST STEPS 
needed to score runs. A Cardinal 
batsman readies himself to make con- 
tact with the ball. 


After a dozen cont. 


with a .308 average and Scott 
Goss came through with a 
.309 percentage at the plate. 

Kent Lynch, who along with 
Hartnagel and Goss appeared 
in thirty of the thirty-one 
games, batted .315. Greg Lee 
was the sole Cardinal to ap- 
pear in all thirty-one games as 
he racked up a .253 batting 
average. 

The team was. generally 
solid defensively as the team 
compiled a fielding percentage 
of .950. Their opponents com- 
mitted 68 errors to the Car- 
dinals 47. 

The team selected Hart- 
nagel, senior shortstop, as the 
most valuable player for the 
Cardinal diamond _— squad. 
Hartnagel was a bright spot in 
the Cardinal lineup as he led 
the team in hits, runs bated-in 
and triples. Hartnagel also had 
an impressive statistic of only 
five strikeouts in 104 official 
trips to the plate. 

The leading fielding percen- 
tage was accomplished by 
Scott Goss who committed on- 
ly three errors in his 205 
putouts and 14 assists. 

Kent Lynch also committed 
only three errors in his ap- 
pearances in thirty games for a 


fielding percentage of.974. 

In the base-stealing depart- 
ment two speedsters, Gary 
Brown and Jack Titus, led the 
squad. Brown was not caught 
stealing in his seven attempts 
for the year. While Titus was 
caught twice in his eleven at- 
tempts. As a team the Car- 
dinals were 37-45 in the base- 
stealing department. 

As the season ended there 
were six men lost to gradua- 
tion and one coach resigned. 
Rickel who has been 
associated with the baseball 
program for the past 20 years 
resigned. He led the Cardinals 
to a mark of 209-217 in his 
stay as the Cardinal mentor 
and before that was the star- 
ting third baseman for the Car- 
dinal squad. 

Other seniors lost to gradua- 
tion were pitcher John Hess 
who ended his career with a 2- 
1 record, and Tony Nukes and 
Steve Seager. Also lost was 
catcher Dave Duvnjak who 
spent all but six games on the 
sidelines suffering from an 
arm injury. Duvnyjak was 
drafted by the Montreal Expos 
after graduation and will play 
with in its minor league 
system.L] by Joe Hernandez 
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Mike Yoder 
BASEBALL TEAM. Front Row: Tom Pougnet, Scott Goss, John Hess, Tony Nukes, 
Ralph Hartnagel, Scott Seager, Kevin Barnes, Dave Duvnjak, Bob Bachman, Kent 
Lynch. Second Row: Tim Hines, Greg Lee, Denny Farner, Don Fickert, Pat DeJulia, 
Greg Bartlett, Jack Titus, Gary Brown, Mike Hennie, Dave Taylor, Paul Royko. Third 
Row: Brian Kruse, Alan Fozo, Gary Hartnagel, Tom Bennett, Chas Arch, Kirk Rist, 
Steve Taylor, Steve Maggart, Trent Dewees, Craig Stoops. Last Row: Head Coach 
Bob Rickel, Assistant Coaches Don DeWitt and Tom Wylie, Jeff Miller, Jeff Burdine, 
Mike Roesler, Wally Simpson, Doug Clendaniel, Shannon McCormick, Greg Camp- 
bell, Manager Tom Dyer. 
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Eric Poppleton 
PITCHER TIM HINES LOOKS 
towards the catcher for a sign. Com- 
munication between the pitcher and 


catcher is essential to the game of 
baseball. 


LONG LEADS ENABLE baserun- 
ners to get a jump on the ball. A Ball 
State runner awaits the pitch while 
preparing to steal. 


‘s 


William E. Vance 
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Top heavy 


In the midst of the stor- 
my winter in mid-January, 
the sports program was 
struck by an unexpected 
problem. 

The field sports building 
had its roof collapse due to 
the extreme amount of 
heavy snow on the rooftop. 

This mishap forced many 
sports teams to rearrange 
practice times and made 
less space available for the 
many teams. It also threw a 
great scare into many 
members of the Ball State 
baseball team who were in 
the middle of a practice. 

Greg Campbell, Gaston 
freshman, was one of those 
who narrowly escaped the 
collapse. “It was a very 
frightening experience, but 
luckily nobody was hurt,” 


DAILY NEWS REPORTER Kon 
Synovitz checked out his story 
with another reporter. Reporters 
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“The sides of the roof 
began caving in then there 
was a lot of cracking in the 
middle and everyone got 
out,” remembered Camp- 
bell. 

The safety of the students 
was the first concern of all 
those involved, but in the 
long run, the problems of 
practice, space and the in- 
door track season was the 
major problem. 

The track season was 
cancelled and those teams 
who once practiced in the 
structure turned to the 
gymnasium for its only 
facility. 

The structure will be 
replaced with a new 
building that will serve the 
same purpose, but take on a 
slightly different shape. 


took to the skies when the roof 
of the Field Sports Building col- 
lapsed due to the snow. 


Mike Yoder 


with Channel 13’s sportscaster. 


Steve Yoder, discussed future strategies 
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AL BROWN WAS NAMED successor to MANY GUESTS seemed to enjoy the 
speaker’s comments, while Steve Yoder 
kept a running tally of the remarks. 


Sports 


Assistant successors 
top the list 


William E. Vance 


In the middle part of 
April, a sudden problem 
was incurred by the mens 
basketball program. 

Steve Yoder, who had 
been the head _ basketball 
coach for the past five years 
and had developed a winn- 
ing tradition, resigned to 
assume a position on the 


University of Wisconsin 
staff. 
His successor was an- 


nounced a week later and 
was appproved by _ the 
Board of Trustees. 

Al Brown, who- was 
Yoder’s assistant for four 
campaigns, will be the new 
head basketball coach. He 
brings with him new 
associate coach Bill Hahn 
and assistant coach John 
Williams. 

Brown’s. duties while 
under the direction’ of 
Yoder concentrated on the 
Cardinal’s inside players 


and he was also the director 
of scouting opponents. 

Former Cardinal stand- 
out John Williams will be 
in charge of the direction 
and coordinating of the 
recruiting program,  ac- 
cording to Brown. 

“He will also coach our 
inside players and run our 


preseason and _ postseason 
conditioning program,” 
said Brown. 


The 23-year old Williams 
has been a Cardinal stan- 
dout for the past three years 
and will continue with the 
program. 

“John Williams is an ex- 
traordinary young man 
who has been an integral 
part of the recent success of 
Ball State’s basketball pro- 
gram and expressed to mea 
great desire to help main- 
tain this tradition as a part 
Cie my= stati Brown 
reported. 


Mike Yoder 
A CARDINAL STANDOUT for three 
years, John Williams was named 
assistant basketball coach in charge of 
the recruiting program. 
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LAID BACK and easy, or hustling and hurrying, 18,000 
students mean 18,000 different personalities. 


Fj 
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Breaking an image 
cast in bronze 


eyond the old and the not-so-old buildings scattered 

across the campus, beyond the miles of computer 

printouts scattered in all directions from the Administra- 
tion Building, beyond it all, was the essence of Ball State. 

It wasn’t the cowpath--iced over all 
winter, muddy all spring--or the Student 
Center. 

The essence was the life force of Ball 
State--its students, faculty and_ staff. 
Students worried about the effect of 
Reagonomics on their academic lives, 
while the faculty tackled the eternal 
question of tenure. 

From the Administration Building 
secretaries to the night shift custodians 
who worked while dorm residents 
dreamed or crammed, life bubbled 24 
hours a day. 

Classrooms were filled with yawning 
daydreamers and attentive notetakers, 
the young and the young at heart. Some PTT 
came for a class and stayed for a degree; 4 UNIQUE SMILE, a certain glance 
others with definite goals, quickly ora special look can make two similar 
became disenchanted. people two different personalities. 

They were the faces, without whom the cowpath would be 
barren and the computers silent. 

They were the faces of Ball State. 


Personalities& 


Mike Yoder 
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PEDESTRIANS CROSSING at the 
Scramble Light range in age, dress and 
level of determination. When the bell 
sounds and the walk signal lights, 
everyone has only one goal. 


> 


+ 
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CARD UN A beeen aD 


€¢ 
-r-r-ring. The shrill pitch pierced the 


air at the most famous intersection 
on campus. Within seconds, if not before the 
bell tolled, crowds of sneakers, loafers, heels and 
boots stepped foot on the intersection of River- 
side and McKinley streets--all in an attempt to 
get from or to one place. 

This was the central point on campus, the 
place where Cardinals collide trying to get to 
class, simply known to 18,000 as the Scramble 
Light. The Scramble Light is the only portion of 
pavement in the city that more pedestrians 
travel than automobiles. It is reputed to be the 
most heavily-traveled intersection in the state. 

Every student spent a large portion of his col- 
lege career just walking between the corners that 
separate Emens Auditorium, Teachers College ANRANNUAIN GUEST eon then Scrambles Light 
and North Quad. 

It was also the campus’ most popular lecture 
hall. Notables from various political and 
religious organizations preached their sermons 
from atop the benches of the Scramble Light’s 
northwest curb. In one day’s time the opposite 
end of the intersection might have been 
transformed into a Greek marketplace of buying 
and selling for charitable causes. 

The timing of the lights and the extent of the 
traffic were responsible for many late and early 
arrivals to morning lectures and afternoon labs. 
And it was the infrequent ringing of the Scram- 
ble Light that indicated a weekend had set in and 
half of the campus had gone home. 

It was possible to avoid every other crossing 
on campus within a college career, but it would 
be virtually impossible to attend this school for 
four years and never cross on the red of the 
Scramble Light. 

This intersection has been paced by campus 
leaders, athletes, average students and faculty 
members day in and day out. The following 
pages comprise a handful of Cardinals and Mun- 
sonians that all crossed the intersection of 
McKinley and Riverside streets. 

They are people who in their hectic and fast- 
paced lives could all be found 


|| CROSSING 


crowd, Jed Smock stands for hours on his perch to 
preach to anyone willing to open an ear to his 
word. 


Mike Yoder 
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Karen Absher 
Liberal Arts 

Thomas Ackmann 
Radio and Television 
Gregory Acton 
Accounting 

Charles Adams 


Radio and Television 


David Adkins 
Accounting 
Rajesh Agrawal 
3iology 

Steve Ahles 
Architecture 
Sandra Alberts 
Marketing 


Connie Alexander 
Marketing 

Susan Alexander 
Accounting 
Cynthia Alien 
Fashion Merchandising 
Susan Allen 
Elementary Education 


Amre Amer 
Architecture 
Jay Ammon 
Management 
Cheri Anderson 
Health Science 
Joni Arehart 
Finance 


Sarah Arthur 
Psychology 

Tracy Arnold 
Nursing 

Lisa Arnos 
Marketing 
Deborah Atherton 
Marketing 


Lisa Back 
Psvchology 
Sarah Bacus 
Nursing 

Lee Ann Badger 


Visual Communications 


Julie Bailey 
Real Estate 


| The sign 
read Mayor’ 


Alan K. Wilson 


ew students knew the man dubbed “May- 
or of Middletown.” 

The city. of Muncie was almost divided into 
two smaller units. Students were familiar with 
the campus, the Village and perhaps the mall, 
but few students really knew the city or the man 
behind it. 

Students venturing downtown because they 
needed photo supplies or because of poor direc- 
tions to Q.L’s may have passed the ancient 
structure labeled simply “City Hall.” 

Inside, past the Crime Prevention Office, past 
the information desk, up two flights of stairs and 
to the left, was an office even more simply label- 
@Gl. 

“Mayor’ the sign read. 

Stretching beneath a picture of a smiling 
Ronald Reagan, Mayor Alan Wilson took a few 
minutes to discuss the Ball State community, 
the Muncie community and how the two com- 
munities acted upon one another. 

“Of necessity, the two institutions can’t ignore 
each other. Ball State is Muncie’s biggest 
employer,’ said Wilson, mayor of a city that 
periodically ranked second in the nation for 
unemployment. Anderson, Muncie’s sister city, 
ranked first much of the year. 

“There is a great deal of cultural exchange, 
especially from the university to the city,” said 
Wilson. 

“On the other hand, far more than half of the 
students live off campus as part of the communi- 
ty. We can hardly ignore each other,” said 
Wilson as he stretched back and propped his legs 
up on a coffee table. 

Wilson said in the past the city ignored the 
campus and potential benefits of improving 
campus-community relationships. 

“There certainly is communication now; there 
hasn’t been in the past,” said Wilson. “The city 
government has ignored Ball State and the op- 
portunity for improvement.” 


ONTINUE 


CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY are functioning together, 
according to Mayor Alan Wilson.Wilson faces many im 
portant decisions every day. 
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Wilson cited a few examples of input the cam- 
pus community gave to the city. The board of 
zoning appeals, the historical preservation com- 
mittee, the park board and, in the past, the Mun- 
cie City Council have all had Ball State com- 
munity members participating. 

“There are not many boards in the city that 
don't have Ball State people on them,” he said. 

“After a long period when the city deliberately 
did not take advantage of Ball State, we have 
started. We've just scratched the surface in this 
area.” 

Wilson characterized the campus and com- 
munity relationship as “symbiotic.” An example 
of this inter-relationship he used was the bus 
system. 

The city and some parts of the campus were 
served by the city transit system. A second 
system, contracted by the university through the 
city, provided on-campus transportation. 

Another area Wilson referred to as an example 
where the city aided the campus community 
was in housing. 

“We have had some slumlords packing 10 and 
12 students in one house,” said Wilson as he 
discussed stricter housing code enforcements. 

“We're going to continue going after the 
slumlords. My God, it’s a slow process.” 

While the codes did attempt to stop over- 
crowding, they also raised the cost of housing 
and made close, off-campus housing more dif- 
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Marketing 
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Special Education 
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Laura Barr 

Psychology 

Bill Barrett 

Radio and Television 
Scott Bartels 

Natural Resources 
Oscar Barton 

Art 

Kellie Bauermaster 
Business Administration 
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ficult to obtain. 

“Some students are not happy about the code 
enforcements, but most of them really are,” said 
Wilson. 

Muncie was the subject of numerous studies, 
books and, most recently, a controversial televi- 
sion documentary series. For many residents, 
particularly after the Middletown, USA series, 
life under the microscope was uncomfortable. 

“Not every Muncie resident agrees with me, 
but it is fascinating that we are being analyzed. 
Probably no other city, including cities like New 
York, Los Angeles or Chicago, has been studied 
to the extent Muncie has,” said Wilson. 

“It will be fascinating to look back 25 years 
from now. It’s fun watching them watch us.” 

“The first year-and-a-half were pretty rough,” 
said Wilson, contemplating his term in office. 

“A lot of the departments weren't functioning 
because of leadership. There was no thought 
about innovation until recently. But we’ve just 
scratched the surface in that area,” said Wilson. 

“Now the job is getting to be fun. We're just 
starting to bear fruit with our own projects,” said 
Wilson. The Muncie Police Department horse 
patrol was one example Wilson gave of his ad- 
ministration’s work. 

The community and campus often seem far 
apart, but, at least according to the reigning 
“Mayor of Middletown,” they are getting closer 
every day.L) by Stephen Ferry 
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James Baumgardner 
Journalism 

Elaine Beachey 

Radio and Television 
Cathleen Beal 

Social Studies Education 
Jennifer Beam 
Psychology 

Carolyn Beard 

Art Education 


Daniel Beard 
Geography 

Joe Beard 

Physical Education 
Karen Beard 
Management 

Cynthia Bearss 
Elementary Education 
Pamela Beaty 

Nursing 


Thomas Beeman 
Political Science 
Chery] A Belden 
Accounting 
Jewel Bell 

Art Education 
Nancy Bell 
English 

Nancy Benckart 
Deaf Education 


jes Je) Je (W/ 123 IL, WE ZN IN 
LEADERS - senators 
Richard Lugar and 
Dan Quayle flanking 
President Ronald 
Reagan leave no 
doubt where Mayor 
Alan Wilson’s loyalties 
belong. 
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David Bennett 
Industrial Arts 

Chery] Bernard 
Actuarial Science 
Jane Beshuk 
Elementary Education 
Gregory Bibler 
Journalism 

Susan Bilbrey 

Social Work 


Marcia Billman 
Secretarial 

Mary Ellen Binda 
Elementary Education 
Gregory Binder 
Accounting 

Mary Jane Binder 
Legal Administration 
Ric Birch 


Criminal Justice 


Peter Bishop 

Criminal Justice 
Karen Blinn 

Legal Administration 
Keith Board 

Industrial Education 
Kimberly Bogan 
Elementary Education 
Kathy Bore 
Management 


Audrey Bowman 
Math Education 
Ronald Bova 
Journalism 

Mark Bradley 

Radio and Television 
Tena Braley 
Business Education 
Lisa Brammer 
Health Science 


E. Maurice Bransford 
Drawing and Painting 
Morya Bransford 
Fashion Merchandising 
Linda Bridgewater 
Pre-Law 

Thomas Brock 

Finance 

Mark Brooks 

Pre-Med 


Christie Brower 
Natural Resources 
Betsy Brown 
Elementary Education 
Bonnie Brown 

Home Economics 
Chery! Brown 
Management 

Lynda Brown 
Elementary Education 


‘A sense of isolation’ 


James Koch 

first among equals.” This was James 
Koch's, provost and vice president for 
academic affairs, explanation of what a provost 
is. 

“That job isn’t really defined. I guess, if the 
president is not there, I’m it,” said Koch. 

Being second in command was not the only 
job Koch had. As the vice president for academic 
affairs, he dealt with the deans, professors and 
faculty members. He also approved any propos- 
ed programs. 

“My primary and strongest thrust is to make 
the diploma worth more,” said Koch. His main 
program in progress was the proposed revision 
of the general studies program. 

“We are trying to stay within the financial 
budget and improve the quality and standards of 
our program,” he said. 


CC 


Koch said he came to Ball State from Rhode 
Island because, “I saw the need for im- 
provements in the areas of my strengths.” 

“There are really no drastic changes. Right 
now, we have a lot of balls in the air. We are 
looking down the road.” 

“There is a lot of red tape. It is difficult not to 
have a lot in a bureaucratic system of a large 
organization. Some red tape is necessary but we 
don't want it to get in the way,” explained Koch. 

Koch said he tried to open doors for the faculty 
members and student body. But, he said he may 
have had a communication problem. He at- 
tributed this problem to “a sense of isolation.” 

“How do you find out what’s going on and 
communicate back effectively? Do they hear 
what you want them to?” he asked. 

“We're trying to make Ball State a better place. 


It's a long, slow process.” [) byJill Brown 


THE PROVOST’S 


respon- 


sibilities include checking the 
feasibility of any proposals 
James Koch has to read and 


shuffle 
papers. 


endless stacks of 
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| Assistantship 


P Richard McKee 


residents come and presidents go, but 

Richard McKee, assistant to the president, 
made the Administration Building his work 
place for 15 years. 

“IT just do anything the president asks me to 
do,” said McKee from his office adjacent to 
university president Robert Bell’s office. 

“] think I have two kinds of responsibilities. I 
have certain line responsibilities. And second, 
which is kind of unique, I do anything else that 
the president needs to get done,” said McKee. He 
said that this second portion of his job was more 
of an overseer role. 

The line responsibilities included overseeing 
the university computing services. This meant 
bottom-line responsibility for every computer 
service provided by the university, from class 
schedules to providing terminals for academic 
use. 

Institutional studies, which included salary 
and enrollment studies, and affirmative ac- 
tion/equai opportunity employment were two 
other responsibilities held by McKee. 

University travel allocations and __inter- 
collegiate athletics also were answerable to 
McKee. 

“It’s mainly seeing that things get done that 
need to get done,” said McKee. 

“My job is not to take the place of the presi- 
dent, but to satisfy what needs to be done 
without bothering the president, if possible,” 
said McKee. 

“People often think they need to see the presi- 
dent when they really don’t. | try to lighten his 
load; he has so much to do,” he said. 

McKee said close contact with the president 
throughout the day was crucial to his per- 
formance. He added that he often attended 
meetings with the president. 

“| think my role is to assist him (the president) 
in whatever way he wants to be assisted.” 

After 15 years in the position of assistant to 
the president, McKee offered stability to the 
sometimes unstable position of president. But 
McKee also had to learn to work with several dif- 
ferent presidents. 

“| have to adapt to the presidents. | would not 
want them to try to adapt to me. I would assume 
that through my experiences I can at least offer 
some advice. 

“The differences are the characters of the dif- 
ferent presidents. There are some things they 
want to do alone, some they don't,” said McKee. 

“They are just different people.’L) by Stephen 
Ferry 


“DOING WHATEVER IS NEEDED,” is assistant to the 
president Richard McKee’s explanation of his job. 
Another responsibility is overseeing the computer service 
for the entire university. 
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Lynette Brown 
Home Economics 
Norma Brown 
Psychology 


Tim Brown 

Industrial Technology 
Carol Bruggemeier 
History 


Tammy Brumley 
Elementary Education 
Gregory Brunett 
Business Administration 


Robert Bruns 

Business Administration 
Gloria Bryant 

Business Education 


Teresa Bryant 
Journalism 
Kevin Buchheit 
Urban Studies 


Sandra Buckner 

Legal Administration 
Charles Bunes 

Visual Communications 
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midst piles of papers and stacks of vol- 

umes, armed only with an electric pencil 
sharpener and a huge desk calculator, Stan Wad- 
man attempted to balance the university’s 
checkbook. 

Wadman came to Ball State in 1968 as an in- 
ternal auditor. He switched to accountant before 
obtaining his current position as director of 
university budgets and assistant treasurer in 
1978. 

“The main purpose of this office is the 
development and administration of a budget,” 
Wadman said as he scanned the cluttered office 
for a blank sheet of paper. 

Development of such a large-scale budget re- 
quired hours of consultation between Wadman, 
the deans of the colleges and the provost. 
Together, they decided where all the money 
went. 

Wadman dealt with approximately $135 
million per year. This was the total of four dif- 
ferent types of funds the university used for dai- 
ly operation. 
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BSU pennypincher 


General funds included the operation of in- 
struction and student fees. Auxiliary funds were 
the self-supporting facilities on campus such as 
the student center and university housing. 
Restricted funds were the monies donated with a 
specific purpose in mind. The combination of 
these categories was called current funds by 
those in charge of its distribution. 

The other fund was for construction and 
building repair and was called plant fund. The 
plant fund consisted of $40 million of the total 
university budget. 

“It’s exciting. There’s something going on all 
the time,” said Wadman. 

The father of eight children, seven of which 
were born before his graduation from Ball State 
in 1968, Wadman said the love of numbers must 
run through his veins since two of his sons are 
now CPAs. 

Following the flow of the myriad of dollar and 
cent signs seemed an incredibly large job. But 
for Wadman, armed with a calculator and figure- 
poking index finger, it was just part of the 
job.L by Dona Johnson 
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William E. Vance 


BALANCING THE $135 MILLION 
university budget is a bit more com- 
plex than keeping a checkbook for 
Stan Wadman, director of university 
budgets and assistant treasurer. 
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Walking the 
steps of faith 


Jama Kehoe Bigger 
See obstacles have failed to stop Jama 

Kehoe Bigger from doing a lot of living in 
only 25 years. 

Kehoe, English professor, is the author of 
Then Came A Miracle. The book is compiled of 
articles, poems, and homages praising people 
who have faith in God and share it with others. 

Her reason for writing the book was establish- 
ed one summer day in 1969 when she was 13 
years old. An unusual diving accident changed 
her whole life. 

“| think it was the impact against the water 
because I never lost consciousness. | didn’t hit 
the bottom because I didn’t have any bumps, 
bruises, or abrasions. | think it was the angle, 
the force and the twist all combined that broke 
my neck.” 

The doctor’s diagnosis was that she had crush- 
ed the fourth, fifth, and sixth vertabrae of her 
spinal column. The accident left her a 
quadriplegic, paralyzed from the neck down. 
Her prognosis was she would never sit up, never 
be able to roll over, have minimal use of her 
hands and probably never walk again. 

But she wasn’t confined to a wheelchair 
because she believed God hadn’t created her to 
sit in a chair the rest of her life, she said. And 
after the accident, she strived to be a complete 
person and have her medical problems take se- 
cond place to living life to the fullest. 

Her book tells some of the major advances she 
made in the last 13 years. Although all successes 
were important, so were the failures, said Kehoe. 

“A lot of times I would try something and 
wouldn't be able to do it the first time. The first 
time I sat on my three-wheeled bike, I couldn't 
even make the pedals go around. It was 
frustrating. | don’t let little setbacks pull me 
down.” 

To boost the sale of the book, Kehoe gave 
speeches and attends lectures. 

“The publishing company, Fleming H. Revell, 
has done a tremendous job of promoting it. They 
have paid my way to Virginia Beach and North 
Carolina. I just got back from Toronto, Canada 
and next month I am going to Kansas City,” said 
Kehoe. She has appeared on many television 
shows including the PTL Show, The 700 Club, 


FAITH AND WILLPOWER play important roles in 
author and English professor Jama Kehoe Bigger’s 
recovery from paralysis caused by a diving accident 13 
years ago. 
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Something’s Beautiful and YToronto’s 100 
Huntley Street. 

Kehoe did quite a bit of her promotional tour- 
ing on the weekends and during school breaks. 
Combining this with teaching kept her busy. 

“If it happens that I can’t be there (in class), 
then I'll give an out-of-class writing assignment 
or I'll have someone take my classes for me,” 
she said. 

Although Kehoe wasn’t born in Muncie, she 
moved here when she was two years old and 
considers Muncie her home. She held both a 
bachelor and master of arts degree in English 
from Ball State. Her father worked in the athletic 
department and her younger sister attended 
school at Ball State. 

She has taught English composition courses at 
Ball State for the past four years and has no in- 
tention of moving away. In addition to teaching 
Kehoe has also done some freelancing. 

“lve published poetry and articles in different 
magazines and devotionals. 

“Then for about a year | had a column in the 
Muncie Evening Press every Saturday where | 
interviewed and talked to people in the com- 
munity about their religious feelings. It always 
had a religious theme,” she said. Her column 
consisted of talks with musicians, other Chris- 
tian writers and organizations, ministers and 


A COMBINATION of promotional 
tours for her book, Then Came a 
Miracle and teaching a full load of 
English classes keep Jama Kehoe Big- 
ger going for endless hours. 


various local personalities. 

As for exercise, Kehoe didn’t have a set 
schedule for practice. “At my home, I| have a 
mini-trampoline, a three-wheeled bicycle and 
weights for lifting. | also work at the health 
center when | have the chance. | exercise for 
good health as well as for using and strengthen- 
ing my limbs,” said Kehoe. 

All of Kehoe’s experiences were important to 
her and her family, she said, but she had to 
single out specific ones for her book because 
time and space was limited. ‘““The book covers 
10 or 11 years and you just can’t give everything 
in detail. | had to skip years and pick out the 
highlights of those I included.” 

There were plans in her future for writing a se- 
cond book, but they were still in the rough 
outline stage. This book was to focus more on 
the details about experiences that she just skim- 
med over in her first book. 

Through exercising, many years of support 
from her family and her own determination, 
Kehoe now walks with only one crutch--after 
doctors said she would never walk again. 

“We're a strong Christian family and when the 
accident happened, we believed that it wasn’t 
God’s will for my life that I be in a wheelchair. 
So we just keep taking steps of faith.” by Beckie 
Shafer 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION CLASSES are only a small part of 
Jama Kehoe Bigger’s efforts--she overcame her paralysis 
when doctors said she would not walk again. 
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ome people had the luxury of walking un- 

der the Sramble Light. Others, like Don 
Nickolson, didn’t just pass under the Scramble 
light; he hurried through it as he rushed to a 
meeting, class or rehearsal. 

He had an office in the Administration 
Building from where he directed the Student 
Orientation Corps program. He practiced with 
University Singers in Emens Auditorium. He at- 
tended meetings and classes all over campus. 
Nickolson, Kokomo junior, was a man of non- 
stop energy and enthusiasm. 

“Everything I’m in I enjoy or | wouldn't do it,” 
Nickolson said about the activities he was in- 
volved in. “I don’t do it for my resume, I do it for 
mene 

Organizations Nickolson was involved in in- 


S Don Nickolson 


cluded Student Foundation, Miss Ball State 
Pageant Steering Committee, Campus Chest 
Steering Committee, Who's Who Among 


American Students in Colleges and Universities, 
Residence Hall Association and Cardinal Corps. 
The three groups Nickolson said were the most 
worthwhile were University Singers, Student 
Orientation Corps and Student Leadership 
Development Board. 
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In each organization Nickolson worked with, 
he highlighted the people as one of the things 
that made participating more enjoyable. In 
University Singers it was the family feeling and 
the fact that even though they practiced together 
at least eight hours a week, they still got along, 
said Nickolson. Even though he was a newer 
member of the group, the Singers have made 
him feel like a part of their family, he said. 

The people, incoming freshmen and SOC 
leaders, kept Nickolson moving in SOC. “With a 
new group of people all the time, we'll be having 
different sets of personalities to work with,” 
Nickolson said. One aspect of the job Nickolson 
saw as hard was directing his peers. 

Despite what some students think, Nickolson 
said he didn’t sacrifice his grades for his ac- 
tivities because they were why he was here. 

“People ask me how | do it and I just budget 
my time,” he said. 

“If I had to give advice, I would say, granted 
that your grades come first, extracurricular ac- 
tivities are important,” Nickolson emphasized. 

“Through activities, you gain knowledge 
you'll be using all your life as in leadership, 
organizational and motivational skills.” by Beth 
Dotson 
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A MAN OF GENUINE “get up and go,” Don 
Nickolson, a fireball on campus, occupies 
days with meetings, rehearsals and appoint- 
ments. 
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A founding father 
of photojournalism 


e flew 240 miles out to sea in a plane run- 

ning dangerously low on fuel, seeking sur- 
vivors of a ship torpedoed during World War Il. 
He witnessed some of the greatest historical 
events of this century. 

Now he spends his days teaching the craft he 
spent 60 years perfecting. 

His name is Joseph Costa, and he is a photo- 
journalism lecturer and instructor. 

Costa’s colorful career began in 1920, when 
he applied for a job at the New York Morning 
World as an office boy. There he discovered his 
interest in photography. 

After serving seven years as a photographer 
with the Morning World, he spent 20 years with 
the New York Daily News and the New York 
Sunday Mirror Magazine. 

Costa also served as illustrations editor for 
World Book Encyclopedia Science Services 
before semi-retiring. 

He arrived at Ball State in 1977 to fill a “tem- 
porary” position--one that has been renewed for 
the past five years. 
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CRITIQUES OF STUDENT PHOTOS are an important 
part of Joseph Costa’s photojournalism class. By explain- 
ing the essentials of good photography, Costa can expect 
the best from his students. 


Costa didn’t question this turn of events. “I 
guess they like what I’m doing, or they 
wouldn't have kept me here,” he said. 

Costa has found both his biggest admirers and 
sharpest critics in his students, who consider 
him to be a demanding instructor. It is a reputa- 
tion he feels is undeserved. 

“TI think I’m a real softie,” Costa said. 
“Students don’t know they are going to face a 
tough world. If I’m demanding here, they’re go- 
ing to find the world much more demanding.” 

He admitted he allowed his students liberties 
they would not find on the job. “I’ve never given 
a student an F who missed a deadline. I’m much 
more demanding of the advanced photojour- 
nalism class than I am J-230,” Costa said. 

Costa keeps all the letters he receives from his 
former students. Many praise his abilities and 
the care he takes with his students. 

He takes his job personally. “ ‘Being tough’ is 
not true; I just care about my students,” he said. 

Costa’s philosophy is simple. “If | don’t havea 
lot to give after 60 years in this business, there’s 
something wrong with me.’’L) by Paula Glass 
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Man with the 
green thumb 


Russ Vernon 
slight, curly-haired man in work clothes 


controlled the green lives and destinies of 
some of the most prized, praised and purchased 
flowers in the world. 

Russ Vernon is the curator of the Wheeler 
Orchid Collection and Species Bank located in a 
greenhouse in Christy Woods. 

Vernon’s cluttered desk is surrounded by 
his tools of the trade--copies of the American Or- 
chid Society Bulletin, packets of powdery, white 
orchid seeds to be sent to orchid growers all over 
the world, reference books from the simple to 
the most complex and awards. 

“The alumni should be proud,” Vernon said. 
Above his head, a sign read “Love Thy Job.” 
“This is one of the finest orchid species collec- 
tions in the world and maybe the finest in the 
U.S.,” Vernon said. 

Colorful ribbons covered the wall facing his 
desk--Vernon had earned over 150 awards for his 
work with orchids, as well as nearly 20 cer- 
tificates from orchid shows and associations. 

Vernon won four awards for best overall ex- 
hibit nationally. 

A graduate of Ohio State with a degree in hor- 
ticulture, Vernon has left his mark on the collec- 
tion. When he arrived in 1973, the orchid collec- 
tion consisted solely of a collection donated by 
Goldie Wheeler. 

Through donations and trading, and with only 
$400 supplied by Ball State for plant purchases, 
the collection has grown to 6,600 plants. 

Vernon is most proud of creating the species 
bank which provided seeds and plants to regions 
where native orchids had become extinct. Cur- 
rently, Vernon is planning to send seeds to 
Mexico. 

“| started the species bank in 1974. The En- 
dangered Species Act was passed in 1975. It 
made me look like a prophet,” Vernon said. 

The Wheeler orchid collection included 
several plants which were extinct in nature. A 
few species are the only ones now in cultiva- 
tion in the world. 

These rare types of orchids are worth up to 
$10,000. The Thanhauser Collection housed in 


the greenhouse contains the finest species of 
CONTINUED 


ORCHIDS RANGE from tropical plants growing in trees 
to the more common American variety. Russ Vernon, 
curator of the Wheeler Orchid Collection, gives special 
care to all of the species 
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: Cattleya in the world, which was estimated to be 
The green thul ] 1b cont. worth $400,000. 
Vernon is not. satisfied with his _ past 
ed _ em achievements. In the future, Vernon hopes to 
sine raise money outside the university to build an 
4 addition to the greenhouse and to provide a trust 
fund for orchid research. 

Vernon is proud of his achievements, not 
only for himself, but for the university. Visitors 
average between 5,000 to 6,000 people per 
year, but he stated, “In all modesty, | think it 
ought to be up over 10,000.” 

Meanwhile, Vernon filled his days watering 
the thousands of orchids, keeping up on cor- 
respondences and shipping plants out to orchid 
enthusiasts all over the world. Vernon devised a 
computerized collection locator system. In a 
matter of moments, he was able to locate the 
owner of even the rarest species of orchids. 

Vernon was well-versed on _ historical, as 
well as scientific aspects of orchid growing. 

His interest seemed contagious. But what 
causes such orchid devotion? 

“Most orchids are ugly to start with,” Vernon 
said. “But it’s captivating to see such beauty un- 
fold as an orchid blooms.” U by Paula Glass 
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RIBBONS AND CERTIFICATES are constantly won by 
the Wheeler Collection during orchid shows and associa- 
tion meetings. Ribbons now total more than 150. 
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W Jane Ginther 
ith so many of the courses offered to 


e@ 
students centered around books and lec- 
S l e tures, it was a pleasant alternative to enroll ina 
class based on relaxation and application. 
Jane Ginther, the instructor for the horseman- 


s ship classes for 21 years, aimed her course at 
a ] people with little or no background with horses. 
“| want my students to learn the basics for bet- 
ter riding in this class,” Ginther said. “Learning 
; to ride is just like playing the piano. You can't 
learn in just ten weeks.” 
th e | a O Occasionally, someone with more experience 
signs up for the horsemanship class, though. 
Ginther said there were horses at the stables for 
the more advanced riders as well. 

“In my class, everyone is challenged,’ Gin- 
ther said. “If you can handle the basic things, 
then we move on to the more advanced.” 

While she admitted the horsemanship class 
was a little different than many of the other 
courses offered, she said it was the horses 
themselves that made it so. 

“It’s hard to adapt to working with an animal 
that has as much of a personality as most peo- 
ple,” Ginther said. “Many students have pro- 
blems with that.” 

“Actually, horses are very timid animals by 
nature, although some students don’t believe 
that the way the horse comes at them 
sometimes,” Ginther added. 
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' Most of the horses, kept at Hartmeyer Stables, 
used for the horsemanship classes were owned 
by the Hartmeyer family. Six of the horses rid- 
den during the classes had been donated to the 
university. 

“Most of the horses that are donated are either 
mean or lame,” Ginther said. “I try to avoid 
horses like that because they aren’t good for 
beginning riders.”’ 

Hartmeyer Stables has a heated, 200 ft.-by-60 
ft. arena for the students to use when the 
weather is cool. “It is one of the few heated 
arenas in the country, and the only collegiate 
‘one that | know of,” Ginther said. 


But heating a room that size costs heavily. 


The barn itself had continually lost money since 
Ginther’s father built it 12 years ago. 

“It costs about $30 per day to heat the barn 
and $100 per day just to open it for business,” 
Ginther said. 

The continual loss of money is a major factor 
in the opening of a saddle shop adjacent to the 
stables. 

“We hoped the saddle shop would help cover 
some of our losses, but it really doesn’t make 
much money either,” Ginther said. 


Also to help cover the losses, the special fees 
CONTINUED 


-PERSONAL ATTENTION in all areas of horsemanship is 
_available from instructor Jane Ginther, who oversees 
Judy Borton, Muncie junior. 
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students must pay to enroll in the horsemanship 
course will be raised from $40 to $60 beginning 
next fall. 

But even with the steady losses and the state 
of the economy, Ginther was determined. “My 
husband wants me to sell it. But I can’t imagine 
that. It’s been my whole life.” 

The shortage of money had not held Ginther 
to the strictly essentials. This was the first year 
for the Ball State Equestrian Club. 

The club members pay a $5 membership fee 
and must supply their own transportation to any 
competitions they attend. 

“Recently we went to a show in West 
Virginia,” Ginther said. “We piled 21 people in 
my motor home. It was a great way for everyone 
to get to know each other.” 

Ginther readily admits she lacked the exper- 
tise necessary to coach the club members since 
the intercollegiate competition centered around 
jumping, which was not where her training was. 

Despite the lack of funds from the university 
to support the club and her own shortages, she 
was willing to hire an instructor with the 
necessary skills. 

“| think a good equestrian club would be a big 
draw for Ball State,” Ginther said. 

“l expect total concentration and preparation 
from my students,” Ginther said with a smile. 
“It takes a special kind of person to be in 
horsemanship.’’L) by Dona Johnson 


HORSES ARE SERIOUS business for instructor Jane 
Ginther. Although her Hartmeyer Stables lose money, 
Ginther is determined to keep the stables operating. 


Elizabeth Heckler 
Environmental Design 
Debbie Heckman 
Elementary Education 
Cynthia Heeb 

Social Work 

Elaine Heinlein 

Music 

Theresa Helmsing 
Speech and Hearing 


Martha Henderson 
Nursing 

Rebecca Henderson 
Visual Communications 
Lori Hendricks 

Nursing 

Mary Henehan 
Elementary Education 
Judi Hensley 

Nursing 


Lesli Hepp 

Special Education 

Jeanne Herberg 
Psychology 

Mary Elizabeth Herkert 
Anthropology and History 
Elizabeth Herrin 
Elementary Education 
Jill Hess 


Journalism 


Regina Hiatt 
Elementary Education 
Michelle Hill 
Elementary Education 
Ellen Hockett 

Nursing 

Karen Hoffman 
General Arts 

Delores Holpe 
Accounting 


Katherine Holderby 
Art Education 
Cynthia Holloway 
Radio and Television 
Terry Holtzclaw 
Interior Design 

Teri Hopper 

Legal Administration 
Eileen Horan 

Social Work 


Fatonia Hough 
Elementary Education 
Kathleen Howell 
Management 

Tina Hudson 

Social Work 

Mark Hueber 

Biology 

Linda Huff 


Accounting 
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Mary Jane Hughes 


Receptional Studies 
Linda Human 
Accounting 


Lorraine Hummer 
Music 

Pamela Hungerford 
Marketing 


Lavonne Hunt 
Art Education 
Rhonda Hyndman 
Physical Education 


Dinah Jackson 
Elementary Education 
Kimberly Jackson 
Accounting 


Kimberly sackson 
Elementary Education 
Sabrina Jackson 

Legal Administration 


Greg Jacoby 

Architecture 

Barbara Jaeckle 
Janagement 


The man 
behind the cat 


Cie Si" Davis 


o this is Ball State University--Big, fat, 

hairy deal,” read the t-shirt in the 
bookstore window which proudly paraded a pic- 
ture of the orange and black striped cat, more 
commonly known as Garfield. 

Jim Davis, Garfield’s creator, may have writ- 
ten that line while remembering his days as a 
Ball State student. Davis, an art and business 
major while in school, received the distinct 
honor of having one of the lowest accumulative 
grade point averages in the history of the univer- 
sity, according to Paws, Inc. information. 

A high GPA must not have been the secret to 
success since Garfield, Davis’ newest and most 
popular cartoon strip, grossed more than $15 
million in 1981. 

Created in 1978, Garfield no longer limits his 
cynical tongue to the pages of the more than 850 
daily newspapers which carry the syndicated 
strip. His witty remarks have expanded to in- 
clude greeting cards, posters, stuffed replicas, 
stationery, toothbrush holders, sleeping bags 
and even womens underwear. 

Davis also compiled some of his favorite strips 
into paperback books which skyrocketed to the 
top of the best seller list with each release. 

With an ambition as a child to draw a cartoon 
animal as popular as Charles M. Shultz’ Snoopy, 
Davis was compelled to include the overbearing, 
lazy cat in the original cartoon called Jon. 

Fashioned after himself when he attended Ball 
FAME AND FORTUNE that a lazy Garfield brought 
home for Jim Davis’ means he can afford to give a smile 
of appreciation. 
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Patricia Janitz 
Elementary Education 
Catherine Jankowski 
Deaf Education 
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Barbara Jay 
Elementary Education 
Janice Jenkins 

Legal Administration 


Sheila Jenkins 
Elementary Education 
Donald Jerabek 
Architecture 


Jennifer Jeske 
Elementary Education 
Jill Diane John 
Speech Pathology 


James Johns 
Management 
Dona Johnson 
Journalism 


Gloria Johnson 
Elementary Education 
Marshi Johnson 


Elementary Education 
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GARFIELD PRODUCTS are a big seller in the student 
center as well as every other novelty store. Books, stuffed 
animals and sweatshirts are all popular results of the 
strip’s success. 


State, Jon lost many of the scenes to his pet cat. 
When Davis glanced through the comic strips 
only to realize cat lovers had no cartoon 
character to relate to, he decided to let Garfield 


take over. 

Since Garfield was carried in several other 
countries, subject matter for the cartoon was 
limited. Davis said his aim was not to make any 
broad statements about the world, so Garfield 
never discusses sex, religion or politics. 

“Garfield consciously avoids any social or 
political comment,” Davis said. ‘My grasp of the 
world situation isn’t that firm anyway. For 
years, | thought OPEC was a denture adhesive.” 

Because of the international coverage, Davis 
also avoided topics such as baseball, football and 
weather. Davis avoided any play on words since 
they would be lost in the translation into other 
languages. 

Garfield, named after Davis’ “cantankerous” 
grandfather, had a personality much like a 
human’s. He disliked exercise, dieting and Mon- 
days. 

Davis said he had a few things in common 
with Garfield including his roly-poly cheeks and 
an appetite for lasagna and sandwiches. 

With a few not-so-successful cartoon strips 
behind him, Davis enjoyed the positive feedback 
he received about Garfield. 

Only about one percent of the mail Davis 


AN EXPENSIVE PRICE TAG is attached to every stuffed 
Garfield. Jim Davis’ successful cartoon strip resulted in 
more than $15 million in revenue last year 


Patty Hughes 


received was negative. It went straight into what 
Davis termed the “nut file.” The Society to 
Preserve the Sanctity of Sandboxes was one ex- 
ample of letter writers who ended up there. 

Most of the mail Davis received was from ad- 
mirers of the cartoon who wished to pass on 
friendly advice or constructive criticism. Some 
of the letters related stories about cats Davis 
eventually incorporated into the strip. 

With a staff of eight people, only one of which 
helped Davis with the actual drawing of 
Garfield, Paws, Inc., a company founded to 
market all Garfield products, was housed in a 
ranch style house on the outskirts of Muncie. 

After being raised on a farm in Indiana, Davis 
was content to remain in his old stomping 
ground. Davis declared it took a certain sense of 
humor to live in the Midwest. 

While the sense of humor came naturally, his 
ability to draw took practice. He gave credit for 
the hours he spent perfecting his craft to his 
asthma, explaining he was stuck in the house as 
a child with only a pencil and paper to occupy 
his time. 

The knack for laughing at himself and other 
people that made Garfield and Davis famous 
came through once again as he poked fun at 
himself. “While asthma worked for me, | 
wouldn’t recommend it for everyone.’’L] by Dona 
Johnson 
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Ball State starlet 


Karl Jonason 

Social Work 
Deborah Jones 
Physical Education 
Doug Jones 

Radio and Television 
Mike Jones 
Marketing 


Steven Jones 

Computer Science 

Leo Jongkind 

Marketing 

Karen Joy 

Management 

Mark Jordan 

Business Administration 


finds three’s company 


little over a decade ago, Joyce DeWitt 

watched television as a Ball State 
student. Now, however, students are watching 
Joyce DeWitt, actress, on the glowing blue boxes 
inside dorm rooms and hall lounges. 

Since that time she has become a household 
word. To millions of television viewers she is 
Janet Wood on ABC’s Three’s Company. 

DeWitt’s ambition to become an actress was 
stimulated when she was three years old, or 
“how ever old you have to be to turn on the 
television,” she said. One of four children, the 
actress admitted to being glued to the television 
while the other children played. 

Her interests involved her in high school 
drama and later in drama at Ball State. “One of 
the best places to learn is at the universities. 
Mistakes are very low there,” she said. 

DeWitt graduated from Ball State and enrolled 
in the University of California at Los Angles’ 
graduate school in the master of fine arts pro- 
gram. DeWitt picked up small roles on The 
Manhunter and Barretta and the option to do 
Three’s Company came shortly after. 


Aint Dewitt 


A WINDING ROAD meandered through Speedway 
High School and Ball State as Joyce DeWitt made her 
way to Hollywood and a career in the starring role of a 
television series. 


DeWitt spoke well of Three’s Company and 
without hesitation. “It’s an utter joy,” she said of 
the show. “I don’t know how I got this lucky. 
Other people don’t like to go to work,” she add- 
ed. 

Dewitt had only good words to say about the 
show. She spoke of a “strong, committed staff,” 
and praised highly all of her co-stars, saying the 
other actors were “delicious people.” She also 
described co-star John Ritter as “a darling 
human being.” 

Stardom wasn’t always easy for DeWitt, 
however. Meeting fans after a good day on the 
set could be enjoyable, she said. It was the bad 
days that were hard. 

“There are people who want to talk to you, 
and when you have something on your mind, 
you have to betray what’s inside of you,” she 
said. “Nobody really wants to know what’s in- 
side you. They want to see their concept of 

ou. 
4 Dewitt acknowledged portraying someone's 
concept is hard; however, she added that “When 
you're being who your are, then you’re being as 
full as you can be.” 

For the actress being herself meant being pro- 
fessional. DeWitt proudly stated that each of the 
actors on the show was ‘extremely profes- 
sional.” Part of the reason the show works so 


well, she said, was each member came prepared. 
CONTINUED 
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Jeanne Juzezewsky 
Secondary Education 
Michelle Karst 

Speech Pathology 
Catherine Kasper 
Accounting 

Mark Keilhoffer 

Visual Communications 
David Keller 

Finance 


James Keller 
Journalism 

Bret Kellett 
Accounting 

James Kellett 
Actuarial Science 
Lynne Keresztesi 
Physical Education 
Margaret Kibler 
Social Work 


Constance Keisler 
Chemistry 

Gregory Kiley 
Marketing 

Lisa King 

Elementary Education 
Irene Kison 
Journalism 

Jack Kitchen 

Graphic Arts 


Theresa Kline 
Political Science 
Mark Knapp 

Finance 

Kent Koerner 

Natural Resources 
Lessa Koger 
Elementary Education 
Karen Kornell 
Nursing 


Anthony Kuprinski 
Finance 

Becky Kurt 

Business Administration 
Sarina Labig 

Special Education 

Karen Lahman 
Elementary Education 
Catherine Laker 
Business Administration 


Paula La Mar 
Accounting/French 
Dennis Lamb 
Marketing 

Randy Lamberjack 
Accounting 

Brenda Lambright 
Marketing 

Lee Ann Lamson 
Radio and Television 


Ball State starlet 


cont. 
“If everybody’s coming in prepared, you can 
play.” 

DeWitt’s work has carried her off the set of 
Three’s Company also. She has starred in the 
play Chapter Two with Tab Hunter and has ap- 
peared in television specials with the Osmonds, 
Perry Como and Susan Anton. She hoped one 
day, however, to go to New York to perform. 
“The theatre is a very precious medium,” she 
said. 

Acting, had its pitfalls as any job did, though. 
Perhaps one of the worst aspects, said DeWitt, 
can be a poor review. 

“They're devastating. It’s different on a one-to- 
one basis with the director; but when _ it’s 
printed...it’s very hard. When critics do write 
something negative, it breaks your heart,” she 
said. 

While she had not experienced many bad 
reviews, she said, she had the opportunity to 
discuss another aspect of her job--her vacation 
from it. DeWitt spoke of her hiatus with relief 
and added, “I need these months for myself. I’d 
like to have an hour...to walk on the beach with 
my dog, Coconut,” she said. 

When she was performing, though, com- 
municating with an audience was a job DeWitt 
highly enjoyed. “Human sharing is very ex- 
citing, very rewarding,” she said. 

DeWitt began that sharing at Speedway High 
School in Indianapolis. Before graduating from 
Speedway, she performed in such plays as 
Damn Yankees and Medea. DeWitt’s portrayal 
of Medea was her final performance in high 
school and it was again to be her final per- 
formance at Ball State. 

While reliving her college performances seem- 
ed difficult for DeWitt, reliving her work on 
Three’s Company wasn't. Reliving, in this case, 
took the form of critiquing the shows. 

“We watch it to see if we succeeded or if we 
failed,” she said. “We use it as homework. 

“It’s very hard to look at yourself; it’s a learn- 
ing experience.” 

DeWitt offered a piece of advice for people go- 
ing into the theatre. 

“Do it. The university is the place we try and 
learn. I'm glad I had my time there.” LU by Greg 
Jones 


A CHANGING IMAGE, complete with hairstyle and low- 
cut dress, helps Joyce DeWitt look the part of a 
star. But the real changes came during school, said 
Dewitt. 
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Anne Lanagan 
Psychology 

Kelly Lauter 
Special Education 
Timothy Lawhorn 
Marketing 


Deborah Lawver 
Accounting 
Sandra Layman 
Accounting 

Anne Lear 
Physical Education 


Erin Leary 

Physical Education 
Joanna Leath 
Elementary Education 
Jack Lee 

Computer Science 


Cathy Leedy 

Special Education 
Pamela Leichty 
Fashion Coordinating 
Julia Lennon 
Elementary Education 


Rebecca Lepper 
Marketing 

Susan Letellier 
Food Management 
Jackie Lewis 
Pre-Medicine 


Karen Lewis 
Psychology 
Andrea Libes 
Deaf Education 
Thomas Lightfoot 
Marketing 


Her own 
segment 


Kim Hood 


raduates havemade the tube transition to 
television celebrity status. 

Alumni who made it to the top in their fields 
include Joyce DeWitt of Three’s Company and 
funnyman David Letterman, but not all 
celebrities required national recognition for suc- 
Cess: 

Local celebrities are just as numerous and pro- 
ved to be just as popular. One such famous face 

ie : a |= made a name for herself via her program, P.M. 
Les. n — ~—hEresté‘aUtCOMagazinez 
as : a . Kim Hood, a 1977 graduate, co-hosted WISH- 
TV’s P.M. Magazine with Tom Cochran from 
1979 through 1981. Their likeability and on-the- 
air chemistry pushed the syndicated program 
with local hosts to the top of the ratings for its 
time slot. 

Still, Hood felt the time had come to move on. 

“Tl outgrew it. There was a lot of politics in- 
volved. The show will be off the air in August,” 
Hood said. 

Hood, whose affiliation with WISH began with 
a 10 week internship from Ball State, moved to 
rival station WTHR in August 1981. 

She was enthusiastic about the station and her 
segment, Kim Hood’s Magazine, aired during 
the evening news. 

“T enjoy working on Channel 13 WTHR very 
much because | do so many different things,” 
Hood said. 

“I do Kim Hood’s Magazine three times a 
week--I produce feature reports and public affairs 
information,” Hood said. 

She was uncertain about her future but said, “I 
have a three-year contract which is up two years 
from August. I do have options to leave, but it’s 
like a dream place because the people here are 
so supportive.” 

Hood had a teaching degree in television 
broadcasting and felt that she may return to 
teaching. But for the moment she was content 
with her role as newsperson. 

“TV is current and immediate--there is 
something exciting about that,” Hood said. 

“When you quit learning you should quit 
altogether. I’m very happy where I am because 
it’s a learning experience.” C1) by Paula Glass 


PART OF THE REASON for Kim Hood’s popularity and 
success on television is her genuine interest in unique 
people and their stories. 
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Jan Lips 
Computer Science 
Mary Lochmondy 
Special Education 
Dennis Lockwood 
Architecture 
Kevin Lotzgesell 
Finance 

Ronald Love 
Finance 


James Loveless 
Biology 

Karen Loveless 
Nursing 

Shery] Lovell 
Speech Pathology 
Steven Lovern 
Political Science 
Lydia Lowrey 
Architecture 


Diana Lucas 
Accounting 
A. Ludwig 
Finance 
Peggy Luers 
Social Work 
Scott Lutocka 
Management 
Mark Lyons 
Journalism 


Mary Mack 
Interior Design 
Ellen Mackell 
Nursing 

Marybeth Maexner 
Journalism 
Kathryn Maggard 
Special Education 
Marilyn Main 
Natural Resources 


Mary Mangel 

Speech Pathology 

Loretta Manuel 
Accounting 

Philip Marcellae 

Urban Regional Planning 
Kelly Marks 

Business Administration 
Penny Marquardt 

Speech and Hearing 


Deena Marsh 

Speech Pathology 
Christina Marshall 
Marketing 

Michael Marshall 
3usiness Administration 
Kelly Martin 

Visual Communications 
Susan Mason 

Fashion Coordinating 
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/CAREFUL AIM HELPS Stu- 
‘dent Association President 
| Michael Looper support 
|SCGB's April Fool’s carnival. 


Michael Looper 
W rect “play politics” or a serious force 


in campus government, Student 
Association was concerned with topics ranging 
from tuition increases to Buckhorn beer. While 
the concerns covered were diverse and 
sometimes inconsistent, the leadership was not. 

For the second consecutive year, graduate stu- 
dent Mike Looper became the president of Stu- 
dent Association. 

Looper ran twice for office because he wanted 
to keep the organization together and to follow 
through with the improvements he had built 
during the first year of his presidency, he said. 

“Some of the improvements that have come 
about since I’ve been in office are: there is little 
in-house fighting; were more cohesive; and 
we're working together to rebuild feeling and to 
bring back the factions,” Looper explained. 

Looper credited his success to having an 
honest and open approach during his campaign, 
as well as when he was in office. He tried to con- 
vey to all students that he didn’t know all, he 
needed their help and support and that his door 
was always open, he said. 

“Tl accomplished this goal during my first term 
as president,” Looper said. 


wo-year term 


Kristine Matanowski 
Physical Education 
Kimberly Matlock 
Physical Education 
Chris Maurer 
Elementary Education 
Robin McBride 
Criminal Justice 
Paula McCleery 
Home Economics 


Alicia McClelland 
Elementary Education 
Douglas McComb 
Psychology 

Jeannine McComb 
Criminal Justice 

Lisa McCormick 

Visual Communications 
Dean McCool 
Architecture 


Lisa McCorkle 
Community Health 
Sharon McCoy 

Business Administration 
Kelly McCray 

Political Science 

Cindy McDonald 

Deaf Education 

Anne McGrady 
Psychology 


His second goal was to activate SA and get 
it involved in diverse problems confronting the 
university, community, state and nation. Some 
of the problems facing the university that SA 
dealt with were sexual harassment, presidential 
succession and the basic funding issues. 

“Ultimately, I'd like to see SA being a primary 
force on campus. With other organizations, SA 
could get control of service fees and see where 
that money goes,” said Looper. 

“ld like to be a central force with the other 
organizations being the satellites. But to do this, 
we need students actively involved with our 
organization,” he said. 

Getting students involved with SA _ was 
something Looper aimed toward during his two 
years as president. About 11 to 15 percent of the 
students voted during the campus elections. 

“The election turn out reflects our society, 
because during the last major election, only 
17 percent of our society voted. I would like to 
eradicate apathy and see students involved in ac- 
tivities and issues at the local, state and federal 
level,” Looper said. 

“There is a feeling of hopelessness in our 
society and we have to destroy this attitude dur- 
ing the education period or else the attitude will 
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Jeffrey McKean 
Finance 

Rhonda McKee 
Office Administration 
Allan McNabb 
Education 

Brenda McNulty 
Marketing 

John McPhee 
Chemistry 


Jeffrey McQueary 
Management 

Diane Meagher 
Marketing 

Louis Melman 
Journalism 

Jeffrey Mellon 

Business Administration 
Rebecca Merrick 
Marketing 


Timothy Merriweather 
Radio and Television 
Kathleen Metzger 
Marketing 

Joann Meyer 

Dietetics 

Robert Meith 
Accounting 

Kathleen Meith 


Computer Science 


David Mikesell 
Journalism 

De Ann Mikesell 
Secondary Education 
John Miles 

Industrial Education 
Barbara Miller 

Art Education 

Beth Miller 

Business Administration 


Bruce Miller 
Accounting 
David Miller 
Botany 

Debra Miller 
Social Work 
Kimberly Miller 
Finance 
Leanne Miller 
Music 


Lisa Miller 
Secondary Education 
Tom Miller 

History 

Fred Misson 

Social Studies 
Brenda Mitchell 
Management 

Mark Moldrawski 
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Two-year term cont 


develop and continue into the future. I’d like to 
change this ‘ultimate cancer’,”’ he said. 

One of SA’s accomplishments was the gather- 
ing of various student government officials from 
throughout the state, which was hosted by the 
Ball State SA. Looper said this gave Ball State a 
leadership position with the other state univer- 
sities. 

SA, according to Looper, became more activi- 
ty oriented, though according to the constitution 
SA was an alternative only when other alter- 
natives didn’t exist. SA sponsored events like the 
third annual Earth Day, a mardi gras, a lawn par- 
ty for Bike-a-thon and a variety of other events 
available to all students. 

“It is very important that the administration 
respects this organization, but we need to earn 
it. This year we have gained that respect. One of 
the reasons is because the same president has 
held this office,” he said. 

“We have become more professional, mature 
and less egocentric. The administration has seen 
this and how we've improved,” Looper said. 

“I don’t believe students realize the respon- 
sibilities and pressure this position takes,” said 
Looper. “It costs me thousands of dollars to stay 
in office...dollars that can’t be accounted for or 
ever made up.” 


i 


Looper learned that as a public official he was 
open to criticism and abuse. 

“lve been called ‘arrogant,’ ‘egomaniac,’ but 
that’s the way they want to see me. A leader has 
to be charismatic and self-confident so that he 
can catch the imagination of his constituents.” 

Changes have taken place during Looper’s 
two-year administration and these came about 
through persistence and hard work, said Looper. 

“It's like the Walls of Jericho--keep nicking 
away and suddenly it falls away. The first nicks 
are useless, but you pick yourself up and con- 


Association 
Michael Looper says he 
strived against. He also 
claimed to have improv- 
ed student participation. 


tinue doing it."U 


by Nancy Ali 


Carol Montgomery 
Physical Education 
Tamera Montoney 
Psychology 

Teresa Moore 

Speech Therapy 

Teresa Moore 

Music 

Timothy Moore 
Business Administration 


Brian Morris 
Accounting 

Robin Mosley 

Radio and Television 
Ellen Mueller 
Nursing 

Beth Mullarkey 
Criminal Justice 
Sharon Mullen 
Home Economics 


Linda Mullins 
Computer Science 

Rita Myers 

Special Education 
Tamara Nall 

Criminal Justice 

David Nash 

Marketing 

Steve Nauman 

Business Administration 


Steve Buchanan 


VOTER APATHY was 


area Student 
President 
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Contemporary entertainmen 


Scott Cory 


creaming guitars trom rock bands and wail- 

ing saxophones from jazz ensembles gave 
students a chance to forget textbook troubles and 
homework hassles. 

The entertainment provided by the Student 
Auditorium Advisory Committee gave students 
a chance to avoid, at least temporarily, the 
troubles of receiving an education. 

“My main goal was to try to get the Student 
Auditorium Advisory Committee organized,” 
said Scott Cory, Indianapolis senior who served 
as SAAC president. 

Cory said the purpose of SAAC was to bring 
good, contemporary entertainment to the 
students. Usually this revolved around concerts, 
he said. 

A little frustrating was how Cory described his 
office. He said he was a liaison between the nine 
members of SAAC and the advisers. 

Besides the restructuring of the committee, 
Cory said they had used different facilities this 
year instead of only Emens Auditorium. He said 
they utilized University Hall, with smaller bands 
for concerts. They were usually area bands, he 
added. 

Cory said one reason these concerts didn’t go 
over well was the lack of publicity. 

“It is frustrating sometimes because we have 
no control over what groups are coming in the 
area,” said Cory. He also added there weren’t as 
many bands touring as in the past. 

This brought up another problem for SAAC. 
Emens only held 3,600 people at capacity. This 
wasn't sufficient for larger bands to perform in, 
Cory said. 

Overall, Cory said he felt the year had been 
successful. Some of the well-attended concerts 
SAAC brought included Manhattan Transfer, 
Chuck Mangione, the Charlie Daniels Band and 
Quarter Flash. 

Cory said SAAC members had positive op- 
portunities. One was getting to meet the per- 
formers. Cory said he once had to hurry out and 
pick up the group Ambrosia because the com- 
mittee had forgotten to arrange transportation. 

“It was an experience just to listen to them 
talk,” said Cory. 

Being SAAC president was a frustrating but 
challenging job, said Cory. 

| feel there is a lot of potential on this campus 
for SAAC, and I’m _ sure it will keep 
growing.” L] by Pam Bales 


RHYTHM AND BEAT come from the Student 
Auditorium Advisory Committee and its president, Scott 
Cory 
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Ellen Neagle 
Marketing 

Rebecca Neal 
Elementary Education 
Diane Nelson 
Journalism 

Richard Nelson 
Geology 

Terri Neuendorf 
Sociology 


Teresa Nicholson 
Secretarial 

Diana Nickler 

Business Administration 
Julia Nicola 

Nursing 

Joseph Nigrelli 
Anthropology 

Tonya Noland 
Accounting 


Dennis Noonan 
Physical Education 
Michael O'Donnell 
Computer Science 
William Oliver 

Art 

Elizabeth Olmtead 
Marketing 

Donna Olson 
Social Work 


Bradley Onken 
Education 

Karen Ott 
Management 
Richard Otto 
Industrial Arts 
Katherine Overmyer 
Nursing 

Alice Jean Owens 
Nursing 


Brian Oyler 

German 

Dawn Padgett 

Business Administration 
Eileen Pardo 

Interior Design 

Diane Palumbo 

Physical Education 
Karen Park 

Management 


Kathleen Parmer 
Special Education 
Mary Parrish 
Home Economics 
Dorothy Paterno 
Journalism 

Bryan Patterson 
Journalism 
Elaine Patterson 
Management 
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Dennis Patton 
Pre-Medical 


Brad Pavey 
Radio and Television 
Mary Pence 
Office Administration 


Gerald Peterson 
Business Administration 
Tim Petty 

Business Administration 


David Phelps 

Marketing 

Frank Phillips 

Industrial Technology 
Olen Phillips 

Industrial Education 
Raymond Phipps 
Economics 

Frank Piacente 

Business Administration 


Rebecca Pierson 
Criminal Justice 
Melody Pike 
Accounting 


David Pile 


Management 
Bonnie Plencner 
Home Economics 
Rhonda Poe 
Psychology 


The minority vote 


David Phelps musical Porgy and Bess. 
midst all of the activity and clutter of the Other programs BSA continued from previous 
Black Student Association’s bright green years were Unity Week, the Miss Black Ball State 
office, there was a young man who felt he had Pageant and the Kickoff Picnic for freshmen in 
some of the characteristics the president of the the fall. 
group should have. So he ran for the office. With the population of black students on cam- 
David Phelps, Knightstown senior, had lots of pus of three to four percent of the total student 
plans and goals for BSA when he ran for the body, Phelps said the role of BSA was a very im- 
presidency in 1981. He had some new ideas for portant one. 
projects and events for the group to undertake. “The goal of BSA is to meet the needs of the 
“One thing I looked forward to seeing was black students that other organizations can't 
change,” Phelps said about the beginning of his because they aren't designed to,” Phelps said. 
term. Change was definitely one thing Phelps He added that there was a cultural difference 


brought to the organization. between the white and black students and it was 
Phelps and BSA initiated a number of new’ up to BSA to fill the gap. 

programs and expanded upon several traditional With a personal theme of “get involved, make 

ones. an impact,’ Phelps tried to accomplish just that. 


“Minority Round Table,” in its first year, wasa He demonstrated it through his dedication to 
way for the members of the black fraternities New Chapter, a Christian singing group and his 
and sororities around campus to meet and work fraternity, Phi Beta Sigma, as vice president. 


Patty Hughes, together. Speaking of BSA’s future, Phelps said, “I can't 
A MINORITY FORUM is BSA also began a pantry for students who see it declining. There is a lot of potential for | 
represented by Black Student couldn't afford to buy the right foods, Phelps !eadership among the blacks.” 
Association and its president, said. “I’m confident all of our hard work this year 
David Phelps BSA activities also included co-sponsoring the will not be lost.” 0 by Dona Johnson 
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PARTICIPATION was 
the goal of Residence 
Hall Association presi- 
dent Steve Higgins. 
Higgins, Bluffton 
sophomore, strives to 
increase resident par- 
ticipation. 
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® A resident president 


he buildings that used to be called dorms 

were scattered across campus and formed a 
large communty of students. These residence 
halls, as they were referred to by anyone who 
knew a Residence Hall Association member, 
had their own special problems and needs. Ap- 
pointed to lead this community as RHA presi- 
dent was Steve Higgins. 


Higgins, Bluffton sophomore, stepped up from 
committee vice president to his position winter 
quarter when president Wendy Thomas left for 
the London Center. “It was a good feeling to 
move up,” Higgins said. 

As president, Higgins’ responsibilities includ- 
ed running meetings and coordinating RHA 
activities--activities for a cause he believed in. 

“| love the residence hall system,” Higgins 
commented. “I think it’s a great experience 
because you can have fun and meet a lot of peo- 
ple.” 

Compared to what he saw at other univer- 
sities, Higgins said the system and rules at Ball 
State are beneficial and fair to the students. He 
said in halls at some universities, it seemed 
almost like the residents were locked in because 


alt Steve Higgins 


Be 


of lack of visitation privileges. At Ball State, 
residents are fairly free to mingle as they please, 
he said. 

One complaint Higgins voiced was about resi- 
dent participation in activities. “I would like to 
see more people get involved,” he said. He 
discussed situations where residents could sug- 
gest or verbally support activities but would not 
contribute their manpower to make the event a 
SUCCESS. 

After Higgins’ term as RHA president, he plan- 
ned to continue involvement in the residence 
hall system. He hoped to be a student staff and 
continue to work with RHA and hall council. 
Higgins was also a member of the National Resi- 
dent Hall Honorary and said he planned to be 
more involved in this group. 

Besides the experience with residence halls 
Higgins gained during his presidency, he also 
learned some things that will be important to 
him once he graduated. 

As an accounting/computer science major, 
Higgins hoped to have an executive position 
some day and said he discovered that when 
you're at the top, “It’s not all glory and glamour; 
it’s a lot of hard work.” U by Beth Dotson 
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Health and Safety 
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Business Administration 
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Psychology 
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Legal Administration 
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Woman in the Center 


here’s one organization on campus 

that does something for everyone. It is the 
Student Center Governing Board which was 
responsible for 200-250 programs for students 
this year. 

Under the presidential direction of Muncie 
senior Karen Terhune, the group has reorganiz- 
ed itself and accomplished much. 

“When I first got involved in SCGB, it was 
known well for the films it sponsored,” Terhune 
stated. “Now I think people are a lot more aware 
of other things it does, also.” 

Terhune’s involvement with SCGB began in 
her sophomore year when she transferred from 
Indiana University and joined the publications 
committee since journalism was her major. The 
next year she chaired that committee, then mov- 
ed on to be president. 

“It’s been a real good year,” Terhune said. She 
explained that the board was totally re-organized 
and a new policy committee, which Terhune 
headed, was started. 

“We've worked real hard to change the im- 
age,’ she said. 

Terhune said one big help during the year was 
the new program coordinator, Mariann Barta. 
Terhune explained this was the first year the 
university has hired someone to work full time 
with SCGB. The group also has two advisers and 
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one graduate assistant to help. 

Among the changes and additions the group 
has made was the April Fools Day Seven Days 
Early Carnival, which was held in the student 
center. 

The main function of SCGB was to provide ac- 
tivities for every group of people on campus and 
this event did just that by allowing any organiza- 
tion to participate. Terhune said the carnival was 
a success and will hopefully be even better in 
the coming years. 

Terhune gained governing experience as presi- 
dent of Delta Delta Delta Sorority. She compared 
her experience there with that of SCGB by say- 
ing there was more flexibility in her role as 
SCGB president. That organization was more 
open to change than the sorority, which was 
already governed by specific rules. 

Other groups Terhune belonged to were Car- 
dinal Corps and Kappa Tau Alpha. She also 
worked as a reporter for the Muncie Evening 
Press. 

Terhune said she would like to stay in jour- 
nalism after graduation and possibly combine it 
with the knowledge she gained from her 
political science major to cover government- 
related subjects. 

But until then, she directed SCGB in a variety 
of projects ranging from films and speakers to 
concerts and performers.L] by Beth Dotson 
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An office 
for off-campus 


W Debbie Kutansky 


hen students moved off campus they 
left behind the closeness and unity 
they experienced as a hall resident. 

But the Off Campus Association, through 
meetings, parties, book sales, t-shirts and several 
other events, tried to bring students together 
even when physically far apart. 

The efforts to bring together off-campus 
residents were directed by Debbie Kutansky, 
OCA president. 

“Il never make the decision without talking 
with others and evaluating the outcome,” said 
Kutansky, Chicago, Ill., junior. 

Kutansky was appointed vice president in Oc- 
tober. She said she volunteered her time because 
she was concerned about off-campus people and 
wanted to get more involved. 

“| joined the committee and was always doing 
something to help out. Before I knew it, the staff 
appointed me vice president and | accepted with 
pleasure,” she said. 

Kutansky went right to work with new ideas 
and tried to reach some of the goals OCA had in 
mind for the future. “I went and talked with Joe 
Haynes, director of off-campus student affairs,” 
Kutansky said. 

“Il am in the office between ten to twenty 
hours a week, non-paid. | love it, though. I run 
the meetings which are every Tuesday and just 
organize everything,” she said. 

During her stay in office as vice president, the 
president of OCA, Shirley Orr, dropped out of 
school after Winter quarter. Kutansky became 
president for the rest of spring quarter. 

Kutansky also served on a Better Business 
Bureau panel discussing tenants and landlords. 
“| was really nervous. However, it all went very 
smoothly and I really enjoyed myself,” she said. 

“IT couldn't get into the dorm when I came 
here, and this was my main purpose, to become 
involved in OCA. I just wanted to meet some 
people.” LJ by Kim Krause 


OFF-CAMPUS LIVING means a change in lifestyles. Off 
Campus Association President Debbie Kutansky works as 
an organizer and a leader during their weekly meetings. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS mean a lot 


The welcome wagon 


Larry Beck 

irst impressions meant a lot to visiting 

freshmen during orientation. Attempting to 
make that first impression a positive one was no 
easy chore for Larry Beck, director of Student 
Orientation Corps. 

SOC members volunteered their time to show 
students and families around campus, answer 
questions and offer advice to students new to the 
university environment. 

Beck was the assistant director of 
Undergraduate Admissions and Orientation. He 
took the job along with his responsibilities as fall 
admissions adviser for transfer students. His 
primary concern was helping students transfer 
credit hours. 

The job required working with parents as well 
as students. While students were primarily con- 
cerned with the transition to college social life, 
parents were more concerned with seemingly 
less important issues like tuition costs, housing 
and financial aid. 


to students and parents. 

“I found out the SOC director job was working 
with people and | enjoy doing that. I started 
working on new ideas for the program right 
away, said Beck. 

The slogan “hard work if you can get it” seem- 
ed an appealing challenge to students interested 
in becoming an SOC leader. 

“There were 440 new applicants turned into 
us by Monday, March 19--plus 180 veterans,” 
said Beck. During the following three-day period 
all of the new applicants had to be interviewed 
by Beck and his staff. 

Some of the responsibilities Beck had to fulfill 
were to plan for future orientations, organize 
future staffs, meet with the current staff and 
make “some little tune-ups.” 

“There will be a new program geared for the 
students who have not yet decided what major 
they are going into and our staff has come up 
with some new plans to help these students 
out,” he said. 


to visiting freshman. Larry Beck, 
Student Orientation Corps director, 
discusses plans with Susan Taylor, 
Vickie Shaw and Don Nickolson. 


“The main thing | like doing is working with 
people. | have a feeling of satisfaction when | 
help students out.”_) by Kim Krause 


Slide presentations, lectures, tours and 
question-answer sessions were just a few 
methods used to convey the college experience 


Nancy Meyer 
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Promoting the 
{| fraternity image 


Andrew Pickard 


fraternity meant unity, brotherhood and 

friendship to its members. But unifying 
the different fraternities meant forming a 
brotherhood of brotherhoods. 

“| hope to make the Interfraternity Council a 
place where fraternitites can come together and 
pool their resources,’ said Andy Pickard, 
Lafayette junior and IFC president. 

IFC is known as the official governing body of 
the fraternity system. Pickard said he wanted to 
get rid of its image of a “police force.” Instead, 
he said he would like to see it as a resource to be 
used. 

Pickard said he would also like to see the 
fraternity rush system refined. This was just one 
of IFC’s main responsibilities. 

“There is a definite conflict between the com- 
munity and the fraternities,” said Pickard. One 
of his goals was to improve and promote the 
fraternity image to Muncie. 

Rich Harris, who took over as sponsor for IFC 
last year was very enthusiastic, said Pickard 

“Tl like working with Rich. I’ve learned a lot 
from him already,” Pickard added. 

A new newsletter was published for all of the 
fraternities. Pickard said he hoped this was just 
the first step to getting all fraternities active in 
EC. 

“This is a fantastic opportunity for me per- 
sonally,” Pickard said. Being a management ma- 
jor, he looked at his president’s position as an 
experience in working with people. 

Pickard said he was attending a workshop in 
Dallas, Texas with other IFC presidents. He said 
he hoped to bring back some fresh ideas for IFC 
at Ball State. 

Pickard was a member of Beta Theta Pi Frater- 
nity, and was also a member of Alpha Lambda 
Delta honorary. He kept busy playing varsity 
football and staying active in such organizations 
as Society for Advancement of Management, 
Visitors in Admissions, and Student Orientation 
Corps. 

Pickard said he was looking forward to seeing 
a change in IFC. “I feel very positive about 
it.” (J by Pam Bales 


RIVERSIDE AVENUE is synonomous with fraternity life 
and is home for Andy Pickard, Interfraternity Council 
president. 
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Simply country 


ee 6 Linda Howard 
ountry--easy-going and _ informal,” 


was Hardinsburg junior Linda 

Howard’s description of herself. Her proof was in 
her music. 

“Tl want people to feel like they don’t have to 

worry about clapping their hands and they dont 


have to worry about cracking jokes with me and 


poking fun, because | too,” said 
Howard. 

“| play songs that show how | am--songs that 
show I’m country and easy-going.”’ 

Howard's guitar-picking days stem from about 
nine years ago when she approached a friend 
about learning to play the guitar. The friend, 
who was part of the gospel group God’s Will, 
taught her to play one chord and eventually she 
was playing with the group. 

Howard spent two years with the group before 
she struck out on her own. She did not, 
however, pursue the guitar as anything more 
than a hobby. 

“It’s one of my main means Of relaxation,” she 
said. 

“One of my best experiences was last summer 
when | played at Chain-O-Lakes State Park. It 
was in August, and I was just playing out in the 
campground, wearing jeans, a flannel shirt and 
tennis shoes. I was comfortable and there was 
no microphone out there, just campers,” said 
Howard. 

“There were between four and five hundred 
people sitting on the ground or on their 
lawnchairs listening to me play. It took a lot out 
of me, though,” she said. 


poke fun 


Howard has played for freshmen students at 
orientation, for coffee houses all over campus 
and at a staff recognition dinner with President 
Bell in attendance. 

“After | was done, President Bell came up to 
me and told me what a fine job | had done. | 
couldn't believe it,” said Howard. 

“Rocky Top,” part of her performance for Bell 
and also her favorite song, is a fast-paced, 
rhythmic song that expressed the excitement 
that Howard exhibited in her singing and play- 
ing. Howard’s songs were varied, although for 
playing, she liked to stay with country and folk 
music. 

Time and patience went into Howard’s songs 
before she performed them. However, her prac- 
tices were usually a closed door session. 

“If 'm working on new music, | play with my 
door closed. I don’t want anyone to hear me 
screw up,” she said. 

No matter where she played, in a coffee 
house, a state park or someone's room, a crowd 
seemed to form. It consisted of people who wish- 
ed to see music made from the voice of a young 
woman and the strings of a guitar. 

The woman began her songs with a fixed 
determination and a smile appeared that would 
never leave her face. She started with some 
country, added a joke to ease the tension, and 
eventually the audience became a part of the 
music. by Greg Jones 


COUNTRY AND FOLK MUSIC best express 
Hardensburg junior Linda Howard's view of herself. She 
enjoys performing in coffeehouses around campus. 
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Doing the 


Steve Luber 
o 236 Howick Hall residents, Steve Luber 
was counselor, father and friend. 

He has been their director for five years. With 
six previous years of living in dorms during his 
education, some residents consider him the man 
with the iron-clad stomach 

Luber has done more than put away dorm 
food for 11 years. His “crazy” style and personal 
involvement made him a unique hall director. 

On one occasion, Luber shaved his head for 
no apparent reason. 

“I needed a change,” Luber said. “It was 
something different.” From April, when Luber 
first appeared bald, to October, the old residents 
thought he was “gutsy” and had “done the 
ultimate.” Whereas, the new residents of the 
hall just thought it was out of the ordinary. 

“I liked it; many people thought I was 
rockers,” Luber said. “I always wondered what it 
would be like to have no hair on my head.” 

Luber was a native of Highland, Illinois, 30 
miles east of the Mississippi River. After study- 
ing at Eastern Illinois University for a bachelors 
degree in zoology, he continued for a masters 
degree in student personnel. 

He applied to Ball State after looking at a na- 
tional directory of jobs. “It’s hard to find a job 
without an 8-to-5 schedule,” Luber said. “That 
aspect attracted me.” 

Through a school acquaintance who was a 
director here, he made some inquiries about the 
university and accepted the director position. 

Luber had other things he enjoyed besides 


‘ultimate’ 


helping hall residents. He skydived, sailed, ran 
long distance and competed in the Muncie 
Triatholon Fall 1981. 

“| have been blessed with good health which 
has let me do many athletic adventures,” he 
said. Completing the triatholon meant swimm- 
ing 1% miles, bicyclmg 45 miles and running 
13 miles. 

His biggest adventure was the thrill of qualify- 
ing and completing the Boston Marathon. Know- 
ing everyone running was qualified made the 
run, “a Cadillac or Mercedes of that type of 
running--a once in a lifetime event,” said Luber. 

However, adventures and all, Luber was ready 
to move on. “Having a live-in position has a lot 
of advantages,” Luber said. But the job did have 
some drawbacks. 

“For people who are mentally stable, the ad- 
vantages get fewer,’ said Luber. He said that he 
may have been getting “spongy,” or not putting 
out as much help since he was older and been a 
director for some time. 

“T resigned at the end of my third year to go for 
my second masters in bio-energenics. | want a 
position I can live away from the job and not 
have to worry about people knocking on the 
door,” said Luber. 

He said he still felt a “thrill every fall of open- 
ing the hall in seeing new faces and old ones 
you want to see.” 

But Luber was ready to move on. For most 
hall residents it was understandable. It meant 
the end to years of loud stereos, fighting hall- 
mates and dorm food.) by Mary Beth Maexner 
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HAYRIDES, TOURNAMENTS 
AND DANCES are just a few hall 
activities that keep residents in- 
terested. Planning keeps Steve 


Luber, Howick Hall director, 
busy working on the preparation. 
Nancy Mever 
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FATHER, COUNSELOR AND | 
FRIEND | 


are just a 


Howick Hall 
Luber | 


few re 
quirements for 
Director Steve 
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Editor who 
expects results 


Sue Barnhizer 

he emerged from her 9 ft.-by-12 ft. of- 

fice. The wooden door scraped the frame as 
it slammed. She stood impatiently in the middle 
of the Daily News editorial office waiting for the 
attention of all editors, writers and 
photographers. She usually received it within 
seconds. 

“Why aren’t those stories in?” asked Sue Bar- 
nhizer, editor of the Daily News, as she pointed 
at the sports editor. “Where are the page one 
photos?” asked Barnhizer as she looked at the 


photo desk in the back of the room. 
She didn’t really expect to hear answers; 


Barnhizer, instead, expected results. 

Her 5-foot-2 inch frame and the fact that she 
was a women fooled many as they entered her 
office for the first time. However, her piercing, 
unflinching eyes quickly changed their minds. 
She expected all her editors, photographers and 
reporters to meet deadlines she set up. If her staff 
failed to meet deadlines, she did not hesitate to 
replace them. 


“Those who do their job stay; those who don't 
CONTINUED 


WEEKLY STAFF MEETINGS are only one way Daily 
News editor Sue Barnhizer enforces her rules. Strict 
policies make the paper more professional, she said. 
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Editor who 
expects results cont 


are fired. That’s how it is after college,” said Bar- 
nhizer. 

Editorship was not new to Barnhizer. During 
the 1979-80 school year, Barnhizer was editor of 
the Vincennes University newspaper. 

“Although that was a weekly paper, | spent 
more hours at work than I do at the Daily 
News, ” said Barnhizer. “I have more people 
here than I had working at Vincennes.” 

Barnhizer was selected editor at the Student 
Publications Sub-Commitee meeting in April 
Seu . 

“When | walked into that room and saw all the 
members of the committee, then looked at the 
other candidates, I honestly didn’t think I had a 
chance,” said Barnhizer. 

“I was very suprised when I found out I had 
got the job. Not that I didn’t think | could do the 
job--I was very confident about that,” said Bar- 
nhizer. 

After editor selections, the work began. A lot 
of preparation had to be made before the first 
paper ever came out. 

“| didn’t realize there was so much to do,” said 
Barnhizer. “I had to pick a staff, | wanted to 
write my own DN_ stylebook and | had the 
budget to figure out,” said Barnhizer. 

She worked from mid-afternoon until nearly 
midnight, Sunday through Thursday each week 
during the year. Fridays and Saturdays were 
spent catching up on homework, seeing friends 
and just relaxing. 

“Editor of the Daily News is a full-time job--so 
is going to school. It didn’t leave much time fora 
social life, not that I've ever had much chance to 
have one anyway. I’ve always worked,” said 
Barnhizer. 

“I wouldn’t have given up being editor of the 
Daily News for anything. Looking back on 
everything that has gone on during the year 
doesn’t make any difference. If | had to decide all 
over again whether or not I’d apply for editor, | 
wouldn't hesitate to do so. The experience alone 
is worth it,” said Barnhizer. 

“It’s made for a busy year, but it’s sure been 
fun.” L) by Patty Lighty 


BEFORE THE PAGES are sent to press, Sue Barnhizer, 
editor, checks each section carefully to try to eliminate as 
many errors as possible. 
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Patty Hughes 
PAGE LAYOUTS are no easy 
task as the new Verbatim editor, 
Mark Kornmann is rapidly finding 
out. 


Mark Kornmann 


he word verbatim means to repeat exactly 

as was written. But Campus Verbatim 
Magazine, increasing page run, frequency of 
publication and featuring varying style and con- 
tent, was hardly repetitive. 

Mark Kornmann, Indianapolis junior, directed 
Verbatim spring quarter after Gerry Justice step- 
ped down from the editor position. 

Kornmann and Justice worked together to 
make Verbatim a quality publication. Verbatim 
received the Outstanding Magazine of the Year 
Award form the Indiana Collegiate Press 
Association. 

While Kornmann worked closely with Justice 
in the past, the future of Verbatim depended on 
Kornmann and his staff. 

“We're really starting to establish ourselves in 
the community. This is due to Verbatim being 
95 percent campus oriented, better graphics and 
a consistent staff,” said Kornmann. 

Kornmann found in his short time as editor of 
Verbatim that his job was both challenging and 
rewarding. It was also a job which involved him 
in all areas of magazine production. 

“It takes leadership, patience and motivation 
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to produce a magazine like Verbatim and head 
its 25-member staff. ve only been editor for one 
issue, but I know I'll learn something new from 
each publication,” said Kornmann. 

Kornmann said he had already learned that he 
was too easy on his staff. He said that more firm 
leadership would create a more professional at- 
mosphere and improve the magazine. 

“T usually spend an average of 10 hours per 
week either in the Verbatim office or working 
with my staff,” said Kornmann. 

“The worst part is at the beginning of the 
publication when I'm _ getting everything 
together for the next issue and right before 
Verbatim comes out. 

“IT can easily spend up to 30 hours a week con- 
ducting meetings, writing and laying out the 
magazine,” he said. 

Kornmann hoped to eventually complete his 
masters degree and work as an advertising 
executive for a large corporation. 

In the meantime, he was just taking a full load 
of classes, being a husband to his wife, a father 
to his two-year-old daughter editor to 
Campus Verbatim Magazine by Deanna 
Denney 


and 
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The pen behind 
the Black Voice 


rends in publications led to the devel- 

opment of highly specialized newspapers 
and magazines geared toward a small, particular 
audience. Black Voice was one such 
newsmagazine originally begun to inform the 
black students on campus. 

When Dee Harris started Black Voice in 1977, 
it was more of a newspaper. The latest issue took 
the form of a newsmagazine and aimed its 
material at happenings of interest to blacks. 

Editor in chief, Suzan Falkner, said, “The 
Black Voiceis the voice of the black students. It 
covers things black students need to hear.” 

Sponsored by the Black Student Association, 
Black Voice was self supporting. Most of the 
funds used to publish the newsmagazine came 
from paid advertisements. 

“We've never had the qualifications you need 
to get any money from Ball State,” Falkner said. 

The newsmagazine also used _ personal 
classified ads as a major means of support. 

While Black Voice tried to encourage jour- 
nalism students to participate in the preparation 
of the publication as a way to gain experience, 


ffs; 


Tf Suzan Falkner 


not everyone on the staff was in that field. 

“If you want to contribute, you don’t have to 
be a journalism major,” said Neva Smith, adver- 
tising director. 

Black Voice had special sections devoted to 
features and poetry contributed by students. 

Falkner admitted in her editorial in the latest 
issue the people preparing Black Voice were not 
professionals, but still set a goal of top quality in 
their production. 

To help gain some necessary advice, members 
of the staff consulted Daily News personnel in 
regards to layout and design. 

“IT thought when I went to ask for help on 
layouts I would have gotten the run around, but 
everyone at the Daily News was really helpful,” 
Smith said. 

Black students on campus were given the op- 
portunity to express a Black Voice ...and a 
newsmagazine to print it in.L) by Dona Johnson. 


PLANS AND PREPARATION for Black Voice involve 
cooperation between staff members Suzan Falkner, 
Karen Owens, Neva Smith and Morrow Cleveland. The 
newsmagazine provides an opportunity for expression. 
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Learning | 
unlimited 


P Nancy Theiss 


ublic relations was one of the fastest grow- 
ing fields and keeping up with the trends re- 
quired a special Limited Edition. 

Nancy Theiss, Cincinnati, Ohio senior served 
as executive director for the student-run agency. 

“It’s not a publication like most people think. 
It is a regular, professional agency. It is a 
student-run public relations and advertising 
agency.” 

“We are totally self-supporting--totally. We 
work with the clients and provide all types of 
advertising services, whatever the client wants,” 
said Theiss. 

The clientele ranged from non-profit organiza- 
tions like the Red Cross and Big Brothers/Big 
Sisters of Delaware County to Indiana Bell and 
Indiana/ Michigan Electric. 

According to a brochure published by Limited 
Edition, it “provides many vital, necessary ser- 
vices to help clients deal with their communica- 
tions problems.” 

Limited Edition was capable of providing 
brochures, newsletters, slide presentations and 
surveys among other services. 

Theiss and her staff offered two separate types 
of services. There was a monthly service which 
was for the duration of the year and a special ser- 
vice which was usually a one-time business 
relationship. 

Limited Edition was one of only three 
student-run professional agencies in the nation. 
While run by students, it was structured after a 
professional agency. 

“A lot of people are forming their agencies 
after us and we're helping them,” said Theiss. 

Tom Clark, Brownstown senior, said, “It’s the 
place to get experience and make contacts. | 
needed stuff for my portfolio and now I’ve got 
it.’ Clark was a public relations major and work- 
ed for the Limited Edition. 

“We find their weaknesses and strengths, so 
they can build skills on accounts which will 
give them the most help. The clients may not get 
the best services possible and they realize that,” 
said Theiss. The main thrust of Limited Edition 
was to help the student, according to Theiss. 

Limited Edition was no longer limited to the 
public relations students. It encompassed a wide 
variety of fields including visual communica- 
tions, industrial technology, advertising, ac- 
counting, photography and basic English. by Jill 
Brown 


ONE OF THREE student-run public relations agencies in 
the nation, Limited Edition provides practical ex- 
perience. Nancy Theiss controls the operation as ex- 
ecutive director. 
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More than just B.S. 


ometimes the lights go out in the P.K. 
comic strip, but the strip still manages to 
shed some light on university life. 

Paul Montgomery of Paul and Ken Mon- 
tgomery (P.K.) may just be getting bogged down 
with homework. 

“I was getting really behind in my classes so I 
cheated and blacked it in and then put words in 
to make jokes,” Paul, the illustrator and main 
writer, said. 

B.S. started when Ken Montgomery was a 
Ball State student. He thought the Daily News 
needed a new comic strip. He talked to Paul, 
who was a sophomore at Blackford High School 
and editor of the school paper. Paul sent some 
strips, but the Daily News was not very recep- 
tive since he was not a student. After starting at 
Ball State himself, he decided to try again last 
year and Bill Thornbro, DN cartoonist, gave the 
go ahead. 

“The biggest thrill for me was seeing one cut 
out and on a dorm door in Studebaker,” Paul 
said. “That's when you know you have made it. 
Every once in a while! hear a negative comment 
because someone doesn’t know I'm in their 
class,” he said. 


S P.K. Montgomery 


ACTUAL PEOPLE help 21-year-old Paul Montgomery 
develop characters. His hall director is fashioned after the 
Swinford Hall director and his freshman after Mike 
Newell, DN cartoonist. 


B.S. by P.K. Montgomery 
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Although he drew friends in the background, 
he never drew himself or Ken in the strip. “I 
would more or less make it look like me--except 
more flattering,” Paul said. 

Paul and Ken met on weekends and discussed 
what topics would be in their strips. Ken sent 
copy from Indianapolis, where he was a film 
editor, for some of the strips. Paul said that his 
Own strips were less wordy than Ken's. 

“We mention ourselves occasionally and poke 
fun at the Daily News,” Paul said. “If we hit the 
financial aid office, we almost have to poke fun 
at the Daily News because it’s so visible.” 

Paul was a radio, television and motion pic- 
tures major interested in films. Paul said his 
“interests are in RTM because in high school | 
made super eight films.” His hobbies are what 
he is doing--watching and making movies and 
cartooning. 

“The thing I like about cartooning is that I’d be 
my own boss,” he said. “I can decide what to 
clOnm 

Although Paul was busy with his major and 
video tape projects, he had some B.S. and other 
comic strips published in Starlog magazine. 
They planned to publish more. He was trying to 
get some one panel cartoons (not of 
characters) published in Playboy. 

The next time the lights go out in B.S., 
students may know Paul Montgomery is just as 
busy as other students and is playing catch-up 
with his homework. L) by Mary Beth Maexner 
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We felt the aftershock 
bight here at home 


A little controversE 


E. Maurice Bransford 
Fix morning students stirred from bed, 
stirred a cup of coffee and then stirred in- 
side with emotion as they read the Daily News. 

Sometimes they were tickled, amused. 

Sometimes they were sad, sorrowful. 

Sometimes they were mad, disgusted. 

One letter of the alphabet was enough to roust 
students to emotion. The letter--E. The reason-- 
E. Maurice Bransford. 

Bransford worked as a political cartoonist for 
the Daily News and spurred record numbers of 
letters to the editor. 

“| felt as if | was very effective when I got lots 
of letters,” said Bransford. “I took it as part of my 
job that people would hate me. I wanted to be 
controversial.” 

“Sometimes the truth hurts. My job was to tell 
the truth. A lot of people don’t like to hear the 
truth and that was why I got a lot of the letters,” 
he explained. 

Contrary to many letters to the editor, 
Bransford said he put a lot of thought and 
preparation into each cartoon. 

“IT wake up loose. Early in the morning I'd 
watch the Today Show, read a paper and con- 
sider issues, Campus or national,” he said. I’d 
think about it all day and then pick up an idea 
and go with it.” 

“It really took me almost six hours to come up 
with a cartoon,” he said. 

“] guess by making my cartoons effective | 
sometimes had to go overboard. | sometimes 
had to stretch the truth. 

“Tl would talk to my editor and reporters to get 
the facts straight. | was controversial, but | 
stayed on a line where | couldn't get in trouble 
for libel,’ Bransford explained. 

“Each cartoon showed practice in technique 
and research,” he said. 

Bransford had a dual major in drawing and 
painting with a business minor. 
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After his graduation in May he planned to at- 
tend either the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago or The Academy of the Art College in 
San Francisco. 

“T’'d like to start out doing some illustrations 
for a magazine. But I really would like to get into 
animation,” said Bransford. “I’d take anything at 
first, but animation is what I eventually want to 


O. 

Bransford won the art department’s Student 
Show Best Painting Award last year and the Art 
Director’s Gallery Award this year. 

“IT was not really misinterpreted,” said 
Bransford. “I was over-interpreted. It was only 
my opinion on the opinion-editorial page. It was 
just E. Maurice’s opinion...and he’s just a stu- 
dent,” said Bransford. 

But “just E. Maurice’s opinion” sometimes 
caused quite a_ stir. Bransford was called 
everything from a poor artist to a racist. He even 
received death threats after one cartoon. 

Perhaps it was fitting that such a controversial 
cartoonist should finish with controversy. In the 
middle of spring quarter Bransford was fired by 
DN editor Sue Barnhizer for missing a deadline. 

“| was thinking she just wanted an excuse to 
get rid of me. But she got rid of me on a legit 
cause,” said Bransford. “It was my own fault.” 

“A lot of my cartoons favored the little guy or 
a minority. Maybe that’s why I was controver- 
sial,” he said. 

Bransford said he did not regret being fired. He 
said he needed the time for studies. But he did 
have one regret. 

“| didn’t leave on a bang...but I guess | still got 
in a few pops of the gun.’L) by Stephen 
Ferry 


AS MUCH AS SIX HOURS of preparation may go 
into one of E. Maurice Bransford’s cartoons. Con- 
trary to what some readers claimed, he said he puts 
plenty of thought into each cartoon. 
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just couldn’t believe it! I thought, no, 
that can’t mean what it says.” 

That was Myra Phares’ reaction when she 
opened her McDonald’s game card as she ate in 
the car. She said after she opened it, she kept 
wondering if she had really won. She decided to 
check with the people inside the McDonald’s at 
Madison and Charles streets. The workers 
reacted with enthusiasm--a customer had just 
won $10,000. 

“Nobody could say | had won until it was 
verified,’ Phares said. Still, everyone on her 
floor in Crosley Hall knew about it before she 
returned from her boyfriend’s house. 

“I was real nervous right after | won and | 
didn’t want publicity,” Phares said. She was 
afraid something would happen and_ she 
wouldn’t win. Once she had the check in her 
hands, she said, anyone could tell the whole 
world and she wouldn't have cared. 

Life has definitely changed for the sophomore 
journalism major since the deposit of $10,000 
into her account. Phares laughed as she said one 
change was that it seemed like everyone knew 
her name or had at least seen her picture. 

Though many people fantasize about winning 
money and indulging in creature comforts they 
wouldn't otherwise allow themselves, Phares 
was keeping her money in the bank. 

“My goal right now is to keep it in there for 
five years,” Phares stated. She explained that as 
long as she holds on to the money, she will 
receive a substantial interest on it each month 
that she can count on. 

Meanwhile, Myra Phares goes to classes like 
any other student. 

She keeps extra busy with a job in journalism 
production and works as managing editor of 
Verbatim magazine. She likes to do needlework 
aS and occasionally knits or crochets. 


IF SHE DIDN’T BELIEVE IN LUCK, she sure does now. Myra. “Md she keeps on asking for game tickets, 


Phares decided to put her $10,000 in the bank for the days after oping that someday her luck will carry her 
college. even a little farther than $10,000. CO by Beth 
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Swinging sounds 
of Sailin’ Shoes 


W Ned Swanson 
hat began as a hobby, a way to build 


up a nice stereo system, grew into a 
small, two-man business. Along with it came 
the responsibility of contracts and entertain- 
ment, but for Ned Swanson, Sailin’ Shoes was a 
lot easier than the jobs many students turned to. 

Sailin’ Shoes, a sound and light show hired 
by different organizations to provide entertain- 
ment during dances or parties, began four years 
ago when Swanson, Crown Point senior, met 
Dave Wojda, a senior from Plymouth. 

Swanson, a sophomore at the time, was doing 
the music for a Whitcraft Hall party when he and 
Wojda met. 

“Basically, it was a perfect match because 
Dave had the equipment--I didn’t,’ Swanson 
said while remembering the evening the idea to 
form the show was born. 

After they decided to form the show, they con- 
tacted the person who owned some of Swan- 
son’s equipment. 
Shoes, and the logo which went with it, a pair of 
grey shoes with red stars on the toes. 

“It took us quite a few weekends to get 
everything together,’ Swanson said. The initial 
investment in lights and some of the sound 
equipment they still lacked was also part of the 
reason for the delay in beginning. 

“It was the period around Saturday Night 
Fever and dance music was hot,’’ Swanson said. 

While Swanson said it was not the best time to 
begin something like Sailin’ Shoes, he began at 
a prime time. 

“There are also lots of advantages of a sound 
and light show over a band. A band can play on- 
ly certain types of music and play it well,” 
Swanson said. “We can play anything and play 
it very professionally.” 

Swanson analyzed what made people want 
him to provide entertainment at parties and 
decided it was because he was too shy to do 
much talking. 

“People don’t come to listen to me talk. They 
come to dance and enjoy themselves,” Swanson 
said. 

“T look like I’m just kicked back with a drink 
in my hand, but really it’s not that easy.”’ 

Swanson said his audiences never saw the 
work involved in assembling and taking apart an 


A MULTITUDE OF ALBUMS AND TAPES help Sailin’ 
Shoes disc jockey Ned Swanson to please his audiences 
and himself with a variety of music. 


They leased the name, Sailin’ 


operation like Sailin’ Shoes so they didn’t really 
know what was involved. 

“Before and after a show, there’s a lot of 
work,” Swanson said. “Afterwards is the worst 
time because everyone leaves you with about 
four hours of disassembling to do.” 

While it may not have been the typical job 
students selected to help pay for school, Swan- 
son said Sailin’ Shoes was a good way to earn 
money. 

“It sure beats washing dishes or working for 
the university.”L) by Dona Johnson 
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Kathleen Lomont 
Sophomore 
Kenton Lord 
Freshman 

Lea Ludwig 
Junior 


Jean Lundy 
Freshman 
Jane Lyon 
Sophomore 
Lana Lyons 
Sophomore 


Thomas Mackey 
Sophomore 
Kevin Mahoney 
Junior 

Mark Main 
Freshman 


Bradley Martin 
Junior 

Clay Martin 
Freshman 

Laura Maryanski 
Sophomore 


Gail Massey 
Freshman 

Robert McCain 
Junior 

Denise McCollum 
Freshman 


Kevin McCray 
Junior 

Steve McCue 
Sophomore 
Wade McElderry 


Freshman 
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A bouquet 
of balloons 


Rick Franke 
Wi his bushy moustache, rainbow sus- 


penders and floppy cowboy hat, the 
Balloon Man covered the town and campus and 
brought smiles and embarrassed blushes to the 
faces of many. He sang to hospital patients, a 
man in the shower, students in classes and 
President Robert Bell. 

“lve gone into just about all the bars and there 
are some really strange places around,” Rick 
Franke, the man who made delivering helium a 
profession, said. 

Besides the bars and “strange places,” he 
made deliveries to business offices, the 
volunteer fire department and residence halls. 

“Some of the dorm deliveries are a lot of fun,” 
he said. Franke said people often file out of their 
rooms to follow him down the hallway and see 
where his delivery was going. 

And when he made the delivery, it was quick 
enough to leave the receiver “reeling in shock.” 

After calling in the order, the time and place of 
the “hit” were arranged. Whether it was a crowd- 
ed dining service lunchroom or in the middle of 
Practicum 275, the balloon man drove the 
balloon-laden white Volkswagen to the spot. 

After a wrestle and tussle with the colorful 
conglomeration of rubber and helium, he 
removed the “bouquet” from the car. He seemed 
to float with the breeze to his destination. 

“It’s kind of like the Lone Ranger,”’ he com- 
mented. Secrecy and the element of surprise 
were the key to success. 

“Hey, hey, hey. And a very good day...the 
Balloon Man is here,” announced Franke as he 
approached the unsuspecting recipient. 

No one would have guessed the man who 
started this crazy business used to be an air traf- 
fic controller. Foreseeing the problems he would 
have in that job, Franke started his Balloon Man 
business two weeks before the air traffic con- 
trollers’ strike. 


Franke knew he would have to find some way 
CONTINUED 


MODERN BOUQUETS DELIVERED by Rick Franke are 
a familiar sight as the traditional role of flowers was 
replaced by colorful balloons. 


Sharon McKinley 
Sophomore 
Jeffery McShay 
Junior 

Brian Meyer 
Junior 


Nancy Meyer 
Freshman 
Michelle Mickelson 
Freshman 

Diane Mihajlorich 
Freshman 


Gary Mohler 
Freshman 
Casey Miller 
Freshman 
Paul Modlin 
Sophomore 


Stephanie Mooney 
Freshman 

John Moore 
Freshman 

Julie Moran 
Sophomore 


Lisa Moravec 
Sophomore 
Elizabeth Mount 
Sophomore 

Jeff Mullen 


Sophomore 


Barbara Murchland 
Junior 
Donna Myer 


Sophomore 
Susan Naab 
Freshmal 
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Lisa Nance 
Sophomore 
Sherolyn Newton 
Freshman 

Cara Nicholson 
Freshman 

Kevin O’Brien 
Sophomore 
Siobhan O'Connor 
Sophomore 

Dale Orr 
Freshman 


Deborah Park 
Freshman 

Jill Parmeter 
Freshman 
Michael Paschel 
Junior 

Leticia Payne 
Junior 

Natalie Pearce 
Freshman 
Tamara Peregrine 
Junior 
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THE BALLOON MAN, Rick Franke, keeps an endless 
supply of balloons and streamers on hand to avoid any 
last minute rushes. 


William E. Vance 


A bouquet of Dalloons con. 


to continue supporting his wife and two children 
without his job, so he started the business that 
now garners him more money than he made as 
a controller. 

He delivered balloons, songs and smiles while 
his wife worked with all the orders and books at 
home. “She’s the lady who doesn’t get the 
notoriety,” Franke said. 

The Balloon Man, however, did get notoriety 
that he never expected. He has “ballooned” 
close to 3,000 people and emphasized the fun he 
had doing it. 

“It’s a lot of fun and the people really do enjoy 
it,’ Franke said. 

Besides the success of the business, Franke 
was also surprised by the singing he did with his 
deliveries. It started with one request and grew 
into a part of the fun. 

“| find it hard to believe because | was kicked 
out of my sixth grade choir class,” he confessed. 

But a slightly flat birthday greeting or a mid- 
song key change during an “I love you” message 
were overlooked for a man with so much 


character and so many balloons. 

People welcome the Balloon Man into their 
homes. Some even repeat their orders. This was 
one thing that led Franke to believe the Balloon 
Man craze may not be just a fad, but an alter- 
native to sending flowers. It was a happy ex- 
perience that left the person with a very unique 
memory, said Franke. 

“[m going to pursue this as long as | can 
unless some other opportunity knocks.” 

Even if he did move on to something else, 
Franke said he may never give up the business 
entirely. He was able to intimidate the in- 
timidators, which was how he referred to college 
professors, and kiss the ladies. 

He sang songs. 

He blew up ballons. 

And he had fun. 

He was the Balloon Man. 


by Beth Dotson 


AN EASILY RECOGNIZABLE CAR, helps Rick Franke 
promote his unique business. A single delivery fills his 
Volkswagen to capacity. 


Steven Perry 
Sophomore 
Jill Petry 
Sophomore 
Joe Pezzullo 
Junior 

Carol Pittman 
Sophomore 
Gregory Plummer 
Junior 

Lisa Poppleton 
Junior 


Sara Potts 
Freshman 
Denise Price 
Junior 

Jeanette Purdue 
Freshman 

Beth Quarles 
Sophomore 
Gary Quigg 
Sophomore 
George Quintanilla 
Junior 
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Edward Rawlerson 
Freshman 

Kathy Reed 
Sophomore 
Gwen Riechmann 
Sophomore 

Carla Rightnour 
Sophomore 
Michael Rinker 
Freshman 

Mark Roberson 
Junior 


Danny Roberts 
Sophomore 
Cynthia Rodocker 
Freshman 
Elizabeth Roempagel 
Sophomore 
Cecilia Rossi 
Freshman 
Juleann Roth 
Sophomore 
Joseph Routte 
Sophomore 
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Dianna Royer 
Freshman 
Terry Rubernalt 
Junior 

Deniece Ruhlen 
Freshman 
Nancy Rumler 
Sophomore 
Ronald Salach 
Sophomore 
Benjamin Samuelson 
Sophomore 


Tonya Sanabria 
Freshman 

Rose Sandoval 
Sophomore 
John Schaller 
Freshman 
Tamara Schenkel 
Sophomore 
Tamara Schmitz 
Junior 

Julle Schrier 
Freshman 
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he cheers subsided; the gym emptied. 

One by one, the mens varsity basketball 
team filed out of the locker room; among their 
ranks was Howard Ray McCallum. 

McCallum, a junior and a 5’9” guard, hasn’t 
always been a superstar. He first became in- 
terested in playing basketball when he was in 
elementary school. He had one setback from the 
very beginning which he was determined to 
overcome--his small size. 

“Being small held me back. | didn’t get to play 
much my junior year (of high school) and that 
hurt. Everybody doubted if I could play. They 
doubted my coaches for keeping me,” said Mc- 
Callum. 

McCallum had to find a way to compensate for 
his lack of size. He said, “I’m a hard worker with 
a lot of determination. I’ve always been a hard 
worker. Every coach I’ve ever had has taught me 
something.” 

McCallum was a member of the Muncie Cen- 
tral High School basketball team which won the 
state championship, but this was only the begin- 
ning of his basketball career in Muncie. 

McCallum was an outstanding asset to the Ball 


Tr Ray McCallum 


THE MID-AMERICAN CONFERENCE spoils of victory 
go to the team’s most valuable player, Ray McCallum. 
The last home game of the year clinched the regular 
season championship. 


“4 on the hardcourt 


State team. He received several individual 
awards during his three years of college competi- 


tion. 
Last season McCallum was an all-MAC first- 


team selection and led the team in scoring for 
the second straight year with an average of 18.4 
points per game. 

His teammates elected him as the most 
valuable player. He averaged 17.6 points per 
game this year and was third on the school’s all- 
time scoring list. 

McCallum also ran a string of 39 consecutive 
games of double-figure scoring entering the 
season. While this string was broken, he still 
showed the talent and leadership that impressed 
opponents, fans and his own teammates. 

“Winning is the most important. It’s nice to 
get the individual awards. | appreciate them, but 
I like it when the team is in on it.” he said. 

McCallum decided to attend Ball State because 
he “wanted to stay close to home.” He com- 
mented, “There is nothing | like more than play- 
ing basketball.” 

The Muncie fans were able to watch 
grow up, develop his strength and perfect 
skills. 

While short in stature, 
leap and rebound with the biggest 
could leap high enough to slam, 
preferred the apparently simple lay up 


“Ray-ray” 
his 


McCallum was able 
players. He 


but usually 
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Sande Schrier 
Junior 


David Schroeder 
Junior 


A MEMORABLE NUMBER and muscular 
arms mark Ray McCallum. While short in 
height, he played big. 


Beth Schumm 
Freshman 


Mary Schutz 
Sophomore 


Jennifer Seal 
Freshman 


Lois Searfoss 
Sophomore 
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McCallum controlled the tempo of the games, 
from a calm, deliberate offense to a zipping 
break on a steal. He experienced slumps or 
“cold” games when the ball did not seem to fit 
into the rim, but the long jumpers that brought 
the crowd to its feet seemed to be there when 
needed most. 

“There’s no extra pressure. Having lots of 
friends there gives mea lift,” said McCallum. 

McCallum’s parents also played a large part in 
his basketball career. “I need their support. They 
come to all the games they can. They are good 
people,” he said. 

Being a dedicated athlete was no easy task. 
For any sport it meant long hours of hard prac- 
ee. 

The basketball season was almost a year- 
round job. Preseason practices started the se- 
cond week of classes and the regular season 
lasted until the end of the Mid-American Con- 
ference Tournament, finishing late in March. 
The team then took about three weeks off before 
it started working out again. 

McCallum said that his practice schedule did 
not interfere with his studies. “By being here for 
three years, I’ve learned to budget my time. Ex- 
perience helps,” he said. McCallum was study- 
ing industrial technology, but his goal was to 
play professional basketball. Until then, Mc- 
Callum said, “I enjoy watching a good ball 
player. I appreciate a good player.” 

The highlight of the season for McCallum was 
the game against Bowling Green. winning that 
game clinched a first place finish in the Mid- 
American Conference for the regular season. 
McCallum said the team had strong potential for 
next year, both in the regular season and at 
tourney titles. 


The soft-spoken McCallum had left crowds as- 
tounded after performances on the basketball 
court. The crowds watched a little player jump 
high, score long baskets and hope for big-time 
basketball.U) Jill Brown 


THE ABILITY TO BE LIGHT on his feet and agility hel 
to make Ray McCallum an essential asset to the basket 
ball team. 
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16.2 on the court 


and 3.69 in the class 


eight made her stand out in a crowd, but she 

was a standout in other ways. Karen Bauer 
was the first female athlete to receive a full four-year 
basketball scholarship. 

But Bauer did not feel she was special. She ex- 
plained, “It was bound to happen sooner or later. 
Everyone knew I was on a scholarship and | don't 
think there was any special treatment due to it.” 

As an outstanding asset to the team, Bauer led the 
way in scoring with an average of 16.2 points per 
game. She was also named to the District Four 
University Division 1981-82 Academic All- 
America team 

Bauer kept a busy schedule by playing in 21 
games and the Mid-American Conference tourna- 
ment. 

After three years playing under Head Coach Debra 
Powers, Bauer said, “I’ve learned a lot from her. My 
game has really improved, and the experience helps. 
I was just disappointed that we didn’t win more.” 
With a season that started the second week of 
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Marta Sell 
Freshman 
Michelle Shaffer 
Freshman 
Wendy Shaw 
Sophomore 
Diane Shay 
Freshman 


Linda Shay 
Junior 

Skip Sheeler 
Sophomore 
Michael Shreves 
Freshman 
Melanie Sims 
Freshman 


Kerry Slinger 
Freshman 
Ronald Small 
Junior 

Phillip Smith, Jr. 
Freshman 
Susan Smith 
Freshman 


classes and ended with the conclusion of winter 
quarter, finding time to study may seem difficult. 

“My studies come first. It’s easier to keep my 
grades up during the season because | know what 
I've got to do. | just organize my time,” said Bauer. 
As a mathematics major and with three seasons 
behind her, Bauer has maintained a grade point 
average of 3.69. 

“| don't get home much because Jasper is four 
hours away and my parents can’t come to every 
game,’’ said Bauer. 

Her talents were not limited to the basketball court 
and the classroom. During her sophomore year she 
participated on the womens varsity track team. 
After graduation, she planned to teach high school 
mathematics and continue her athletic interests by 
coaching basketball, volleyball and track.U by Jill 
Brown 


A HALFTIME BREAK provides Karen Bauer with the chance 
to take a rest and a drink. With an average of 16.2 points per 
game, Bauer proved to be a strong asset to the team. 
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Thomas Smith 
Junior 

Diana Snedeker 
Sophomore 

Liz Snyder 
Freshman 
Sabrina Snyder 
Freshman 
Diane Sorlie 
Sophomore 


Kristine Southworth 
Sophomore 

Nicole Sparling 
Junior 

Susie Spurgeon 
Freshman 

Sue Standiford 
Junior 

Jeffery Steers 


Junior 


Barbara Stevers 
Freshman 
Brenda Stewert 
Sophomore 
William Stewert 
Junior 

Fred Stoeckle 
Freshman 

Rori Stonebraker 
Junior 


Leanne Stookey 
Sophomore 
Stephanie Stultz 
Sophomore 
Denise Swing 
Freshman 
Michael Tash 
Freshman 

Brian Taylor 
Sophomore 


John Tomey 
Freshman 
Robert Tomey 
Junior 

Nova Tompkins 
Freshman 

Ann Toth 
Sophomore 
Christina Toulis 
Freshman 


Beth Trent 
Freshman 

Shelly Tush 
Sophomore 
Angela Uhl 
Freshman 

Marcell VanSickle 
Freshman 

Rita Vaughn 
Freshman 
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No more shyness 


tanding in front of large crowds may have 

seemed difficult for someone who described 
herself as being shy, but for Ellynn Shaw, 
Seymour junior, it was just one part of being a 
member of the cheerleading squad. 

“My mom and dad put me in cheerleading 
class because | was so shy. That’s the best thing 
they ever did,” Shaw said. 

Shaw started the cheering and chanting of a 
cheerleader as early as the fifth grade and has re- 
mained a cheerleader all through high school. 
As a senior at Warren Central High School she 
was elected as a varsity cheerleader, but her 
family moved to Seymour so she was unable to 
cheerlead. 

As a freshman at Ball State, Shaw tried out for 
the cheerleading squad. She was elected for foot- 
ball from approximately 40 girls. 

“Il was surprised my first year because some of 
the regulars didn’t make it,” said Shaw. The 
group was judged by former cheerleaders and 
some of the coaches’ wives. Shaw said their 
judgments “go a lot on appearance and _ per- 
sonality.” 

“The competition was hard because of the dif- 
ferent styles of cheering. 

“lve done it for so many years and | wanted to 
see what it was like in college,” she said. Last 
year, Shaw’s sophomore year, she was a football 
cheerleader and was a basketball cheerleader 
this season. 

“Basketball was really neat,” she said. The 
highlight of her career was “going to the MAC 


S Ellynn Shaw 


tourney because of the basketball players. They 
are all good athletes with good attitudes.” 

“This was the first time I’ve cheered for a team 
with a winning season,” she said. 

“IT enjoy meeting different people. I like to 
work with a unique group of people. They are all 
special,” said Shaw of the other cheerleaders. 

Shaw was also special to her colleagues. Scott 
Clifford, Arcadia senior and fellow cheerleader 
gave his impression of Shaw. 

“She’s a good cheerleader. She’s a funny girl 
and fun to work with. She’s the squad clown,” 
said Clifford. 

“We led the school but lots of times we end up 
being performers,” Shaw said. This type of per- 
forming appeared dangerous, especially during 
acrobatics and formations. 

“It doesn’t scare me because I’ve done it for so 
long,” said Shaw. 

Shaw said she was not planning on trying out 
next season because she would be _ student 
teaching. 

“I can’t be a cheerleader for the rest of my 
life,” she admitted. 

Shaw was a member of Alpha Chi Omega 
sorority and an SOC leader. 

“Ellynn has the ability to take what life has to 
offer and live it to the fullest. She amazes me 
with her ability to enjoy life,” said Stan 
Wellman, Decatur junior. Wellman was Shaw's 
cheerleading partner during football season. 

“She can’t do anything that won’t surprise me. 


You learn to expect the unexpected.” U by Jill 
Brown | 


PERSONALITY IS A BIG PLUS 
when it comes to cheerleading and 
Ellynn Shaw, Seymour junior, 
readily demonstrates her appeal. 


SATISFACTION IS DERIVED from | 
watching as well as from perform | 
ing for Ellynn Shaw 
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Christina Vitek 
Sophomore 
Vanice Wagner 
Freshman 

Lisa Warren 
Freshman 
Theresa Warren 
Sophomore 


Susan Watson 
Junior 

Wendy Welton 
Freshman 
Michael Werness 
Freshman 

Chad Weyenberg 
Freshman 


Mark Whirret 
Sophomore 
Richard White 
Freshman 
William White 
Sophomore 
Shelly Wiist 
Sophomore 


Sue Wilden 
Sophomore 
David Wilson 
Freshman 
Laura Wilson 
Freshman 
Robert Wilson 
Freshman 


William Wilson 
Freshman 
Ronnie Wolford 
Junior 

Tracy Wood 
Freshman 
Jeffery Wyckoff 
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Chuck Wyman 
Junior 

Mary Kay Zehringer 
Sophomore 

Kristin Zimmermann 
] 
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Michelle Zimmermann 


Freshman 
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Charlie Cardinal 


the red suit 


Doug Jones 
ore recognizable than Bracken or Bell, 


Charlie Cardinal became the symbol of 
the university. And the person inside the suit, 
Doug Jones, became a symbol of Charlie. 

Jones was a radio, television and motion pic- 
tures major with a theatre minor. He was very 
active in Mime Over Matter, the mime troupe, 
which he said helped him portray the mascot. 
Jones explained why he wanted to become the 
mascot. 

“IT couldn’t just sit and yell like a normal fan,” 
he said. “I wanted to do something more to back 
Ball State.” 

“I’m a loud person, but with my movements 
more than with words,” Jones said. Charlie was 
a distinctive part of the university, he said, and 
knew he would enjoy being the mascot. 

Jones said there was really no practice involv- 
ed for Charlie. The main thing was to get out 
there and just act “crazy.” 

“The padding makes you sweat a lot. But, in 
the end, it’s worth the work. 

“T hear such things as ‘You’ve got nice knees,’ 
which I guess is a compliment for a bird,” said 
Jones. 

Jones said Charlie Cardinal gave him the op- 
portunity to meet a lot of people he might not 
have met otherwise. One example he gave was 
the Cardinal Varsity Club. 

“Charlie is their son and I feel they are all my 
dads. They like to take care of me.” 

Charlie Cardinal appeared other places than at 
sporting events. Jones said he enjoyed ap- 
pearances at such places as grade schools, social 
events and nursing homes. 

Jones has been the basketball season Charlie 
for the past two years and he said he will miss 
the fun. He planned to work at King’s Island 
amusement park in Cincinnati, Ohio. He was to 
wear the white face of a mime, but the red outfit 
of Charlie would still seem more fitting. 0 by Pam 
Bales 
THE FACE BENEATH THE FEATHERS belongs 
Doug Jones. Jones, or Charlie Cardinal, takes a break 
after the game to sign an autograph or two 


IN ADDITION 


Personalities 


ANY COMFORTABLE PLACE seemed 
to be welcomed by students when home 
became too noisy and crowded. 


A ticket to abide on : 


No matter if you were fat, 
tall, short or small, Room 6 
had one for you. 

That one little piece of 
cardboard of pink or red, 
green or blue, was the one 
piece of paperwork that pro- 
ved one’s existence on cam- 
pus. The student I.D. card 
was as much a nemesis as it 
was helpful to some 
students. 

Without the 3%” by 24%” 
card, students could not be 
admitted to the _ health 
center, borrow a_ library 
book, attend a ball game, 
swim in the pool, check out 
an iron or cash a check. 
Some _ students speculated 
whether lavatories required 
I.D. cards to gain admit- 
tance. But the men in the 
yellow brick building had 
yet to go that far. 

Regardless of how an I.D. 
card inhibited student 
freedom, it was one per- 
sonal item that a student 
could call his own. 

Not that a person kept it 
with him all of the time, but 
that he kept it to himself 
most of the time. Even the 
most photogenic of students 
tended to take a disliking to 
the portrait camera in the 
Administration Building 

Nearly everyone found 
out with one glance what 
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graphic arts teachers have 
been preaching for years-- 
almost everything clashes 
with bright red. Needless to 
say, not many students 
were ready to order 8” by 
10” color glosseys of the 
their I.D. picture to send 
home. 

It was amazing how one 
camera and one 
photographer could take so 
many bad pictures of so 
many different people. 

But students weren’t the 
only ones troubled with 
reserving a pocket in their 
wallet for an I.D. Ad- 
ministrators, staff and facul- 
ty all had their chance to 
say “cheese” for the camera, 
also. And then it was only a 
matter of time before their 
names and _ faces were 
laminated for immortality. 

It was the opinion of one 
student that the university 
issue a generic I.D. card for 
the president since his desk 
changed nameplates so 
often. 

As if issuing identification 
for students, administrators, 
faculty and_ staff wasn’t 
enough, every automobile 
had to get its I.D. sticker. To 
the Traffic, Safety and 
Security Office nothing was 
sacred. 

These identifications were 


not at all as elaborate or flat- 
tering as student I.D.s, but 
no one could argue that 
these I.D.s were not perma- 
nent. It took many a razor 
blade to remove the tacky 
remnant from a windsheild. 

But no matter how unat- 
tractive or inconvenient 
parking stickers were, they 
were popular. The traffic of- 
fice issued 9,000 parking 
stickers for 3,000 spaces. 

No matter who you were, 
it was the I.D. that proved 
you belonged here. Losing it 
only meant replacing it, 
hopefully before the Friday 
night liquor run--if you 
were lucky enough to have 
one that said you were born 
before 1962. 

Without the I.D. card at 
Ball State, one might as well 
have been from Purdue. He 
would have gotten about the 
same reception. 

If the Residence’ Hall 
Association ever decided to 
allow pets in dormitories, 
the pets would probably 
need I.D.s, also. Why not? It 
means more revenue. 

If there was one thing ad- 
ministrators could agree on 
it was that it costs $6 to 
replace the familiar 3%” by 
2%” piece of cardboard. For 
only $6, a person could be 
somebody . | 


_ APLACE TO BE ALONE sometimes seemed difficult to find, but 
_ Jim Klinger managed to find a spot on an Elliot Hall upper balcony. 


Mike Yoder 


STUDENT I.D. CARDS seemed a 
necessity for Ball State survival. 
Without one, students could not 
cash a check, borrow a library book, 


swim in the pool or get into the 
Chug. 


Sue Wilden 


Eric Poppleton 


~ Beyond ordinary 


When an average, ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill Muncie resi- 
dent driving home _ from 
Warner Gear got stuck at the 
Scrample Light = ies nis 
pickup he wondered. As 
students crossed in front of 


his hood ornament he 
wondered just what the 
average, ordinary, run-of- 


the-mill student was like. 
But the question was not 
SUCKI@dal sil ples One to 
answer. 
The average student age 


might be about 21. But 
senior citizens crowded 
classrooms while’ Burris 


kids zipped across campus 
on moto-x bikes. 

The average student wore 
Levis, khakis, gym trunks 
and=:J.@.. Penney plain 
pockets. But some wore 
Calvin Klein’s, cutoff shorts, 


Izods and plaid flannel 
skirts. 
The ordinary student 


drank beer, and plenty of it. 
But some liked mix drinks 
and some never drank at all. 
While some students lived 
for “happy hours” and dac- 
quiri nights, others opted for 
a movie or television. 

Many students slept in 
Sunday and tried to recover 
from Saturday. But others 
rose early to attend church. 


Weekly Bible studies in hall 
study lounges were attended 
regularly. 

The average student wat- 
Gneel WEA Slab. General 
Hospital and The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show. But 


some preferred to read a 
good book. 

Students drove Fords, 
Chevys, Hondas and 


Subarus. Some rode Huffys, 
roller skated or jammed on 
the bus. Some _ walked, 
some thumbed, some jogg- 
ed. 

Some could eat a whole 
Domino's — single-handedly 
and had the spare tire 
around the middle to prove 
it. Others were slim and 
trim, ate yogurt and jogged 
three miles every day. 

Some studied every day of 
the week for at least an 
hour. Some waited until 
finals week and crammed. 
Some never studied at all. 

When the __ intersection 


finally cleared of the 
kaleidoscope of per- 
sonalities and the pickup 


drove through the McKinley 
and Riverside intersection 
the average, ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill resident realized 
there was no such thing as 
an average, ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill student. 
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SPECIAL PEOPLE make special groups and special 
friends. Organizations make it easier to meet, have fun 


and work together. 


a 
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Breaking an image 
cast in bronze 


eyond the usual academic pursuits of attending classes 
and doing homework, students deepened their in- 
volvements by joining clubs and _ organizations. 
Numerous interests brought together groups of students in 
everything from the Accounting Club to the Woody/Shales 
Hall Council. 
They varied in obvious ways--their interests and number 
of participants--but they also varied in prestige and the 


power of their leaders. 
Student Association President 


Michael Looper divided his time bet- 
ween a newly-decorated office in the 
student center and a newly-acquired 
winetasting job in Indianapolis. His 
hospitalization for a back injury and 
late registration for classes caused 
controversy, 2a. hazard for the 
organization in the public eye. 

The activities of two campus 
organizations made headlines. Both 
Delta Tau Delta and Lamda Chi Alpha 
received one year probations for 
alcohol violations. 

But while some organizations were 
in trouble, others were involved. 
Blood drives and philanthropic events 7 
were just a few examples of ways LONG NIGHT of skating and 

s : socializing is in store for the Skate-a- 
organizations helped the campus and _ 4., Ae MacRae a teek Week. 
community. 

Some organizations and their members _ received 
coverage of controversial issues, others kept a lower profile. 

They met, raised money, made friends and just had fun. 


Groups& 


liam E. Vanes 


Mike Yoder 
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A VISIT WITH FRIENDS on top 
floors of residence halls meant a 
trek up several flights of stairs or a 
conversation through the window. 


Home, while it 
may not have 
always been 
sweet, was always 
active. 
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At home ina 


Ball U. hotel 


ars jammed the parking 

lot and boxes and _ suit- 
cases were piled on the sun- 
heated sidewalk. It was the 
first day to move into the 
residence halls and hun- 
dreds of students began the 
long process of checking into 
the building and room that 
was to serve as home for the 
next nine months. 

As students entered the hall 
many were greeted by a 
blackboard which read simp- 
ly, “Welcome.” 

“Family” consisted of one 
person--a roommate. Most up- 
perclassmen and a_ few 
freshmen had already selected 
roommates, but for others, the 
roommate was a total stranger 
who had nothing more to offer 
than his hometown and ma- 
jor. 

Outside of the room, stereos 
blared and announced the ar- 
rival of the other paying 
guests. Within a few hours, 
old friendships were renewed 
and new friendships began. 

Mie OxesS wee iim, Wine 
bags, bundles, sacks and sat- 
chels were, too. They were pil- 
ed high in a room which was 
painted a dull brown, had two 
desks fastened securely to the 
wall and two beds with no box 
springs. This was home. 

Home, while it may not 
have always been sweet, was 
always active. The residence 
halls all chose different times 
to do things but, basically, 
they sponsored the same ac- 
tivities. The events may have 
been the same as the year 
before, but the themes and the 
time and effort put into them 
made the residence halls, if 
not more like home, at least 
more fun. 

While the halls did not 
sponsor nine months of non- 
stop fun, they did try to stay 
on top of seasons and holidays 
and promote their events 
when they were the most 


timely. 

Fall quarter saw a number 
of returning students, but it 
also saw the coming of a 
multitude of freshman, whose 
exteriors often presented them 
as calm, cool and sure, while 


their interiors were either 
shaking or in awe. 
In order to help the 


freshman overcome some of 
the newness to the halls and 
campus, the directors and 
staffs sponsored freshman 
mixers. The mixers were an 
extension of orientation as 


directors introduced 
themselves, their staffs, laid 
down the law, prompted 


students to meet one another 
and wished everyone a good 
year. Often times a friend or 
two was made and after the 
mixers ended, various groups 
of students hurried off to talk 
While munching on a 
Domino’s Pizza. 

Delta Tau Delta turned the 
second weekend of school in- 
to a juicy, seed-spitting, 
autumn-ripe time for residents 
to break out of the halls and 
enjoy the cool weather. Many 
halls sponsored participants in 
the Watermelon Bust and a 
few, such as Hurlbut, walked 
away with trophies. Hurlbut 
was awarded the best costume 
award for its M.A.S.H. 
costumes. 

Female halls all over cam- 
pus sponsored women for 
queens at Watermelon Bust 
and again for the _ biggest 
weekend on campus, 
homecoming. Besides spon- 
soring queens, the halls stuff- 
ed chicken wire for floats, sat 
on poles and topped the greeks 
in various competitions. 
Schmidt hall took top honors, 


however, by winning the 
CONTINUED 
SUPERSTARS COMPETITION 


gave residents a chance to break out 
of the halls and participate in an 
“Anything Goes” competition 
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Few of the par- 
ties were without 
alcohol, although 
most of the users 

got away with 
their delinquincy. 
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Ashley Award for homecom- 
ing participation for residence 
halls. 

Part of homecoming includ- 
ed parties and the residence 
halls had an ample supply of 
them. Few of the parties were 
without alcohol, although 
most of the users got away 
with their delinquency. Those 
who didn’t watched as their 
kegs were pumped dry down a 
shower drain or their bottles 
were emptied into drinking 
fountains. 

After homecoming _ the 
weather took on a chill and 
most outside activities came 
to a close and events commit- 
tees took the activities inside. 

Some activities did remain 
outside, however. Activities 
such as_ residence hall 


ICE CREAM SOCIALS gave Bob 
Elsea, a junior from  Swinford 
Hall, the chance to hand-dip ice 
cream for other hall residents. 


hayrides brought new couples 
out into the open for the first 
time as they joined other 
residents in throwing hay and 
decorating each other with 
straw and grass. The hayrides 
also seemed to last long after 
the horses were put to bed. 
Many residents could be seen 
the next day standing before 
mirrors slowly picking the 
yellowed strands from their 
hair and clothes. 

Halloween parties were 
another fall event. The halls 
were carefully trimmed with 
make-shift ghosts and goblins. 
The parties were rarely for col- 
lege students. Rather, they 
were sponsored for communi- 
ty children or their proceeds 
were donated to local 
charities. 
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Nancy Mever 
WHILE THE MONEY WASN’T 
real, residents, like Susie Cooper, 
Marion junior, seemed to enjoy the 
casinos. 


THE WAGONER HALL SPLISH 
SPLASH TEAM celebrates a vic- 
tory during On Campus Days. The 
event was sponsored by RHA. 


-* 3a. * e 
William E. Vance 


BRADY HALL. Front Row:Betty Rybolt, Melody Lolmaugh, Lee Ann Leve, Lisa Bamhower, Anne 
Brady, Tina Mathews, Freda Richardson, Julie O’Dea, Sherry MacKey. Second Row: Angie Burns, Lisa Bejin, 
Kris Zimmerman, Beth Quarles, Valarie Johnson. Back Row:Teri Grove, Dorie Graybill, Margaret Howard, 
Cindy Denney, Karen Hatke, Diane Shay, Brenda Mesalam, Ruth Quattren, Theresa Staab, Leslie 
Baumhower, Rhonda Arick. 


BRAYTON HALL. Front Row:Denise Johnson, Brenda Cox, Veronica Maxwell, Jennifer Gale 
Harrison, Sandy Bell Diane Watson, Loraine Huber. Back Row:Linda Berndt, Kelly Parks, Martha Esch, A 
Montgomery, Jackie Rowe, Lisa Jennings, Cindy Grove, Grace Kavanagh 


Sue Wilden 
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Residents may not have 
been the guests of honor at the 
parties, but they seemed to en- 
joy leading the children 
through haunted houses, 
listening to ghost stories and 
perhaps sharing a few stories 
of halloweens past with the 
children. Halloween did not 
pass without the residents 
joining in some of the fun, 
however. 

Trick-or-treaters mingled 
down the long corridors of 
doors. The dining service pro- 
vided pumpkins and knives 
and the residents provided the 
creativity to make  jack- 
o'lanterns which glowed with 
happy, sorrowful and wicked 
smiles when displayed. 

The students’ smiles soon 
faded, however, for the 
residents seemed to come to a 
stand still as students began to 
prepare once again for finals. 
In some halls quiet hours 
were posted. The residence 
halls soon quieted completely, 
however, as residents packed 


WINTER BROUGHT OUT THE 
HOLIDAY SPIRIT in hall residents. 
Cindy Schweizer sprayed the win- 
dow of her hall. 


Sue Wilden 


CHRISTMAS 
made residence halls seem more 
like home for many students. Many 
halls had Christmas trees. 


up what few things had to be 
taken home and hurried off for 
a week of food and family 
with Thanksgiving a few days 
away. 

Upon their return, the 
residents found that little had 
changed. The halls were 
perhaps cleaner, but, given 
time, they would be normal. 
In addition, a bulletin board 
proclaimed that there were on- 
ly eighteen school days until 
Christmas break. 

During those eighteen days 
the halls took on a greater 
brilliance as residents encircl- 


ed their windows with 
Christmas lights and 
decorated their rooms with 


what decorations they had. 
Noyer Complex turned 
decorating into a celebration 
and sponsored a “hanging of 
the greens” party. Boughs of 
evergreen were looped across 
the main windows and fake 
snow was sprayed upon the 
windows wishing everyone a 
Merry Christmas. 
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Sue Wilden 


DECORATIONS 


The students’ 
smiles soon faded 
however, for the 
residents seemed 
to come to a stand 
still as students 
began to prepare 
once again for 


finals. 


MANY HALLS SPONSORED 
ACTIVITIES which helped the 
Muncie community. Botsford Hall 


hosted a Halloween party 
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CROSLEY HALL. Front Row:Maryann Fander, Lisa Emberton, Dianna Royer, Judy Chaney, Mandy 
Furr, Lynn Hufford, Mariana Lombardozzi, Karla Krise, Sandy Walden, Candy Thomas, Laurie Downard, Terri 
Carpenter, Julie Blankenbaker, Kathy Klein, Maureen Reidy, Elizabeth Ann Hoffa. Second Row:Pat Johnson, 
Karol Whitcomb, Sandy Bowden, Suzanne Miller, Mary Scott, Deb Mayden, Betty McMans, Julie Runyon, 
Hilarie Girten, Patty Berkdoll. Third Row:Beth Ploughe, Julia Zinsmeister, Rhonda Reilly, Julie Delli Coli, Kris 
Boren, Amy Brattain, Robin Miles, Teresa Henderson, Luana Snow, Sherry Linn, Denise Price, Susan Myers 
Back Row:Marsha Ferguson, Toni Hazelwood, Kelly Kahn, Beth Dugan, Andrea Zeigler, Gayle Taddei, 
Frances Sanidas, Amy Miller, Debbie Mann, Judy Moyer, Lydia Hobson, Julie Waddell, Kathy Spencer, Kelly 
Burchman 


DAVIDSON HALL. Front Row:Nancy Kent, Shannon Ritchie, Kelli Davis, Julie Mayfield, Christine 
Hess, Kathleen Ross, Diane Carr. Second Row:Karen Fish, Jill Burdick, Lisa Braner, Patti Speakman, Jody 
Terrell, Terri Boyd, Penny Turner, Kate Rodgers, Elaine Hunterman, Jenny Jones. Third Row:Kim Flake, 
Theresa Keers, Connie Schrink, Lisa Alexander, Chris Williams, Diane Vojnovich, Susan Robbins, Tammy 
Tincher, Marla Pierce, Elizabeth Roempagel. Back Row:Regina Sears, Jean Winkeljohn, Sharon Jankowski, 
Cyndy Casteel, Suzy Alberts, Beth Clary, Vicki Cervinka, Karen Geier, Jill Casperson, Christi Schrink, Sarah 
Clayton 


THE BOTSFORD CHRISTMAS 
COFFEEHOUSE provided Sherri 
Mack with an audience. Cof- 
feehouses were held throughout the 
year to showcase student talent. 
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Noyer Complex and 
Johnson Complex gave 
students a chance to buy and 
sell their books perhaps more 
fairly and more cheaply than 
from the regular outlets. Some 
students got lucky and found 
the necessary books; others 
found nothing and wondered 
perhaps if they ever would. 

When the battle to find 
books ended at last, students 
became re-aquainted with hall 
life and the hundreds of 
neighbors that one shared a 
bathroom with. Wae 
Christmas break helped to 
ease the monotony of the halls 
but it was the kind of life that 
was easy to fall back into. In 
addition, the weather played 
havoc with students’ lives and 
trapped many of them on 
campus. 


ONE COMPETITOR MANAGED 
some breathing space during On 
Campus Days. The week of ac- 


The first snow, however, 
was a novelty and residents 
who had been asleep found 
themselves aroused and toss- 
ed into the snow. Make-shift 
sleds of plastic slid across the 
new fallen snow and the 
snowballs began appearing 
from nowhere. Residents who 
didn’t make it out into the 
snow often sat and watched 
their friends get coated with 
the cold, wet snow. The first 
snowfall was perhaps the most 
enjoyable, but the fun soon 
wore off and residents return- 
ed to the halls and peeled off 
their wet clothes while a bowl 
of chili awaited them in the 
dining service. 

The third week of January 
was a celebrated week for the 
residence halls. The 
Residence Hall 


Association 
CONTINUED 


tivities hoped to show students that 
residence halls were not just for 
sleeping. 


Students 
became re- 
acquainted with 
hall life and the 
hundreds of 
neighbors that 
one shared a 
bathroom with. 


Sue Wilden 
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The increase in 
the bad weather 
seemed to break 

students up. As 

the snow rose 
outside, tempers 
did also. 


Sue Wilden 
ON CAMPUS DAYS gave students 
more than just a chance to to break 
out of the halls for luaus, swimming 
competitions and dances. 
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sponsored the On Campus 
Days and hoped to promote 
the idea residence halls 
weren't just for sleeping . The 
week was one of contests as 
halls faced off against each 
other. Schmidt Hall began by 
winning the bulletin board 
contest and the housekeepers 
received flowers and gifts or 
enjoyed doughnuts and coffee 
provided by the residents for 
ine “Be Ime i  Wour 
Housekeeper Day.” 

Howick and Klipple halls 
took first place honors at 
Splish Splash, a contest of 
water-related events that at- 
tempted to help residents get 
to know each other. Later in 
the week the halls took dif- 
ferent directions and spon- 
sored speakers and dances. 
The week concluded as Scott 


Malcolm of Clevenger hall 
was named “Mr Residence 
Hiallaa 

While the residence halls 


had been sponsoring activities 
to bring students together, the 
increase in the bad weather 
seemed to break students up. 


WINTER’S HEAVY SNOWS and 
cold weather had no place in Wilson 
Hall’s beach party . Tropical fruits 
and drinks were made available to 
Zoe Cortopassi during the party. 


As the snow rose outside, 
tempers did also. Boredom 
became commonplace and 


many students longed just to 
talk to someone. 

Directors and staffs attemp- 
ted to take some of the 
boredom out of the weather. 
Halls sponsored coffeehouses 
at various times throughout 
the year, although the greatest 
number appeared during the 
winter quarter. Coffeehouses 
gave talented residents and 
other students a chance to 
display their abilities to their 
friends. 

As the boredom continued 
to settle in on students all over 
campus the halls began ad- 
ding more events to the calen- 
dar. Blood drives and canned 
food drives were sponsored. 
And workshops and sessions 
were devoted to everything 
from insurance and 
establishing credit to study 
techniques and career plann- 
ing. 

Later in the winter Schmidt 
Hall added a different type of 


party to their calendar as the 
CONTINUED 
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RESIDENCE HALLS have 
provided a home for students, but 
the room, for a large part of Kathy 
Danko’s and other student’s time 
was used for studying. 4 


may 
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The snow that 
continued to rise 
and the 
temperatures that 
kept falling did 
nothing for the 
residents’ spirits. 


Nancy Mever 


FOOSBALL OFTEN BECAME a 


studybreak, tension reliever or 
simply remained a game for many 
of the hall residents. Foos’ player, 
Alan Harshman, used the game as 
a pasttime. 


STUDENTS DONT ALWAYS 
study textbooks . Deb Musselmann 
joins her friends in a group bible 
study. Such studies were commonly 
weekly occurences on campus 
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sweatbands and plastic 
sunglasses appeared on 
students who supported the 
punk party. Ultra-sheen 
clothing and a multitude of 
new wave worshippers turned 
out. 

In other halls a different 
type of clothing helped to set 
the mood. Hawaiian print 
shirts and shorts of every type 
were donned as other 
residents took part in beach 
parties. While the palm trees 
weren't real and the sand was 
far from warm, the idea of 
celebrating a time and place 
where the weather was warm 
appealed to many residents. 


Unfortunately, reality 
returned to plague students. 
Midterms seemed to be far 


worse than they had ever 
been. The snow that con- 
tinued to rise and_ the 


temperatures that kept falling 
did nothing for the residents’ 
spirits. It seemed for a while 
that residents were forever 
trapped in the halls because of 
the weather. Those who ven- 
tured outside did not remain 
outside long because cars that 
would start wouldn’t move 
and it was far too cold to walk 


anyplace. 
Dances centered on the 
winter holidays of St. Valen- 
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EDWARDS HALL. Front Row:Michael Krammes, Steve Noller, Mike Jackson, Sam Golden, Mark 
Mauck, Ronald Salach, Charles Loney, Tom Frey, Jeff Mosier. Second Row:Chris McCleary, Norbert 


Danzebrink, Tom Selmon, Tony Mancini, Brad Martin, Greg Durbin, Don Marquardt, Jeff Jones. Back 
Row:Keith Wright, Tom Snyder, Rob Richardson, Ken Wood, Jon Breimer, Kevin Lotzgesell, Richard Rhodes 


ELLIOTT HALL. Front Row:Jeff Woolard, Becky Hendersoon, Sue Heath, Ellen Hockett, Karen 
Rolewski. Second Row:Tammy Sutton, Carole Busch, Terese Timmerman, David C. Holderread, Alice 
Owens, Diana Lucas, Li McClelland, Linda Sailor, Patricia Rose, James Ross, Hazel Johnson. Third 
Row:David Donnell, Mark Robillard, Cheri Silver, Steve Cook, Jerry Wistrand, Joe Rexing, Lorrie Walker 
Ruth Weyer, Colleen O'Connor, Mary Mack, Jewel Bell, KKellie Harris, Linda Fitz, Teri Hopper Fourth 
Row:Deanna Neidlinger, Lisa Traylor, Elizabeth Heckler, Dinah Jackson, Dan Hipsher, Jim Brown, Juilius 
Trammer. Back Row:James Knight, Scott Bartels, John Wagner, Barry Wolff, Dirk Douglas, Tom Doolittle, 
Mark Brooks. 


RESEARCH PAPERS WERE 
OFTEN ASSIGNED well in ad- 
vance of their due date, however, 
many students finished typing their 
papers shortly before class began. 
Brenda Webster finishes her typing. 


HOWICK HALL. Front Row:Don Kazmauk, Dale Andrews, Eric Anderson, Mike Lotz, Barry Roberts 
Mark Main, Dan Wisehart. Second Row:Steve Scudder, Eric Anderson, Steve McCue, Greg Godby, John 
Deering, Keith Reed, Ric Acup, Matt Clark, Tom O'Conner, David Dodson, Steve Higgins, Paul Henry. Third 
row: Mike LaDuke, Tom Maudlin, Phil Smith, David Swift, Dan Wagner, David Russell, Tom Thompson 
David Richey, Jahn Haberstroh, Roman Sawschuk, Steve Lyon, Jeff Bailey, Tom Boyntom, Bob Linderman, 
Alan Linderman, Alan Thompson, Steve Perry, John Schaller, Jerry Brinkworth. Back Row: Thomas Steuver, 
Jeff Grodey, Roger Clark, Leroy Warsham, Joseph Peterman, Jeff O'Brian, Mark Lemert, Jon Williams, John 
Mills, Gerardo Viloa, Frank Dunn, John Bixby, Michael Shreives, Larry Brown, Mark Nanney, Robert Crowe, 


Wally Feshenenko 


HURST HALL. Front Row:Bob Brewer, Jon Cotherman, Doug Culp, Brian Tite, Jerry Harrell, Dean 
Matel, Tom Philliops, Mark Thriveman. Second Row:Rick Ellington, Mark Warlaumont, Mark Cravens, Scott B 
Hudnall, Sr., Kent Williams, Wade Shields, Jerry Oswak, Mark Simms, Tim Smith. Back Row:Jeffrey Mc- 
Queary, Rick Smith, Douglas Hoover, Scott Brown, Keith Myers, Mark Hoogenboom, Brian Tearson. 
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tines) Day “and, St, Patrick's 
Day and brought some 
students a moment of relief. 
Others opted to attend more 
unusual types of events. Air 
Band contests and 
“unbeautiful pageants” drew 
people in and provided a dif- 
ferent type of entertainment. 

For residents who simply 
could not remain in the halls, 
winter did provide a few ac- 
tivities that they seemed to en- 
joy. Ski trips were often ar- 
ranged to give students a 
chance to escape from the 
halls and watch their friends 
slip, slide and roll down the 
slopes. 

Finals week returned and 
the week was usually a dread- 


THE TYPEWRITER often seemed 
like a student’s best friend when 
last-minute research papers were 
due for tomorrow’s class. 


ed event. Most students saw 
the week as a welcome relief 
from a winter that had been 
too long. During the week 
many halls had finals food 
parties. Pizzas, hamburgers 
and cokes were hauled in to 
the physically drained 
residents. Once fed, the 
students returned to study for 
their tests in the hopes of en- 
ding winter quarter a little 
sooner. 

Winter quarter did end at 
different times for students. 
Bags were packed — and 
students left their halls and 
headed for home or Florida or 
anywhere other than Muncie. 

When students returned to 
campus to begin the final 
eleven weeks, they found that 
winter had not ended with 
winter quarter. Snow con- 
tinued to bother students well 


into April. The snow soon 
CONTINUED 


Bags were pack- 
ed and students 
left their halls 
and headed for 
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Kathy Bedan 
SPRINGTIME WEATHER brought 
many students out of their homes 
and into weather that many 
students wondered if ever would ar- 
rive. 


MOUNTAINS OF SNOW 
freezing temperatures seemed to be 
momentarily forgotten by students 
during a pick-up football game 


and 


FA. Phillips. dr 
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On the lawns of 


the residence 


halls the hum of 


100 


fans could be 


heard while nets 
were strung bet- 
ween poles and 
the thump of 
volleyballs 
echoed off 
buildings. 
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disappeared, however, and the 
sun brought with it bikini-clad 
ladies and bare-chested gents 
dotting the lawns of the cam- 
pus. 

The spring time weather 
brought a multitude of events 
outside. On the lawns of the 
residence halls the hum of a 
hundred fans could be heard 
while nets were strung bet- 
ween poles and the thump of 
volleyballs echoed off the 
buildings. Stereos added to the 
noise and eventually studies 
were secondary to the sun. 

Spring quarter also gave 
students a chance to invite 
their brothers and sisters to 


stay with them. With the 
multitude of Little Kin 
weekends residents found 
themselves — sharing _ their 


rooms with more people and 
the floor became just a little 
more crowded. 

Mothers and_ fathers were 
also honored as halls spon- 


THE COOL GRASS of the quad 
provided a peaceful, relaxing at- 
mosphere for students to talk over 
the days events . 


sored parents’ weekends. 
Parents were treated to special 
programs devoted to them and 
they were given a chance to 
see where the money they 
were spending was going. 

Part of that money went for 
films that were shown in the 
lounges of the halls. 
Throughout the year the halls 
rented video tapes and discs 
and showed them to. the 
residents. The films, though, 
failed to attract many residents 
in the spring. Students opted 
to go outdoors and use any 
free time there. 

Residents took to studying 
outside,while games of frisbee 
and volleyball helped others 
to forget about classes, pro- 
fessors and books. Residents 
sometimes took advantage of 
the weather and began pack- 
ing sack lunches to be eaten 
on impromptu picnics. 

Directors and staffs were not 
alone in organinzing events 
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LOCKED SECURELY IN PLACE Rae 
during class, bicycles became an in- |— > «, Niet See 
expensive means of transportation : : mn “5S 
for students . A Se eS. 


KNOTTS HALL. Front Row:Kathy Jackson, Patti McGee, Kim Jackson, Susan Stevens, Tia Reni Blan- 
ton, Chris Nesbitt, Michelle Cave, Martha Lacy, Mel Sparks, Lisa Hummer, Renee Gehlbach. Second 
Row:Janet Owens, Evelyn Boor, Linda Toepfer, Sandy Smith, Jamie Buczek, Cheryl Singer, Amy Blann, Lin 
da Shay, Marianne Black, Robyn Gray, Lorraine Mundell, Debra Beackemyre, Kathy Lesch. Third 
Row:Hildred Biggs, Marla Carr, Christine Carey, Lora Rutherford, Teri Gibbins, Susan Cunningham, Lonette 
Harbison, Pam Kirkbride, Teresa Kummer, Penny Sautlman, Connie Wellman, Sara Riley. Back Row: Jennifer 
Wagner, Carol Montgomery, Barb Syler, Linda Settle, Diane Scott, Marcia Dunwiddie, Renea Rohrer, Laura 
Maryanski, Kris Lederes, Janet Hinena, Ruth Lambert, Marie Hipskind, Judy Munts 


ROGERS HALL. Front Row:Beth Thornburg, Brenda Gemmer, Diane Chapman, Carol Rohrer, 
Kathleen Gorman, Pam Hutton, Jan Schleinkofu, Sue Stambaugh. Second Row:Kathy Slaughter, Shirley 
Wetzel. Kim Gleason, Lori Featherstone, Laura Wilson, Liz Snyder, Toni Swiatowy, Brenda Sherk, Anita 
Brooks, Back Row:Donna East, Kathy Love, Tammie Drook, Carla Rightnour, Lona Lyons, Lisa Hammers, 
Melinda Bisel, Anita Goers, Kelly Martin 


Kathy Bedar 
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SCHMIDT HALL. Front Row:Bonnie Malouf, Curt Young, Tich Doty, Jeff Short, Ann Schafer, Chris 
Miller, Beth Dotson, Tamara Thornton. Second Row: Chris Rettig, Becky Butler, Lynn Harris, Teresa Holzer, 
Christy Craig, Mary Brockman, Michele Getzleichter, Troy Watkins, D. Miles. Back Row: Trudy Bunge, Bonnie 
Klopfenstein, Fred Avery, Sylvia Green, Cindy Luckey, Pam Wade, Kathy Gray, Barrie Zimmermann, Diana 
Smith 


SWINFORD HALL. Front Row: Kerry Lockwood, Donald Snemis, David Allen, Shane Sampson, Jesse 
Green, Dennis Dolehanty, Myron Larimer, Steve Wornhoff, DeWayne McNally, Ross Stroh, Stanton Lambert, 
Joel Surfus. Second Row: Gary Kwolek, Mike Schuttinga, Rob Drake, Charlie Bunes, Randy Karmolinski, Phil 
Senn, John Kaufeld, John Moore, Timothy Underhill, Tom Faessel, David Dalton. Third Row: David Walter, 
Doug Long, Pat Cassidy, Russ Drexler, Matt Lemmons, Karl Jonason, Kevin Fenton, Darin Bowlby, Darryl 
Brown, Steve Kerns, Tim Hanna, Tim Cleland, Timothy Andrews, Robert Wilson, Mike Meyers, Lamonte 
Kuskye, Gary Mohler.Fourth Row: Mike Rosenberry, Geoff Grimes, Francis Clyde, Scooter Sandoe, Jeff 
Kelsey, Lou Wedman, Paul Summers, Eric McKay, Larry Kauffman, Mark Ladd, Eric Deeter, Craig Brown, Jeff 
Wood, Steve Clark, Brett Ellison, Daryl Harris, Wilbur Ferkienmeir Back Row: Brian Peacher, Clay Martin, 
Harold Davis, Greg Getz, Jeff Wyckoff, Tom Hale, Mike Murray, Allen Herke, David Sadler, Mark Lyons, 
Kevin Colvin, Jeff Fordyce, Jim Morrison 


QUIET MOMENTS were shared by 
many couples during spring quarter 
as they seemes to realize the school 
year was coming to an _ end. 
Freshman Michelle Wagoner and 
Greg Storen relaxed in the Quad on 
a spring afternoon. 
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enjoyed by residents. Frater- 
nities and sororities also 
helped add things to do to the 
calendar of events. Delta Chi 
sponsored a pig roast which 
brought students out of the 
halls and to LaFollette Field. 
Spring was almost a com- 
plete reverse of winter and the 
“Muncie monsoons” that all 
students were used to rarely 
appeared. Rather, in the final 
weeks of school the campus 
was bathed in sun, which 
didn’t seem to bother anyone. 
The weather also prompted 


THE WINNING TEAM of Mark 
Kornmann and Randy Parker bat- 
tled Bob Elsea and Rob Ginder in 
Euchre as Paula Bracken watched. 


Nancy Meyer 


a Ball U. hotel cont. 


residents to join in on canoe 
trips sponsored by the halls. 
The weekends seemed to be 
ones of learning, too. Many 
residents found out who 
couldn't swim, who thought 
they could and how to turn 
canoes over. Many residents 
returned from the trips sun- 
burned. 
While some residents were 
canoeing, however, other 
residents had headed for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. King’s Island 
provided residents with the 
chance for one final fling 


CONTINUED 


HALL LOUNGES PROVIDED 
residents with games such as pool 
and foosball to help occupy their 
spare time or break time. 


Many residents 
found out who 
couldn’t swim, who 
thought they could 


and how to turn 
canoes over. 
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Residents who 
had never ridden 
rollercoasters 
found themselves 
strapped in the 
seats and wonder- 
ing when it would 
be over. 


= 
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before school was out. 
Residents who had never rid- 
den rollercoasters found 
themselves strapped in the 
seats and wondering when it 
would be over. In addition to 
the theme park, residents 
went to Cincinnati’s ballpark, 
Riverfront Stadium, for a Cin- 
cinnati Reds’ game. 

Once the rides were over 
and the last hot dog had been 
eaten, students returned to 
Ball State to begin packing 
their belongings in prepara- 
tion for the summer move. 
Mixed with the studying, 
students exchanged addresses 


and said goodbye to friends 
they might never see again. 

The year in the residence 
hall was certainly nothing that 
would be cast in gold, but the 
events and the memories that 
residents shared were. Besides 
living and having fun in the 
halls, students found 
themselves learning from the 
halls. They had lived with 
their friends for nine months. 


CONTINUED 


OVER 1900 RESIDENTS ARE 
HOUSED by Lafollette Complex. 
The Complex, sillouetted against 
the nightline, is reputed to be one 
of the largest residence halls. 


~~ ws 


TRANE HALL. Front Row:Deanna Dobbs, Cindy Sager, Lynne Meiyoo, Nancy Vandivier, Becky 
LeFavour, Sherry Popejoy, Elizabeth Smith, Sandy Dorman, Cindy Zimmerman, Donna Massey, Connie Alex- 
ander. Back Row:Michelle Mickelson, Denise Scheidler, Sharon Rose, Leigh Ann Gossman, Rita Sheveily, 
Rosie Sandoval, Sharon Craig, Mary Woodard, Kelli Christianson, Sandy Winiger, Cindy Parker, Gratia 


Doucette. 
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WOOD HALL. Front Row:Jean Lundy, Stephanie Stultz, Lisa Alexander, Sharon Pienta, Phylis Ann 
Green, Denise Gettig, Linda Brown, Rhonda Kuhn, Mary Ingram, Julie De Yarmon. Second Row:Betty 
Rybott, Rhonda Arick, Tamara Larmont, Tammy Jo Thompson, Diana Beard, Marshi Johnson, Katrina Carr 
Lisa Cox, Kim Cooley, Laurie Jones, Natalie Golloway, Jennifer Staggenbrig, Barbara Kellerhouse. Back 
Row:Debbie Schmidlapp, Kathi Purvis, Lisa Jordan, Dawn Van Meter, Susan St. Clair, Woodie Woodhouse, 
Angie Rabell, Sue Siekman, Judy Nelson, Sheryl Snelling, Melinda Wolf 


WOODY HALL. Front Row:Pamela Baranski, Shelly Tush, Cindy Thorne, Denise Elliott, Joanne Serg 
| Sa ee ea Amy Rentschler, Patie Gerrity, Stacy Boone, Jody Bushong, Mary Beth Maexner, Sue Miletf Second 
! F es , Row:Ruth Fulton, Kelly Donahue, Judi Robbins, Jenny Bush, Chris Dahlenburg, Jean Mahone Teri Mor 
| CASINO GAMBLING in the halls, DAVIDSON'S SUPERSTAR tgomery, Becky Cain, Carol Brown, Lori Jowscak. Back Row:Maria Heck, Nancy Gramling Kim West 


while it used no legal tender, gave TEAM released some precompeti- Elizabeth Andert, Mercades Newcomer, Michele Carey, Sue Cody; Pam Copenhaver, Liz Me anie Sims 
| residents, Sharon Jankowski and tion jitters at Beta Theta Pi’s 
Shannon Ritchie the chance to Superstar competition. 


participate. 
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They had grown close to their washing machines were rarely 


friends while others had _ available. 

grown apart. But for nine months, the 
When the last bag was pack-_ residence halls had _ been 

ed, the carpet rolled up, the “home.” 


As the year ended, and the 
time came to check out, cars 
again lined the sidewalks and 
the memories of a year were 
once again introduced to the 
cardboard and leather they 
had arrived in. Students seem- 
ed to exit the halls perhaps a 
little faster than they entered, 
perhaps wanting to leave hur- 


refrigerator emptied and the 
bunk beds torn down, the 
residents at last said goodbye 
to friends, neighbors and 
roommates. Names were peel- 
ed off the door and_ staffs 
okayed rooms and wished a 
good summer. 

The residence hall rooms 
were not comfortable to live 


in, the neighbors weren’t riedly or maybe wanting to 
always friendly and roommate and many failing to note the 
habits often clashed. Dining chalkboard sign that read 
service food never seemed simply, “Have a good sum- 
very appealing and _ the  mer.’’L by Greg Jones 


Nancy Mey 


BSU BASKETBALL’S CHARLIE 
CARDINAL, Doug Jones, took a 
break from the hardwood to par- 
ticipate in the Mr. Residence Hall 
contest. Jones’ mime act was part of 
his entertainment routine. 


‘ 


RESIDENTS WERE GIVEN the 
chance to gamble and, like Ed 
Ross, to act as croupies at the 
Casino Nights blackjack tables. 
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BALL STATE STUDENT STAFFS 
often made friends with students 
and staffs like Ann Whitsel also pro- 


vided entertainment for 
preschoolers during headstart pro- 
grams. 


Residence hall 
rooms were not 
comfortable to 
live in, the 
neighbors weren't 
always friendly 
and roommate 
habits often clash- 
ed. 


Sue Wilden 
THE MOVE OUT of residence 
halls for residents required floor 
staff Mike Armstrong to inspect 
rooms for cleanliness. 


__ 


Nancy Mever 


A policeman 
and a friend 


I: a room not larger than 
resident’s rooms, with a 
single name taped upon the 
door lived the staffs, the stu- 
dent staffs. Staffs were called 
by a number of names from 
profanity to friend. 

They policed the halls and 
attempted to help residents 
become friends. Often times 
what was attempted and what 
was accomplished were two 
different things. 

“Between some _ people 
there's always the name ‘staff.’ 
It's not that you’re above peo- 
ple in the hall; it’s just that 
they want to treat you with 
authority,” said Kevin Mc- 
Cray, Schmidt Hall staff. 

Other staffers found that the 
problem of being labeled 
hampered getting to know a 
staff as a friend. “Right away 
you re labeled ‘staff--he 
doesn’t drink; he doesn't 
smoke. I’ve always wanted 
people to see through that 
stigma,” said Lori Eller, Klip- 
ple Hall staff. 

While friendship may not 
have been acheived, respect 
often was. Part of this respect 
came through consistency, ‘If 
you're consistent and you 
treat everyone the same, peo- 
ple will repect you,” said Curt 
Crago, Howick Hall staff. 

Staffing included more than 
just making friends with the 
people that lived on one’s 
floor. Staffers were also ex- 
pected to devote part of their 
schedule to working at the 
hall desk and organizing, or at 
least working with, some of 
the programs in the hall. 

Lifestyles also changed once 
students became floor staffs. 
“Staffing has helped me relate 
to people more than I used to. 
It's hindered my personal life, 
though,” said Larry Brown, 
Clevenger Hall staff. 

While lifestyles may have 
changed, staffs often saw their 


main purpose was to be a 
friend to residents. Some staffs 
were thought of as policemen, 
while staffs saw themselves as 
a friend, a job which entailed 
more than policing. 

“When you staff, you’re a 
resident as well as a staff. 
You're also a friend, someone 
who’s there when a problem 
arises with your roommate-- 
drugs, boyfriends, girlfriends, 
the university, whatever,” 
said Crago. 

The policing end of the job 
included writing residents up 
who. broke rules, usually 
alcohol and visitation hours. 
“The first time you have to 
write someone up it’s hard, 
but it’s no big deal. The people 
you write up know its your 
job,” said McCray. 

While staffing was a job, it 
was not without benefits. Stu- 
dent staffs were not expected 
to share a room with another 
student and were given their 
room and board free with a 
monthly check for approx- 
imately sixty dollars. Staffing 


did have its restrictions, 
however. Students par- 
ticipating in varsity sports, 


student teaching or fulfilling a 
practicum were not allowed to 
staff. 


Benefits for the most part 
were not material. Rather, 
most students found — that 


meeting people was the most 
rewarding aspect of staffing. 
Often, staffs that remained in 
the same hall all year became 
friends with a number of other 
students and at the end of the 
year said goodbye as a friend 
and not as a staff. 

While the room at the end 
of the hall may have been oc- 
cupied a little longer than the 
other rooms, it had been oc- 
cupied by someone who had 
been a student, a staff and, 
hopefutly, a friend.C) by Greg 
Jones 


Nancy Meyer 
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WHISTLING HER APPROVAL, 
Sara Bodenmiller cheered for the 
Pi Beta Phi team during the 
watermelon toss event at 


Watermelon Bust. 


Mike Yoder 


“TI don’t think 
Greek life is for 
everyone. Ina 
sorority, you only 
get out of it what 
you put in it.”’ 
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Women living 
a**suite”’ life 


E. ntering college, a woman 
was introduced to many 
different aspects of college life. 
One part that may have been 
completely new to her was the 
Greek system. 

Sorority rush began the se- 
cond weekend at school and 
really hit a woman fast. Rush 
seemed the best time to see if 
the stereotypes that are 
sometimes heard have truth to 
them. It was a time to ask 
questions about what a sorori- 
ty really was and what it did. 

A sorority is an organization 
made up of different women 
who share a common bond 
and strive for common goals. 
This was what the majority of 
the sororities expressed as its 
feelings toward their purpose, 
plus the most stressed part of a 
sorority: individuality. 

The word “sorority” often 
brought to mind the 
stereotype of a group. of 
women with a main objective 
of social activities. Sororities 
also stressed scholarship and 
service projects. 

A sorority could have been 
helpful in getting involved in 
other campus organizations. 
“| think the Greek System at 
Ball State touches every facet 
of this college community,” 
said Sigma Kappa Heidi Bett- 
cher. 

Many women. saw. their 
sorority as a tool for learning. 
Developing their leadership 
and learning to work with 
others was good preparation 
for the future. “I feel I’ve 
grown 100 percent since I’ve 
been in a sorority,” said Jenell 
Knipstein, Fort Wayne junior. 
Knipstein said that something 
Senator Richard Lugar stated 
at Greek Week this year really 
hit home with her. “If you 
hold an office in a sorority or 
fraternity you will be able to 
handle 90 percent of what’s in 
life when you get out,” she 
quoted Lugar as saying. 


An advantage to being in a 
sorority was having 60 to 100 
women as friends. Friendship 
was an important part of 
sorority life that was strongly 
emphasized. 

Being a member of a sorori- 
ty involved much more than 
just going to parties, smiling 
and shelling out a lot of 
money. “I don’t think Greek 
life is for everyone. In a sorori- 
ty you only get out of it what 
you put into it. It has been 
very rewarding for me,” said 
Lisa Marsh, Pi Beta Phi 
member. 

Among the scholarship, ser- 
vice and friendships, adding 
ones’ individual personality to 
the entire group was the most 
stressed objective. 

It is an average of 80totally 
individual women working 
together toward a common 
goal. That is the definition that 
almost every sorority member 
described as their purpose. 
Community service and 
philanthropic projects boomed 
this year with successful par- 
ticipation in many different 
activities sponsored or co- 
sponsored by sororities. 

The first major campus ac- 
tivity rolled around with 
Watermelon Bust. 
Watermelon Bust was a fun 
festival full of unusual games 
that use watermelons. After 
this all-day affair, a party with 
a band was set up in LaFollette 
Field. All proceeds from this 
event went to Cystic Fibrosis. 
Alpha Chi Omega member 
Laura McMillin’ said she 
thought philanthropic projects 
were very important. “The 
community judges Greeks by 
what they do. That’s why we 
have to capitalize on our 
philanthropic projects and 


make them successful,” said 
Co ) 


WATERMELON BUST FOUND 
many sorority sisters dressed in 
uniform tee-shirts. 
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HOMECOMING BED RACE 
PARTICIPANTS had a variety of 
mascots adorning their beds. Alpha 
Phi's Laurie Walker surrounded 
herself with teddy bears in prepara- 
tion for the race. 


ALPHA CHI OMEGA. Front Row:Michelle McNeely, Deanna Donnell, Jean Ann Jedwabny, Vicki 
O'Connor, Sandy Cork, Laurie Brouwer, Mary Beth Franks, Cathy Keisler, Vickie Meister, Kathy Cox. Second 
Row: Carol J. Hansing, Amy Kotek, Julie Patrick, Kate Bentley, Betsy Rickel, Shelly Thompson, Karen 
McNeely, Kathryn Miller, Peggy Kyger, Diane Shay, Amy Dobosz. Back Row: Alison Minch, Judy Burton, 
Susan Kahl, Corky Bellile, Kelleen Hurlburt, Lisa Greenwald, Lynn Eberhart, Tracey Birch, Karen Hatke, Don 
na Small 


ALPHA CHI OMEGA. Front Row Peggy Marquardt, Annette Panesci, Lori Cripe, Tracie Blackburn, 
Polly Orrick-Alumni Advisor, Beth Greeson, Mendy Davis, Laura Slauson, Ana Sanchez, Tami Troyer, Renee 
Miceli. Second Row: Julie Anderson, Karen Nicola, Laura McMillin, Sue Meyer, Terry Belush, Lori Keisel, Amy 
Croker, Laura Stivers, Sandy Rzepka, Carol Downey, Kathy Bowersox, Nan Kleber, Melanie Bredestege. Back 
Row: Ellie Young, Judi Hensley, Shelly Horlander, Vickie Monroe, Kathy Wendell, Mandy Furr, Lynn Higf 
ford, Elaine Patterson, Chery! Schrock, Terri Thompson, Dee Sanderson 


ALPHA OMICRON PI.Front Row: Sandy Mattix, Karen Hall, Sherri Anderson, Amy Rumps, Shelly 


Wagoner, Linda Delladio, Peg Storkel. Second Row: Sue Battreall, Doreen Draper, Carolyn Vannoy, Rita 
Larch, Cindy Joers, Pam Pratt, Jeanie Ahlering. Back Row: Jenny Seal, Jennifer Harre, Marianne Metcalf, Lisa 
Boyer, Kim Burt 
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Mike Yoder 


McMillin. 
Alpha Chi Omega changed 
chapter advisers this year. 


McMillin said the two new ad- 
visers were the best thing that 
had happened during the year. 


With rush following 
Watermelon Bust so closely, 
many sororities soon had 


pledge classes and homecom- 
ing was not too far off. 

During homecoming, the 
newest addition to Ball State 
sororities, Delta Delta Delta 
was awarded the spirit trophy. 
“Enthusiasm is one of our 
greatest assets,’ said Vice 
President Melody Jackson, 
Rising Sun junior. 
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Delta Delta Delta member 
Joyce Russell said she was 
happy with the growth her 
sorority had accomplished, 
especially being only two 
years old. One of these ac- 
complishments was the plan- 
ning of a philanthropic event 
for next year. 

“We are working with 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraterni- 
ty on a type of Winter Car- 
nival. We have come up with 
a lot of fun game ideas, like sl- 
ed races, ice sculpting and 
cross country skiing,” said 
Russell. The money raised 
will go to Scholarship — for 


Women at Ball State Universi- 
CONTINUED 


With rush following 
Watermelon Bust 
so closely, many 
sororities soon 

had pledge 

classes and 
homecoming was 
not too far off. 


5 


PI BETA PHI’S SUITE became a 
stopping place for young women 
who were interested in pledging 
during sorority rush. Carole Busch 
acted as bartender for a night. 


HATS OF EVERY SIZE, shape 
and color were donned during 
Sigma Chi’s Derby Days. Rita Larch 
of Alpha Omicron Pi kept with the 
title of the week by wearing her der 


by. u 
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ALPHA PHI. Front Row: Cheryl Henderson, Roxanna Hart, Laura Dudley, Patty Winslow, Karen 
Detmer, Sandy Grammas, Nancy Adamson, Barb Wease, Kris Louden. Second Row: Kathy Casady, Jennifer 
Ferguson, Judy Flint, Teri Hines, Jodie O’Brien, Kim Allen, Susan Fike, Sheri Fowler, Jean Mitchell, Brenda 
Martin, Jan Stapinski, Terrylee Hatfield. Back Row: Treva Snodgrass, Cathy Norton, Sheri Springer, Marty 
Clemmer, Cara Jung, Susan Collins, Jacquelyn Smith, Rosie Wooddell, Chris Marshall, Sherry Flynn. 


ALPHA PHI. Front Row: Linda Prevosto, Barb Smith, Amy Rentschler, Kim Mann, Laura Ritchie, Laurie 
Walker, Violet Mangos, Kathy Hunt, Beth Engledow, Kathy Lomont. Second Row: Leslie Lewis, Donna Ogle, 
Debbie Baldwin, Alice Wolf, Theresa Burget, Jodi Reil, Jalene Noble, Darlene Wojda, Valerie Smith, Johnna 
Daniels, Kelley Bick, Toni English, Joni Thomas, Judy Greene. Back Row: Angie Keeton, Nancy Moeller, 
Leigh Berline, Lori Elliott, Amy Boyle, Kelly Springer, Jill Moore, Jan Weber, Lynne Anderson, Kelly Cornell, 
Jill Larimore 
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sed 


Eric Poppleton 
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ty. 
After homecoming it was 
time for Derby Days, an event 
sponsored by Sigma Chi 
Fraternity. Derby Days 
featured good-natured com- 
petition between _ sororities. 
The first place trophy went to 
Pi Beta Phi sorority. 

Pi Phis seemed to be on a 
winning streak throughout the 
year. They also won the first 
place division of Greek Week 
as the “Most Greek-oriented 
Sorority.” This was the second 
year they received this award. 

“Tt is a real honor to receive 
the award, but it was even 
more exciting the second time 
around,” said Lisa Marsh, 


social chairman for Pi Beta 
Phi. 

“Pi Phi Plunge is in its third 
year and we are really happy 
with its success,” said Presi- 
dent Lori Bailey, Indianapolis 


FRATERNITY LAWNS WERE the 
sight of Cathy Coast’s preparation 
for the sack race by Deanna Wit- 
skens and Julie Jackson. 


junior. Pi Phi Plunge was an 
event that centered around 
water games. The money they 
made went to their national 
philanthropic, Arrowmount, a 
school in Virginia. 

Every sorority on the cam- 
pus worked in some way with 
service projects, either for 
Muncie or their own national 
philanthropic. But one sorori- 
ty made outstanding contribu- 
tions to many _ different 
services--Delta Sigma Theta 
Sorority. 

Their first project, Jabber- 
wock, hit the campus in the 
fall. 

It was a dance where all of 
the sororities and fraternaties 
were invited to compete in 
linedancing competitions. The 
proceeds raised were put into 
a scholarship awarded to an 
outstanding high school 


graduate in Muncie each year. 
CONTINUED 


SPONSORED BY DELTA TAU 
DELTA, the watermelon bust 
relays required skill in carrying the 
melons across Lafollette field. 


Every sorority 

on the campus 
worked insome 
way with service 
projects, either 
for Muncie or 
their own national 
philanthropic. 
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The crowning of 
queens was a very 
large portion of 
sorority life. 


q9oOL id 
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President Debra Smith, In- 
dianapolis senior, said other 
services included a collection 
for the United Negro College 
Fund, Thanksgiving baskets 
for the needy in town and 
usually a special project each 
month. 

Dana Childress, president of 
Alpha Kappa Alpha, said her 
sorority worked by the motto, 
“Service to all mankind.” 

Mistletoe Mania was one of 
the projects AKA supported to 
project its motto. This was a 
Christmas dance which raised 
money to make Easter baskets 
to give to local needy. AKA 
also involved itself this year 


with publicity for Unity Week 
and took special pride in that 
member Daphne Minnelfield 
placed first-runner up in the 
Miss Black Ball State Pageant. 

The crowning of queens 
was a very large portion of 
sorority life. Several service 
and philanthropic events took 
time to stage voting, balloting 
and selecting a representative 
queen for the year. Candidates 
for the many social event 
queens were sponsored by 
campus organizations. 

This year Chi Omega Sorori- 
ty and Beta Theta Pi Fraternity 
reigned over the the annual 
Superstars competition. The 


William E. Vance 


MUSIC RECHECKING and instru- 
ment preparation are part of last 
minute checks before the Variety 
Show. 


CHI OMEGA. Front Row: Jennifer Stein, Beth Wells, Susan Allen, Stacy Webb, Karyl Schmidt, Amy 
Tatay, Carol Hagans, Jackie Radpour, Kathy Newnam, Deborah Tallman, Laurie McKown. Second Row: Don- 
na Carr, Karlee Thornton, Tara Silcox, Donita Manson, Sherry Cazangiu, Tee Pazitney, Diane Hendrickson, 
Carla Stauffer, Joan Riley, Julie Perry, Marian Reece. Back Row: Monica Newell, Julie Hatke, Ronda 
Hamaker, Teresa Amonett, Traci Snipes, Kelly Hendrickson, Barb Norwalk, Sonia Spiker, Maria Zilm 


William E. Vance 


CHI OMEGA. Front Row: Carrie Hendrickson, Julie Rinehart, Mary Nommay, Melissa Guyer, Cindy 
Dargo, Tracy Clevenger, Cathy Lee, Jan Hunter, Kristi Carpenter, Amy Echsner. Second Row: Kay Stephens, 
Kristen Faust, Mary Ann Minichillo, Minna Hallcom, Julie Eckert, Ann Pilotte, Lisa Knauss, Susie McNeely, 
Jackie Moeller. Back Row: Jane Conway, Jeanne Christenson, Cathy Driscoll, Laurie McKown, Deborah 
Tallman, Karen Myers, Christine Yockens, Julle Schrier, Darcy Wiseman, Janet Witucki, Shelly Marcus 


William E. Vance 


PARTICIPANTS CHECKED UMPIRES EVEN FOUND TIME for 
rollerskates during Skate-a-thon respite during Superstars competi- 
which helped greek and other tion which gave students a chance 
organizations to raise money. to compete for fun. 
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The theme of the 
social event was to 


stage a mock 
wedding with the 
organizations in 
attendance. 
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event placed competitors on 
an obstacle course resembling 
the dual course on the ABC- 
TV event. Money raised from 
the competing organizations 
was donated to the Big Brother 
and Big Sister program of 
Delaware County. 

For the third consecutive 
year, Chi Omega won the 
Bike-a-thon tricycle competi- 
tion for women. The women 
this year also participated in a 
joint-effort party with Sigma 
Chi Fraterity. 

The theme of the social 
event was to stage a mock 
wedding with the two 
organizations in attendance. 


TEAM WORK AND SISTERHOOD 
SEEMED to be synonamous with 
tug-a-war competitions. The sorori- 
ty sisters attempted to keep 
themselves out of the mud, which 
many participants experienced. 


PLEDGES ATTEMPTED to im- 
press sororities while sororities and 
respesentatives like Kim Arnold, Pi 
Beta Phi, hoped to sway the best of 
the pledges to their organization. 


The “wedding party” included 
the essentials of a_ bride, 
bride’s maids, a groom, ushers 
and the most basic necessity-- 
nee 

The traditional Valentine 
heart-shaped suckers were 
sold by Alpha Phi sorority as a 
philanthropic activity for the 
American Heart Association. 
The Muncie Optimist’s Club 
recognized the Alpha Phi’s 
work for the heart fund by 
presenting them a plaque in 
appreciation for raising the 
most money. 

President Patti Wislow said 


that along with the progress 
they have had with the heart 
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THE MEMBERS OF CHI OMEGA 
dressed themselves in “super” out- 
fits which didn’t seem to help one 
member as she jumped to see how 
her teammates were faring. 


DELTA DELTA DELTA. Front Row:Connie Gill, Wendy Copenhaver, Jill Burris, Annette Beltrame, 
Rita Mitchener, Kathy Fleming, Laura Kochler, Diane Andrysiak, Cathleen Gast, Brenda Noel, Lee White, 
Denise White. Second Row:Kellie Heyman, Patty Stow, Melody Jackson, Jana Ebeling, Dianne Stis, Gina Kra- 
jewski, Rebecca Northern, Lynn Kestle, Lori Spilker, Katherine Winkler, Kathleen Flanigan, Jane Kern, Karen 
Preston, Paula Chapman, Sharon Mazarek.Third Row:Dorie Graybill, Teresa Brown, Jody Hobbs, Dawn 
Scofield, Lisa Juillerat, Sharon Mead, Susan Boldt, Mary Adams, Cheryl Warner, Beth Lamberson, Debbie 
Adams, Nancy Clawson, Julie Roth, Becky Hostetler, Lee Ann Riecke, Julie Jackson, Joyce Russell, Susan 
Prifogle, Lisa Larch, Nancy Sheriff. Fourth Row:Sara Stoner, Laura Matyi, Joni Lewis, Jodi Milto, Jenny 
Baker, Suzy Lumley, Jane Peters, Kathy Leimer, Kathy Rosenbrock, Kim Grabes, Donna Robin, Penny 
Dollens, Laura Kunce, Chery! Allender, Mary Fedewa, Lisa Fee 


DELTA GAMMA. Front Row:Kathryn George, Jenee Dyer, Beth LaFollette, Tamara Schenkel, Shari 
Spilker, Renee Rice, Elizebeth McGinnis. Second Row:Kathy Lau, Shelly Quirk, Laura Reece, Debi Blaugrund, 
Sharon Vaughn, Joni Mitchell, Robin Miles, Paula Crose, Glenda Kennedy. Third Row:Peggy J. Moon, Josette 
M. Glon, Suzanne Morse, Pamela Wood, Lisa McClusky, Julie Moran, Nancy Horwedel, Laura C. Fahey, 
Joyce Hutton, Carol Wright, Judy Heim, Diana Nickler. Fourth Row:Lisa Jarrett, Martha Francis, Anne 
Powers, Robin Morrison, Sandy Eppert, Julie Johnston, Meg Dipert, Trina Trumbo, Jeanette Burns. Back 
Row:Cathy Coffman, Julie Crosby, Sheryl Lovell, Lisa Dyar, Lynda Barrett. 


Poi 


DELTA ZETA. Front Row: Lois Howsare, Bonni 
man, Lisa Jamison, Nancy Packard, Sharon Peltier, Sara Gill, Carol Terpstra, Ker 
Row: Linda Shay, Debra Rivers, Kristin Qualkinbush, Jackie Hayes, Susan P. Snyder, Jane Bostwick 
Marianne Dugan, Joann Johnson, Beth Harsh, Beth Ann Schumm, Tanya Wat Back Row: Ho 
Anne Gibson, Natalie Pearce, Wanda Marsh, Lora Brown, Diane Sawa, Janice Dunsford, Kir 
Beth Miller, Julie Oberlies 


e Risinger, Connie Hines, Kris Z 


Mike Yoder 
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Parties with 
fraternities were 
a mainstay of the 

sorority life at 
Ball State-- 
whether or not the 
party was held 
with a Ball State 
Fraternity. 
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living a “Suite” Life cont. 


fund, the Alpha Phi’s tried this 
year to — strengthen the 
academic portions of their 
sorority life. This year Alpha 
Phi placed an extra effort on 
improving chapter  scholar- 
ship. 

The redecorating of its suite 
was the goal set this year for 
Alpha Omicron Pi Sorority ac- 
cording to sophomore Dena 
Mcelheny. She and her sisters 
were awaiting their return in 
the fall when the renovation 
will be completed. 

AOPi sponsored the winn- 
ing Watermelon Bust queen 
candidate this year--Brenda 
Lambright. 

When spring came to the 
campus, the annual Spring 
Sing competition consumed 
the time of many sororities 
months before. The event 
presented the opportunity for 
campus organizations to show 
off their singing and dancing 
talent--or lack of. The winners 
of the Greek competition this 
year were the combined 


FOR INTERESTED WOMEN 
Rush information hours were 
scheduled and participants were 


often given the chance to snack. 


talents of Sigma Kappa Sorori- 
ty and Sigma Chi Fraternity. 

Competition-wise, Sigma 
Kappa had equal success in 
the Watermelon Bust games 
and Campus Chest. 

Aside from participating in 
the tradional events of the 
year, Sigma Kappa sponsored 
an unusual philanthropic this 
year for the Maine Seacoast 
Mission. In this event, dorms 
competed to see who could br- 
ing in the most household ar- 
ticles such as books, clothes 
and toiletries. They then sent 
these to the mission where 
care packages were made up 
and sent to people on secluded 
islands located off the coast of 
Maine. 

Parties with fratenities were a 
mainstay of the sorority life at 
Ball State--whether or not the 
party was held with a Ball 
State fraternity. This year Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta was invited to 
attend the Grand Prix of Pur- 


due University by its chapter 
of Alpha Kappa Lambda frater- 


CONTINUED 


Dale Pickett 
MUD IS PERHAPS the only risk at 
Theta Xi’s Tug of War. Most con- 
testants expect a meeting with the 
guk and many anticipate it 


+ “Re . 
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KAPPA ALPHA THETA. Front Row:Joy Becknell, Kris Southworth, Suzy 


Forth, Stacy Deig, Karen 
Schafer, Judi North, Joan Servais, Dale Orr, Betsi Boyer, Pam Templeton. Second Row: Jill Johnson, Carri 
Wallaker, Nancy Pickard, Rhonda Erickson, Ann Diebolt, Maureen Fahey, Gail Massey, Cindy McKinney, Jane 
Hampton, Erin Sears, Diane Zinn, Kathy West, Cyndy Culler, Angie Goddard. Back Row:Nancy Loftin, Lori 
McDaniel, Kim Evanyo, Sharon Mueller, Tracy Overfield, Lynn Bell, Julie Miller, Kim Cripe, Anne Gerhardt 
Lu Ann Brookie, Jeanne Amos, Karen Hartman 


a en Fpl ges, * ; ViERiee 
— ae tie * etal egies PHI BETA CHI. Front Row:Dee Garrison, Janet Quinn, Laura Croner, Victoria Vlaskamp. Back 
: =. $8 eee =| Row:Nola Miller, Julia Kater, Kathi Vogt, Gretchen Snyder, Jo Linda Meie 


Pl BETA PHI. Front Row:Alice Bradley, Teresa Cunningham, Caroline Dennisor Tiffy Bordeux, KiK 


Bordeux, Allison Bordeux, ‘Spike’ Lebowitz. Second Row:Tina Hudson, Julie Salrin, Melinda Standard 
Denise Deckard, Karee Cooh, Cindy Rody, Darlene Rhea, Judy Ogle, Carol Douglas. Third Row: Kim Arn 
Kim Bird. Lori Good, Sara Bodenmiller, Gail Greider, Lori Voorhees, Cindy Helman, Kathy Corcorar Del 
Cuthbert. Carole Busch, Cathy Laker. Back Row:Christie Klem, Ellen Elliott, Katie Williams, Cheryl Sa 


Angie Eggers, Kelly Myers, Lin Creech, Kris Bowen, Diane Ray, Cheryl Wilburn 


Eric Poppleton 
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nity. The Kappa Alpha Theta 
social chairman, Barb Doerfl- 
inger, said that the Purdue 
fraternity went out of its way 
to extend a welcome to the 
Ball State delegation by fur- 
nishing everything . 

Doerflinger said this was a 
memorable event of the year, 
but it took a back seat to the 
chapter's having received the 
top spot for campus sorority 
grade point averages. 

The Children’s Museum of 
Muncie was the site of philan- 
thropic endeavors for Kappa 


Alpha Theta sorority. The 
Thetas hosted parties for 
children who toured’ the 


museum on Saturdays. 

The campus popularity of 
Frisbee aided as a catalyst to 
this year's new Delta Gamma 
Frisboree. Vice-President Pam 
Wood was pleased with its 


success. The profits the 
chapter raised from_ the 
Frisboree and _ its annual 


Beautiful Eyes contest went to 

the Indiana Society for the 

Prevention of Blindness. 
Indianapolis may be known 


Mike Yoder 


COMPETITION AMONG GREEKS 
provided a chance to strengthen 
friendships that began when the 
women pledged. Often times the 
women found roommates and close 
friends in their sororities. 


DERBY DAYS GAVE GREEKS 
the chance to participate in events 
ranging from chugging contests to 
sack races. One sorority sister nears 
the end of her race. 
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for its patronage of amateur 
sporting events, but Alpha 
Sigma Alpha sorority saw to 
the development of the 
Special Olympics program for 
Muncie and the surrounding 
communities. The event stag- 
ed athletic competitions for 
children with handicaps. 
Chapter President Karen Doll- 
inger credited the program as 
being a most worthwhile ex- 
perience, hard work, but fun 
for all involved. 

Another athletic event spon- 
sored by Sigma Sigma Sigma 
called for a turnabout of the 
annual Bike-a-thon event. The 
event, Sigma Switch, seated 
women in four-team-member 
bicycle riding, while men 
competed in the tricycle race 
event. This was the first year 
Sigma Switch was sponsored 
soley by Sigma Sigma Sigma. 
Proceeds from the event were 
presented to the pediatrics 


wing of Ball Memorial 
Hospital. 

The campus chapter of 
Delta Zeta ‘went national” 


this year in that photos of its 


homecoming bed race team 
and float were published in 
the sorority’s national 
magazine. 

Ball State was home to 14 
sororities, yet not one sorority 
house existed on campus. Due 
to university legislation, 
sororities may convene in 
rented suites housed in 
women’s residence halls. The 
suites were as diverse as the 
personalities of the women 
who met in them. 

In order to remain as an of- 
ficial campus sorority, na- 
tional chapter and university 
legislation emphasized the 
performing of philanthropic 
and social service projects. So 
in order to retain a sorority 


charter, philanthropics were 
developed and executed. 
Campus sororities, 


however, looked beyond the 
rule and saw a chance to aid 
others in the money-raising 
activities. The women _ also 
saw their public — service 
records as a demonstration of 
renouncing the “sorority girl” 
stereotype.L] by Pam Bales 


Due to universi- 
ty legislation, 
sororities may 
convene in rented 
suites housed in 
women’s 
residence halls. 
The suites were 
as diverse as the 
personalities of 
the women who 
met in them. 


William E. Vance 


An image 
to overlook 


“Sorority Sue, the little rich 
girl’--everybody knows the 
kind. Well, the problem was 
too many people didn’t actual- 
ly know the kind; they just 
thought they did. 

Sorority stereotyping was a 
big problem that many girls 
had to learn to handle. “Snob- 
by” and “Preppie’”’ were just a 
few of the more polite names 
used to describe sorority girls. 

Stereotyping began almost 
immediately for the freshman 
girl who decided to go through 
rush. 

“| thought they (sorority 
girls) were  stuck-up and 
thought they were better than 
everyone else,” said Rachel 
Whistler, Grand Rapids 


freshman. Whistler said she 
changed her mind after going 
through rush. 

“IT couldn’t believe the has- 


sle I started getting from peo- 
ple. Everyone assumed | 
would change because I was 
Greek, but I didn’t,” she add- 
ed. 

Kris Gravelle, an Elkhart 
freshman, said she found it 
hard to accept the way people 
would react when they found 
out she was Greek. 

“Everything would be fine 
in a class until | would wear 
my letters. A lot of people 
would just clam up and | 
would have to work harder to 
get them to accept me for me,” 
she said. 


“| think the main problem is 
the people who stereotype 
sororities don’t understand 
them and often don't know 
the organization,” said Laurie 
Brouwer, a Syracuse 
sophomore. She said she had 
heard a lot of criticism stating 
sorority girls only run around 
with their sisters. She said she 
maintained close friendships 
both in and out of her sorority. 

The yich girl) syndrome 
seemed to be one of the more 
typical labels slapped on 
sorority girls, but the truth 
showed differently in many 
cases. 

“) fave friends in about 
every sorority and | know too 
many girls who work hard so 
they can meet their financial 
obligations,” said Kelly Sitko, 
Ft. Wayne junior. 

Although Sitko was not in a 
sorority, she said it was not 
right to judge a girl just by 
what she was involved in. 

Dave Scott, Gas  Cily 
freshman said, “I am greek 
and I can see the stereotyping 
in sororities, but I see it more 
on the group level than with 
the individual.” Scott said he 
could see certain reputaions 
develop from the way some of 
the girls acted. 

Indianapolis junior Denny 
Hallam explained what he 
considered the best way to 
judge . 

“It depends on the girl.” 
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SIGMA KAPPA. Front Row:Cathy Martin-Treasurer, Renee Stutzman-Pledge Educator, Chery! Penrose- 
Vice President, Heidi Bettcher-President, Amy Knudson-Second Vice President of Membership, Caro! Weikel- 
Recording Secretary. Second Row: Michelle Davis, Michele DeSimone, Cindy Adams, Sheryl! Rice, Tami Poole, 
Becky Anderson, Beth Smith, Lisa Sisinger, Amy Facklam, Patti Spain, Cindy Cross. Third Row:Leta 
Willavage, Kim Saylor, Vicki Hazinski, Lynda Brown, Susan Tancock, Laura Olson, Lea Ludwig, Nancy Goss, 
Tammy Scoggins. Fourth Row:Raquel Whisler, Fara Reynolds, Lorri Moore, Michelle Winegardner, Julie Van 
Olden, Jo Ellen Horney, Shelley Hasrett, Susan Taylor, Sherri Jackson, Karen Ehrlich. Back Row: Angel Cor- 
ticelli, Janice Nichols, Jennifer Lawton, Connie Snyder, Cathy Howard, Chris Lambert, Toni Meyer, Laurie 
Schmidt. 


SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA. Front Row:Kim Knutson, Pam Gottlieb, Jean Rosenblatt, Libby Heacox, Lori 
Herbst, Dawn Flake, Kelly Wiseman, Sharon Stupay, Cheri Fancher. Second Row:Kim Miller, Nancy Elbert, 
Jeannie Hebermehl, Laurie Anson, Linda Chaney, Janell Knipstein, Sherie Decker, Laurie Fenske, Kelly Up- 
dike, Elizabeth Rutkoski. Third Row:Judy Marsh-Chapter Advisor, Rebecca Neal, Jean Schaller, Judi Brown, 
Lee Ann Badger, Cindy Quitasol, Susan Alexander, Anne Celleghin, Toni Noland 


SIGMA SIGMA SIGMA. Front Row:Jane Wheeler, Sheila Rudicel, Marlie Geer, Jan Gibson, Leslie 
Nay, Melissa Fischer, Jill Baas, Marcia Cutter, Susan Smith. Second Row:Lynn Korell, Liz Studor, Amy Reece 
Kasia Doane, Antoinette Morgano, Kelli Tracy, Lisa Mucker, Kathy Ysung, Kay Martin. Third Row:Patty 
Barkdoll, Beth Berdelman, Cindy Wiseman, Julie Knose, Michelle Banashak, Diane Holmgrain, Beth Gottlieb, 
Cindy Mave, Bonnie Fisher. 


ONCE ON STAGE the per- 
formance is the most important ele- 
ment. Backstage, however, per- 
formers combed, curled and brush- 
ed their hair in preparation for their 
stage show. 
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Rush was the 
first step in 
becoming a 

member of some 


of the 


most con- 
troversial 


organizations on 
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campus. 


Riverside’s 


social 


W alking into a frat- 
ernity house and staring 
at a crowd of strange faces was 
only the beginning. Rush, it 
may have been enough to in- 
timidate some. If that did not 
do it, maybe the pledging did. 

But, for those that stuck it 
out, they became a part of the 
Greek sector. They became 
friends. They became 
brothers. 

Rush was the first step in 
becoming a member of some 
of the most controversial 
organizations on campus. 
Fraternities were constantly 
the focal point of criticism by 
both the non-greeks and the 
Muncie community. But the 
ridicule didn’t stop them from 
carrying on business as usual. 

And business as _ usual 
meant quite a bit. Fraternities 
were primary organizers for 
many campus events for both 
Greeks and _ independents. 
Fraternities supported several 
philanthropic activities. And 


FRUIT WHICH HAD BEEN 
TOSSED, and broken during 
“Bust” competition was eaten by 
Rob Fowler and John Fry. 


row 


Riverside Avenue and _ fun 
became synonomous in the 
social lives of many. 

Rush was a function that 
was not taken lightly. The 
men of the fraternities went all 
out to impress their prospec- 
tive members. Houses were 
cleaned, painted and 
decorated. Signs were posted, 
flyers were passed out and ads 
appeared in the Daily News. 

There was constant chatter 
and talk about what frater- 
nities were good and what 
ones were poor. The houses 
were scrutinized from the ex- 
terior and potential pledges 
wondered what went on in the 
interior. 

There was pressure from 
non-greeks. Old friends felt 
abandoned or rejected when a 
hallmate decided to pledge. 
“Preppie’ was one of the nicer 
terms Greeks were called. But 
still, there was a lure, an in- 
terest, a curiousity. 


And the fraternities attemp- 
CONTINUED 
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BALLOONS SEEMED TO BE 
easier to tackle than watermelons 
as one was stuffed up Jeff Rattray’s 
sweatshirt at Watermelon Bust. 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA. Front Row:Brent Harris, Gary Fenter, Jim Davidson, Steve Hyman, James 
Myers. Second Row:Daniel Sparling, Jeffrey Fry, Robert King, Gonzo Kim, Peter Young, Louie Cavalllo, 
Richard Salzman, Don Humbert. Third Row:Tom Beyrer, Ron Reim, Alan Zmyslo, Stephen Geschke, John 
Moses, Allen Simmons, E. Jay Hollingsworth, Robert Cornell, Dave McNance, Jim Camp, Jon Lansdell 
Fourth Row:Steven Bullington, Eric Rody, Gene Czaplinski, James Gregory, Frank Hatcher, Greg Mackey, 
Randy Reed, Jim Funk, Ned Green, Terry Skee. Back Row:Paul Dunsford, Tim Willits, Jayus Boeldtus, Tim 
Ringlepaugh, Richard Boyles, Dan Kanzler, Greg Kleine, Steven Gray, John Czaplinski, Brian Hutchens, Doug 
Reed 


DELTA CHI. Front Row:Brian Dunham, Doug Barnhill, Roy Rodriguez, Jeff Stein, John Fry, Keith Waltz 
Tom Ruocco, Gary Wright, Kirk Schreiber, Rob Fowler. Second Row:Richard Rehm, Michael Tash, Brad 
Ulyat, Greg Wallpe, Tom Clark, Tony Allison, Chris Brown,k Larry Long, Steve Hertel, Kevin Rittenhouse 
Back Row:Doug Boyer, Brad Ludlow, Steven McGill, Casey Ritchie, John Johnson, Ron Dick, Mike Shilling 
Scott Killings, Jeff Kinney, Bill Zurawski, Dave Willis, Brian Arven, J. Mark Renner, Robert Mundroff 
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DELTA TAU DELTA Front Row: Duane Wesley Wimer, Bret R. Rinehart, Atitila Imre Hertelendy, 
John F. Rockstroh, Russell G. Harris, Kerry Harding, Bill Stephens, Todd Roark, Chris Flaugh. Second Row: 
David R. Schmidt, Timothy L. Wissman, Michael Mayette, Matt Momper, Michael J. Galasso, J.D. Hartman, 
Vic Kiefer, Mariam Morrison, Bill Bray, John R. Suelzer, John Duncan, Douglas A. Page. Third Row: Robert 
Wilson, Alan Selking, Phillip Kowalski, Thomas Atha, Frank Piacente, Jon Rondot, B. Bruce Bailey, Matt 
Montgomery-President, Terry Dalton, Kyle Babcock, Gregg Harmon, H. Clifton Knight,Jr. Fourth Row: 
Christopher Frick, John Butcher, Dean Charles, Jon Carmichael, Scott Litwiller, Jeff Jarvis, Dave May, Michael 
Markley, Joseph Boone, Mike Keller, Bruce Miller, Jeff Fike, Gary Bieberich. Back Row: Mitch McAdams, Jeff 
Schmid, Joseph Weiper, Mark Stokes, Jeff McKean 


PHI SIGMA EPSILON. Front Row:Peter Meyer, Thomas D. Plake, Roger S. Hardin, David L. Pinker- 
man, Mark A. Anderson, Shaun M. McCarty, Thomas J. Boynton, Phillip E. Carter, Soren L. Olesen, Chris 
Mapes. Second Row:Aroen L. Cramer, Robert L. Brewer, Dean McMehoahl, Kurt A. Ott, Bradley D. Wilson, 
Lou Rice, James W. Burk, Paul D. Henry. Third Row:Jeffrey Trewhela, Brian Haskett, Kent Umbarger, Mike 
Cloud, Jeffrey C. Goshert, Robert J. Flanigan, Ron Obermeier, George Douglas Abrams, Steven Peters. Back 
Row:Paul G. Light, John W. Kalugyer, John E. McCullough, Paul V. Domi, Rick Ruppert, Todd A. Trobaugh, 
Steven R. Warren, Ronald L. Magnuson, John J. Moran, Gregory A. Frye 
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Riverside’s row cont. 


ted to capitalize upon that 
curiousity. Potential pledges 
were lured by the Delta Chi’s 
Hawaiian Luau. Special nights 
and theme parties ruled River- 
side. And competing with the 
Delta Chis, the Delta Tau 
Delta house became the sight 
of the annual riverboat party. 

“It's one of our biggest 
social events,” said Dean 
Charles, Delta Tau Delta vice 
president. While White River 
was several blocks away, the 
suds kept things plenty wet. 
Every fraternity seemed to 
have its own tactic. 

iu tine faioles  muvaneel. 
Rushees were then the ones 
trying to make the impres- 
sions. Fraternity members 
pruned down the group of 
rushees interested in pledging 
to a select few. And then the 


‘SIG EP’ SUPERSTARS, Robert 
Hearon, B.W. Wright, James 
Newton and John Such rallied for 
support during Beta Theta Pi’s 
Superstar competition. 


jump was made. 

A pledge book, change for a 
dollar, matches...they all filled 
the pledges pockets. If a 
brother needed to change a 
bill for the pop machine the 
pledge dug in his pocket. If he 
didn’t have it he handed over 
his pledge book. 

Some fraternities had strict 
rules and regulations for 
pledges. House duties, wake- 
up calls and study tables were 
just a few possible respon- 
sibilities. Memorization of 
chapter history, creeds and 
codes added to the burden. At 
times, pledges wondered if it 
was worth it; independents 
swore it was not. 

But it all seemed to pay off 
on walkout weekend. The trip 
gave the pledges a taste of in- 


dependence and _ plenty of 
CONTINUED 


CELEBRATION WAS EVIDENT 
as Sigma Nu members celebrated a 
victory during Watermelon Bust, 
the year’s second weekend 
celebration. 


At times 

pledges 
wondered if it 
was worth it; in- 
dependents swore 
it was not. 
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‘Hell week”’ 

was just what the 
name implied. 
But when it was 
all over, the just 
active’’s were 
ready. 
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good times. Walkouts often 
turned pledge classes of 
several individuals into one, 
tightly-knit group. 

Then the anticipation came. 
The last few weeks before go- 
ing active seemed the longest. 
The end to demerits and 
house duties grew near. The 
“frogs” were ready to make 
the transition to “brothers.” 

“Hell week” was just what 
the name implied. But when it 
was all over, the “just active’’s 
were ready. They were ready 
to begin. They were ready to 
begin a year of friendship, 
fraternity and fun. 

The year began with the 
Watermelon Bust, sponsored 
by Delta Tau Delta Fraternity 
and Alpha Chi Omega Sorori- 
ty. Hundreds of watermelons 
and thousands of participants 
made the day a success. 


Riverside’s row cont. 


Theta Xi Fraternity knew 
how to handle the green 
globes in the runs, relays and 
throws that earned them the 
over-all Watermelon Bust ti- 
tle. But Watermelon Bust was 
more than just a fraternity and 
sorority event. The whole 
campus joined together to play 
games, listen to bands, eat the 
juicy melons and raise money 
to battle cystic fibrosis. 

A simple roll in the mud ap- 
pealed to a lot of people. 
Teams representing _ frater- 
nities, sororities, residence 
halls and the independents 
turned out for the Theta Xi 
Tug-O-War. 

But the tugging and pulling 
was for more than just a good 
time for spectators and _ par- 
ticipants. Proceeds from the 
romp in the mud went to fight 
multiple sclerosis. 


CONTINUED 


Mike Yoder 
TUG OF WAR, sponsored by Theta 
Xi, brought students out into the 
mud for fun. The fraternity 
sponsered event was a strain for 
some. 


d 


INancuiMeven 
WHILE SOME FRATERNITY 
EVENTS are open to students a 
number of them are open only to 
members like Alan Anderson who 
takes a break. 


HAPPINESS SEEMED to be con- 
tagious after the Chug A Mug. 
Members of Alpha Chi Omega get a 
little moral support from a friend 
during the event. 


ef 
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SIGMA CHI.Front Row: Greg Rhoades, Bill Beeker, Troy Erney, Jeff Grecu, Marty Mecchia, Ron Linn 
Second Row: Doug Blaase, Dave Hill, Brad Johnson, Kevin O’Brien, Tim Niceley, Jay Isenthal, Mike 
Gastineau. Third Row: D. Keips, John Kahren, Marty Draper, Mark Thurman, Gek VonFoust, Jeff Dowden, 
Johnny Beefer, Troy Grooms, Mike Ward, Kevin Rowles. Fourth Row: Mike England, Kerry Green, Chris 
Tinkle, Kevin Nicely, Don Dumoulin, Greg Hauzboy, J-R. Rowe, Kendall E. Rump, Jack Ward. Back Row: 
Dave Dumoulin, Alan Anderson, T.F. Ryan, B. Keith Meyer, Melvin Maxwell, Tom Grant, Todd Lockwood, 
Chris Catton, Greg Richardson, Mark Zancanaro, Tom Beeman, Bean Ayers, Phil Catton, Mike Kiel 
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Derby Days brought 
sororities together in hard- 
fought competition. Sigma 


Chi Fraternity sponsored the 
event and split the money 
raised between the Ball State 
Student Foundation and the 
Wallace Village for Children. 
The moneymakers weren't 
limited to athletic activities. 
Sigma Nu Fraternity and Kap- 
pa Alpha Theta Sorority prov- 
ed the way to a Greek’s heart 
was through the stomach dur- 
ing their annual spaghetti din- 
ner. While stomachs were 


REHEARSALS FOR THE VARIE- 
TY SHOW and preparations for the 
Greek Week event were often long 
and involved. 


satisfied by spaghetti and 
meatballs, proceeds helped 
kidneys through the Kidney 
Foundation. 

Teams of four braved the 
cold and heavy dust of the 
Field Sports Building for 
ine Isxeia Wneia IP I iatieraulliy 
and Chi Omega _ Sorority 
philanthropic event--The 
Superstars. 

Greek brothers and _ sisters 
helped the Delaware County 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters by 
donating all proceeds from the 


Superstars competition. The 
CONTINUED 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA’S Gary 
Fenter offers the contribution box 
to Christy Carpenter during the 
fraternity’s fund drive for MS. 
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Sue Wilden 


FRATERNITY RUSH while entitled 
differently, Round Robin Rush, was 
often much the same. Delta Chi 
members and a young woman form 
a chorus line during the function. 


The 
moneymakers 
weren’t limited to 
athletic activities. 


Kathy Bedan 


SHUDENTS mene OlomE RE) mato 
have final exam care packages 
delivered to friends and study part 
ners. The packages 
cola, pencils, aspirin and candy 


contained 
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But the parties efforts were more than just 


and chaos of Monetary gifts; several Greeks 
“adopted” little kin. 


throwing together The long, hard winter 

bashes did not hampered many _ scheduled 
typify Greek Life. events. But Greeks improvised 
Fraternities were We regularly scheduled 


A events were not available. Im- 
constantly hosting promptu- parties and _ get- 


activities. togethers were the order of the 
day. 

When the announcements 
came that classes were cancel- 
ed because of weather winter 
quarter, the race to the liquor 
store was on. It did not matter 
what the conditions were or 
how far they had to go, they 
were off. Even though citizens 
were instructed to stay home 
unless it was an emergency 
Greeks made it to the liquor 
store--this was an “emergen- 
OW, 

Some trudged through the 
snow, others used their in- 
genuity and broke out the 
cross country skis. But the 
parties and chaos of throw- 
together bashes did not typify 
Greek life. Fraternities were 
constantly hosting activities. 

Many fraternities held more 
than just one money-raising 
project. The Sigma Chis team- 
ed up with Alpha Phi and 
hosted the Bowl-A-Rama _ to 
raise money for the Delaware 
County Heart Association. 

On St. Valentine’s Day a 
special kind of love was evi- 
dent. It was evident at the 
Delta Tau Delta Fraternity and 
Delta Gamma Hillcroft Valen- 
tine’s Day Dance. 

“That was a dance where 
the people from the Hillcroft 
Center, a center for the men- 
tally retarded, were invited to 
come and socialize at the Delt 
house. They really seem to 
look forward to it,” said Matt 
Montgomery, president of 
Delta Tau Delta. 

One event that got everyone 
in the mood for spring was 
Spring Sing. Fraternities 
paired off with sororities and 


put together a routine of flashy 
CONTINUED 
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MEMBERS OF THE PIT CREWS 
checked bike pedals and chains in 


time for the next exchange during 
Bike-a-thon. 


Py 
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Tom Amiot 
TOGETHER WITH Alpha Omega 
Pi sorority, John Zackatski of Delta 
Chi waves his fraternity’s banner 
during Bike-a-thon. 


Mike Yoder 


SIGMA PHI EPSILON. Front Row: Christopher Swingle, Mike Delladio, John Shockey, B. W. Wright, 
Robert Eugene Havlin Jr., Jeffery Keim, James Newton, John Misz dr., Rick Eberle, Jeff Wible, Mark Keisler, J 
Barry Marvin. Second Row:Don Thornburg, Jeff Falconbury, Doug Rearick, J. M. Flores, Jeff Larrison, John 
Bruner, Matthew Foreman, Rick Cochran, Robert Hearon, Marke Roehrss. Third Row:Brent Black, Mike 
Liskey, Tim Davidson, Rick Ohrn, Mitch Cox, Blake Tanner, Will Achenbach, Dave Goodrich, Jeff Mason, 
Drew Milewski. Back Row:Lawrence Hughes, Dave Albin, Michael Smith, Bradshaw Marks, Mike Griffin, Keith 
Ballengee, Timothy Copeland, Robert Rather, Bill Flories, Paul Totsie, Jonathon Cage, John Such, Kevin 
Ballard, Buddy Presley, Greg Wood. 


SIGMA NU.Front Row: Steven Brennan, Mark Graft, Tim Furnish, Brian Stacks, John Abbott, Bob 
Cronin, Steve Query, Jeff Enyeart, Bill Rex, Dan Halsted. Second Row: Ric Acup, Rick Hart, Ron Harmon, 
Ken Coombs, Mark Lahr, Stan Risser, Dave Beck, Kevin Grisso, Miles Witt, Chip Weiss. Third Row: Greg 
Pergal, Russell Query, Kregg Sims, Mark Wolfe, J. Chris Funke, Jim Stanley, Jeff Inks, Glenn Funkhouser 
Back Row: Lonnie Pratt, Greg Godby, Mitch Bryan, Richard Sutton, John Main, Jose Rodriguez, Jay Deering, 
Paul Gootee, Mike Linginfelter, Troy Portish 


BIKERS JOCKEYED for position 
during the mass start at the Bike-a- 
thon. Maintaining a front position 
allowed bikers to stay with any 
breakaways. 
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The rivalries, 
along with hooks, 
jabs, black eyes 
and bloody noses, 
were just a part 
of Beta Bouts. 


Tom Amiot 


HAMS AND TENDERLOINS were 
also garnished with pretzels and 
potato salad as participants filled 
their plates 
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Steve Buchanan 
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costumes, sharp choreography 
and good beat. 

The Delta Chis and Sigma 
Kappas got it all together and 
won the Greek division and 
placed second overall with 
their performance of a 
Barnum medley. 

Fraternity rivalries seemed 
to peak when a brother was in- 
side the ring slugging it out 
with another fraternity 
member. The rivalries, along 
with hooks, jabs, black eyes 
and bloody noses, were just a 
part of the Beta Bouts. The 
proceeds from the Beta Theta 
Pi sponsored event went to the 
Muncie Police Athletic Foun- 
dation. 


HOURS AFTER BEING PACKED 
in hot coals, the pigs were brought 
out for the students and participants 
in the Delta Chi Pig Roast. 


“Think pig” was the theme 
for the Delta Chi pig roast. The 
Delta Chis sold lightbulbs, col- 
lected money at the Scramble 
Light and hosted their annual 
pig roast and concert. They 
donated any money raised to 
the Ronald McDonald House 
in Indianapolis. 

The final and largest event 
of the year was hosted by the 
Lambda Chi Alpha Fraternity. 
The 32nd annual Bike-A-Thon 
featured 33 teams in a 40-mile 
race. The Lion’s Eye Bank and 
the Ball State Handicapped 
Services welcomed the money 
raised by the race. The Sigma 
Chi team took home the winn- 
ing trophy for the Greek divi- 


CONTINUED 


CHARCOAL ROASTED PIGS fill 
ed the air with the smell of cooked 
ham and provided dinner for Jeff 
Stein at Delta Chi’s Pig Roast 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE COBRA (Sigma Nu Little Sisters) Front Row: Meridith Mellor, Patti 
Spain, Cathy Leedy, Sheri Miller, Terese McDonald. Back Row: Cathy Tebbing, Marcia Billman, Linda Liv- 
ingston, Lori Cross, Suzette Martin, Kelly Davis. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSSED SWORDS (Theta Chi Little Sisters). Front Row: 


Laurie Tatich, Angela Mann, Toni Swiatowy, Kathe Carter, LeAyn Patterson. Back Row: Kay Csenar, Cindy 
Pratt, Suzanne Morse, Jim Barber, Janet Dooms, Barb Wogsland, Diane Mihajlovich. 


DAUGHTERS OF PHI SIGMA EPSILON Identities unavailable 
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sion. 

While there were several 
highly-publicized events to 
raise money for  philan- 
thropics, there were also 
many _less-publicized —_ac- 
tivities that began on River- 
side Avenue. 

“Our pledge classes do a 
number of community pro- 
jects like give blood, visit the 
orphans and clean up the 
neighborhood,” said Sigma 
Nu social chairman Jeff 
Enyeart. 

“We have a muscular 
dystrophy run to the Universi- 
Ay OF INemivieay,” Seaei lene 
Jones, member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity. The 
members of Sigma Alpha Ep- 
silon got pledges and then 
took turns running until they 
made it to the University of 
Kentucky. 


The Swede Memorial Run 
for Cystic Fibrosis was more 
than just another run. The run 
was held in memory of L. Carl 
Anderson, a member of Sigma 
Chi Fraternity who passed 
away in September of 1981. 

From taking meals to shut- 
ins to hosting parties for or- 
phans, the fraternities did 
more than the stereotypical 
view showed. The wide range 
of activities and gestures for 
others dispelled the Riverside 
Avenue outsider’s view. 

The brothers were not just 
partiers. Sigma Chi led the 
fraternities with the highest 
GPA average, followed closely 
by the Delta Chis. 

Fraternities encompasssed a 
wide variety of people. “We 
have a broad range of per- 
sonalities. We range from 
farmers to. preppies,” said 
Dean Charles, vice president 
of Delta Tau Delta. 

But they seemed to have 
one thing in common. Ac- 
cording to Delta Chi Chris 
Brown, “We take pride in 
everything that we do.” 

CL) by Jill Brown 


A BREAK IN THE ACTION is 
taken by a Sigma Alpha Epsilon Lit- 
tle Sister during Superstars, a cam- 
pus wide competition for students. 
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superstars to be a popular event 
and Delta Chi little sister Angie 
Stanisci found herself competing in 
friendly competition. 


The touch 


There were special groups of 
people that worked with frater- 
nities that were often not seen 
as traditional members of 
Greek life. 

“They help us in any way 
they can. They add a lady’s 
touch. That’s something we 
can’t do,” said Dave Stevens, 
member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha. 

The groups of ladies Stevens 
was talking about were the lit- 
tle sister organizations for 
fraternities. 

“They are kind of like us. 
We do things for them and 
they do things for us,” said 
John DeLoughery, member of 
Theta Xi. 

The things DeLoughery was 
talking about ranged from 
helping set up and organize 
philanthropic events to sup- 
porting the fraternities in all 
activities and competitions. 


Sometimes it just meant being 
someone to socialize with. 

“The little sisses are a group 
of girls we have fun with. 
They promote the Sigma Tau 
Gamma name and _ the 
whole Greek  oranization,” 
said Mike Lapinski, Sigma Tau 
Gamma brother. 

The little sisters were not an 
idle group. They became in- 
volved in activities all across 
campus. They were seen at 
the Scramble Light collecting 
money. They were also in the 
mud at the Tug-O-War and on 
the track at Sigma Switch. 

Kim Fehleing, Delta Chi lil’ 
sis, explained, “It gives me a 
chance to meet new people 
and make some close friends. 
The guys are always backing 
us 100 percent.” 

“They are always there for 
us and we are always there 
for them.” 
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ADMISSIONS COORDINATING TEAM. Front Row: Lori Eller, Julie A. Norris, Lynn Hender- 
son, Amy Nicoson, Kathy Wendell, Leslie Pickell. Second Row: Ruth Fulton, Keenan Wenger, Carrie Hen- 
drickson, Matt J. Momper, Toni Noland, Ann Reiter, Rick Martinez. Third Row: Ruth Tribby, Lisa Snyder, 
Paula Brackin, Kathy Bowersox, Greg Ayers, Tom Grant. Back Row: Kevin Ervin, Bill Stephens, Kendall 
Rump, Duffy Burns 


ALPHA EPSILON RHO. Front Row: Debbie Rich, Becky Baltas, Laurie Murphy, Robert Borrely, Brad 
Wood, Brad Stahl, Bob Morrison, Alison Moss. Second Row:John Kurtz, Kim Bower, Angela Smith, Deborah 
Lucas, Paul Radziewicz, Philip Poinsette, David Smith. Back Row:Brenda Garton, Douglas Snider, Timothy 
Underhill, David Newkirk, Barry Roberts, Gay Kwolek, Les Jarrett 


BLACK STUDENT ASSOCIATION. Front Row:Cheryl Holiman, Sherry Phelps, Alycia Buckley, 


Patrick Mister, Lynn Robinson, Felicia Kirkman, David Phelps. Back Row:Cathy Archey, Damita Hill, Andrew 
Love, Gregory Tanner, Ken McCain, Larry Shell, Tafz Murdock 
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L ittle more than 16 hours 
per week was spent in class 
for the average college stu- 
dent. And while there were 
other time requirements, a 
great deal of free time was 
spent doing more than 
homework, term papers and 
studying for tests. 

Perhaps eight hours a day 
were spent sleeping. Maybe 
one or two hours a day were 
used up eating and for per- 
sonal hygiene needs. Subtrac- 
ting another four or five hours 
for class and schoolwork, 10 
hours of the day were left 
unaccounted for. Ten hours a 
day were free time. 

That meant 70 hours of free 
time per week, 700 hours of 
free time in a quarter and 
2,100 hours of free time in 
one academic year. 

In the four years it took to 
complete a degree, an average 
student had approximately 
8,000 hours of free time. 
Some students worked a full- 
time job on the side; most did 
not. Some spent all free time 


GROUPSHEESUGH AS the 
Homecoming Steering Committee 
saw the culmination of a year of 
planning with the balloon kick-off. 
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studying and working ahead; 
most did not. 

Each student found a 
special interest to fill that 
time--somehow, somewhere, 
something. 

Perhaps it was a university 
supported organization. It may 
have been organized by facul- 
ty members, watched closely 
by the administrators and 
highly structured. 

The free time may have 
been spent in a self-supporting 
group. Dues, sales and com- 
munity sponsors may have 
met financial needs. Members 
elected as officers may have 
called the shots. 

And there were less formal 
groups. Some. people just 
gathered together. There may 
not have been officers, con- 
stitutions or agendas, but they 
were groups and organizations 
just the same. 

The fall began with the 
gathering of 18,000 — in- 
dividuals. But it wasn’t long 
until they began to be drawn, 
to gather. 


SCGB’S “WORLD’S LONGEST 
CONGO LINE?” fell short of its goal 
by a wide margin. However, 
students learned to congo 


Free time may have 


been spent ina 


self-supporting group 


and members 
elected as 
officers may have 
called the shots. 


= 
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BUTTERFIELDS. Front Row: Greg Yoder, Mark Booher, Dennis Kemp, Jeffery Lindly, Steve 
Buchanan.Second Row: Barb Giorgio, Stephanie Spencer, Jodi Miller, Michelle Rinker, Cheryl Sager, Shelly 
Maxwell, Debbie Miller, Ruth Hen, Beth Mowery.Back Row: John Haskell, Mike Teagardir, Steve Mallonee, 
Joellen Pettyjohn, Brad Daril, Craig Meehan, Cindy Thurston, Ronnie Strong, Jim Lucus, Michelle Moore, Tim 
Jones, Mark Sapp, Teri Winner, Trisch Wyatt, Shirley Ball, Tricia Vincent, Jana Madden, Julie Mills, Cassandra 
Knight 


CAMPUS CHEST. Front Row:Sue Wanzer, Karen Detmer, Donna Turner, Jo Beth Madsen. Back 
Row: Alan Anderson, Don Nicholson, Tito Carde, Allan Russell, John Hibner 


BALL STATE CARDINAL CORPS .Front Row: Lynn Gray, Nancy Benckart, Lori Hart, Karen 
Terhune, Beth Francis, Scott Cory, Jana Ebeling. Second Row: Joy Cohee, Don Nickolson, John Wood, Bob 
Reames, John Rowe, Don Lanham, Leslie Pickell, Clif Knight. Third Row: Don Dumoulin, Cindi 
Clinkenbeard, Carolyn Cahill, Jackie Radpour, Sande Schrier, Mendy Davis, Karla Deardorff. Back Row: 
Gerry Easterday, Kendall Rump, Doug Jones, Leon Hurlburt, Matt Carter, Matt Momper 


SCHEDULED EVENTS of all types 
seemed to encourage the mime 
troupes to perform. Ken Melvin, 
theatre major, entertains girl . 
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Individuals turned to 
clusters, clusters became 
groups and groups became 
organizations. 

Perhaps the most visible 
organizations forming in the 
fall were Greek. Rush function 
ads filled the Daily News and 
Riverside Avenue was toured 
by potential pledges. 

But more than Greek 
organizations formed during 
fall quarter. Special interest 
groups met, mingled and 
made plans. 

Student Orientation Corps 
groups from summer orienta- 
tion sessions met. Incoming 
freshmen had a last opportuni- 
ty to ask questions of group 
leaders before college life ac- 
tually began. 

One SOC group leader even 
cooked a spaghetti dinner for 
her former three-day compa- 
nions. But the orientation 
groups quickly parted and 
went different directions, 
perhaps to the Johnson Com- 
plex first night dance. 

And the second day on cam- 
pus presented another op- 
portunity to join special in- 
terest organizations. The 
Religious Life Fair gave 
students away from 
hometown churches and 
parental pressure the  op- 
portunity to become involved 


in campus religion. 

But the next day classes 
began, and with them, a year 
of groups, clubs, teams and 
organizations. 

Friday, September 11, was 
the Student Center Governing 
Boards Activities Night. Any 
campus organization could 
reseve a table. Recruiting, 
coaxing and advertising for in- 
terested freshmen was on. 

One such group was Mime 
Over Matter, the campus 
mime troupe. White-faced and 
silent, the mimes 
demonstrated their trade while 
mingling with the curious 
crowd. The night presented a 
chance to see several groups 
and develop interests. 

But instead of clarifying and 
narrowing choices of groups 
to join, the Activities Night 
only confused many as to 
what interest to pursue. The 
possibilities were numerous; 
the directions to g0 were 
many. And the _ Activities 
Night only showed the tip of 
the iceberg. 

Students interested in cam- 
pus politics ran for office in 
the Student Association. The 
problems, struggles and con- 
flicts in regular politics were 
still present as students haggl- 
ed, argued and debated bills 
and resolutions. 


CONTINUED 


More than 

Greek organiza- 
tions formed dur- 
ing fall quarter. 
Special interest 
groups met, 
mingled and 
made plans. 


Sue Wilden 


él 
COFFEE HOUSES were scheduled 


in residence halls at various times in 
the year. Donna Turner and clown 
Betty McMannis helped raise 
money at Campus Chest’s coffee 
house. 


EARTH DAY, which was spon 
sored by ENACT, sought to 


educate the community about the 
environment Mike Looper,SA 
president, attended the ecologic 1 
event 
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During any foot- 
ball or basketball 
game several 
special interest 
groups were visi- 
ble. While the 
teams took to the 
court and field, 
numerous 
organizations per- 
formed on the 
sidelines. 


BALL STATE students toured with 


Charlie Daniels and his band as the 
southern recording artist took the 
fans of the group to Georgia 
through the imagery of his songs 


Acyé id ‘ 
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Entertainment and service 
were the trademark of the Stu- 
dent Center Governing Board. 
Bands, movies, shopping trips 
to Chicago, ski trips and video 
tapes of concerts and_ per- 
formances were all available 
through SCGB. Helping to 
regulate the student center 
facilities was the main respon- 
sibility of SCGB. 

And the Student 
Auditorium Advisory Com- 
mittee brought big name 
groups to the Emens 
Auditorium stage. From the 
far-out sounds of The Manhat- 
tan Transfer to the country- 
rock of The Charlie Daniels 


Band, sound — planning 
brought good sounds to the 
corner of Riverside and 


McKinley avenues. 


Mike Yoder 


SCGB’S CARNIVAL TESTED 
STUDENTS’ luck at various card 
games and at the roulette wheel 
While no money was exchanged, 
the main objective was enjoyment 


The Cardinal Corps 
represented the university by 
hosting receptions and 


greeting visitors. Visitors in 
Admissions and Student 
Orientation Corps also served 
as ambassadors for the univer- 
sity to potential and new 
students. 

During any _ football or 
basketball game several 
special interest groups were 
visible. While the teams took 
to the court and field, 
numerous organizations per- 
formed on the sidelines. 

The “Pride of Mid-America” 


CONTINUED 


PAC-MAN FANS SHOWED OFF 
their expertise in handling the video 
games during SCGB’s St. Patrick’s 
Day Pac-Man contest. 
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PARTICIPANTS in the music pro- 
gram or in the marching band often 
found themselves spending addi- 
tional hours in the music practice 
rooms preparing for a class or con- 


test. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE CLUB. Front Row: David J. Lagomarcino, Martha J. Hart, Neal P 


Mulchrome, Mike Carlie, Vernon L. Craig. Back Row: Matthew Jay Harper, Laurel Truman, Joey Bilancio, 
Mark Neff, Steve Gray. 


Mike Yoder 
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DELTA SIGMA RHO-TAU KAPPA ALPHA OFFICERS.Lett to Right: Linda Mitchell, 
Donna Marie Powell, Kathy Lynn Schwein, Deb McLaughlin, Judie Mosier Thorpe 
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DEBATE TEAM. Left to Right:Deb McLaughlin, Katk 


Mosier Thorpe 


Steve Buchanan 
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But special in- 
terest groups 
were not always 
on the sidelines. 
Club sports put 
the groups in the 
limelight by pro- 
viding top com- 
petition with the 
freedom of club 
competition. 
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RUNNING became a popular sport 
with some students. Junior John 
Bixby was the winner of the 7-Up 
Marathon, a 26-mile race sponsored 
by Sigma Chi fraternity. 


THE BALL STATE LACROSSE 
CLUB’ was one of several club 
sports on campus. The club won the 
Mid-American Conference Tourna- 
ment during a weekend of four 
straight wins. 


William E. Vance 
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marching band spent 
numerous. practice hours 
before every performance. The 
solid notes, flashy flags and 
spinning rifles filled the lulls 
in action on the football field 
and during the homecoming 
parade. 

The cheerleaders flipped, 
twisted and turned while try- 
ing to fire up crowds at both 
football and basketball games. 
And the Cardettes and pom- 
pon girls provided more enter- 
tainment with the help of the 


pep band. 

Cheer blocks, the Cardinal 
Varsity Club and team 
Managers were just a few 


others involved in the sports 


programs. 
But special interest groups 
were not always on _ the 


sidelines. Club sports put the 
groups in the limelight by pro- 
viding top competition with 
the freedom of club competi- 
tion. 

The Equestrian Club, the 
Sailing Club, the Ski Club, the 
Weightlifting Club, the Chess 


Club and Orienteering Club 
allowed many to pursue in- 
terests they could not on their 
own. 

Action was the name of the 
game for clubs which com- 
peted in sports like rugby, 
hockey, lacrosse, judo and 
even Kyokushinkai Karate. 

For those with more of an 
ear for music and less muscle 
for sport there were several 
musical groups. From the Ball 
State Jazz Ensemble to the 
American Guild of Organists, 
almost all types of music were 
covered. 

Concerts scheduled 
throughout the year in Emens, 
University Hall, the library 
and outside on the library 
steps not only gave the 
members a chance to perform, 
but gave students a chance to 


enjoy a brief musical break 
CONTINUED 


SCGB’S CARNIVAL | featured 
booths from several campus 
organizations. Daily News 
reporter, Don Yaeger was the 


target for a thrown sponge. 


Steve Buchanan 
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NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY. Front Row:Mark Anderson, Cynthia Runyan, Carol Anderson, 
Jeff Gerstorff, Manuel Perez, Amy Grader, Barbara Ratliff, Elaine Heazeltine, Julie Hinckley, Margaret Fort, 
Kim Harrell. Second Row:Jeffrey Ayres, Clif Knight, Ron Knueven, Scot Overdorf, Eddie O’Korn, Marjorie 
Maley, Wanda Marsh, Carrie Fickle. Third Row:Mark Van Allen, Francis Barnard, Brent McBride, Karen 
Fisher, Constance Alexander. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY. Front Row:Lynn Trowbridge, Stephanie Baker, Christy Speer, 
Nancy Walker, Patricia Cross, Lezlie Blackford, Lynn Kestle. Second Row:Shari Green, Jane Ellen Rogers, 
Grace Runyan, Diane Henderson, Laura Olson, Cynthia Lee Perry. Third Row:Michael Peters, Patrick Black 
Maureen Hale, Karen Yockey, Larry Lynn, Robert Swisshelm 


eZtone! bane 
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HOMECOMING STEERING COMMITTEE. Front Row Scott Cor 


Kevin Walbridge, Yowanda Bowens, Jodie O’Brien, Amy Shepard, Lori Clyngenpee 
Newnam, Don Dumoulin, David Jackson 
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INTRAFRATERNITY COUNCIL. Front Row:Joseph Crugnale, Jr., Timothy Roberts, Andy 
Pickard, John Czaplinski, Michael Galasso, Tom Hancock. Second Row:Rob Hearon, Nelson Kirk, John 
Downey, Richard Harris, Pat Beringer, John Suelzer, Dan Halsted, Back Row:Michael Purdy, Mike Keller. 
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between classes. 

Students interested in the 
media had ample opportunity 
in all areas. Both the elec- 
tronic and print media were 
open to students interested in 
lifetime careers in the media 
or just part-time jobs for the 
present. 

The Daily News, Campus 
Verbatim Magazine and the 
Orient yearbook gave writers 
and photographers a chance to 
be published. Complex radio 
stations like WLAF, WSAS 
and WAGE put students on 
the airwaves and some even 
got on the television tube via 
Channel 49. 

Of course there were several 
academic organizations where 
students could gain additional 
experience in their fields of 
study or in new areas of in- 
terest. 

The 


Spanish Club and 


French Club were two. ex- 
amples of classes carrying 
over to out-of-class time. 


Some students even gained 
more language experience by 
living in a campus foriegn 
language house. It was a way 
out of the dorms and, in a 
special kind of way, to another 
country. 

From the Criminal Justice 
Club to the Delta Sigma Pi 
professional business 
honorary, there seemed to be 
at least one club for each and 
every major. 

But some clubs that dealt 
with learning had little or 
nothing to do with traditional 
college credit classes. The 
Minnetrista Center presented a 
year full of opportunity for 
students, profs or Muncie 
residents interested in learn- 
ing crafts, skills or new ideas. 


From horshoeing to ancient 
CONTINUED 


WIPB PROVIDES students with 
work in front of and behind the 
cameras. The community spon- 
sored television station helps 


DISC JOCKEYS FOR WBST, Ball 
State’s FM radio station, engineered 
the control board, providing music 
and entertainment for the Muncie 


students to gain experience community. 


Patty Hughes 


LIMITED EDITION. Front Row:Nancy Davidson, Teresa Carter, Mary Beth Maexner, Suzy Allberts, Sue 
Mideff, Jon Ritchie, Lisa Main, Lori Butter, Eileen Gallagher, Nancy Lohr, Susan Snyder. Back Row:Kelly Up- 
dike, Charlotte Hatfield, Bill Masterson, Kay Shank, Nancy Theiss, Karen Buggele, Melvin Sharpe, Bob 
Lightbody 


MORTAR BOARD. Front Row: Charles Tribbett, Gerry Easterday, Sarah Arthur, Beth Francis, Jana 
Ebeling, Carolyn Cahill, Roxanna Hart, Sheri Springer, Audrey Vanatti, Beth LaFollette. Second Row: Nancy 
Struewing, Mary Wooldridge, Laura Nelson, Dee Sanderson, Elena Scholer, Diane Hendrickson, Ruth D 
Reichard, Ruth A. Peters, Julie Hinckley, Carrie Fickle, Karen Beekman. Back Row: Mark Sauder, Sheryl 
Lovell, Mark Zancanaro, Scott Wagner, Kendall Rump, Jeff Van Paris, Susan Allen, Donna Turner, Dawn 
Lynch, Shelly Horlander 
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A NEW TITLE was bestowed upon 
the Center for Radio and Television 
this year. For the first time, RTM 
majors received degrees from the 


rH 
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Department of Telecommunica 


tions 


CenterforRao fl of #&: . : 
ici : oe Se There were 

and Television \ Ses Seah < 1 several academic 

organizations 

where students 

could gain 

additional experience 

in their fields of 

study. 
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PANHELLENIC COUNCIL. Front Row: — Violet Mangos, Amy Nicoson, Georganne Stoming, 
Elizabeth Smith. Second Row: Pam Pratt, Sandy Ford, Rosie Wooddezz, Cheryl Henderson, Nora Pcolinski, 
Melissa Davisson, Cindy Lloyd. Back Row: Traci Snipes, Sara Stoner, Julie Hatke, Penny Dunn, Yowanda 
Bowens, Peggy Moon. 


STUDENT BAPTIST ORGANIZATION. Front Row:Rev. Richard Fears, Tammy Brumley, Bren- 
da Helder, Donald Asselin, Dennis Williams, Audrey Vanatti, John Shafer, Norene Headlee, Clyde McCam- 
mack, Norman Warren. Second Row:Scott Shay, Beth Hungerford, Cindy Richards, Greg Cross, Marjorie 
McNeely, Heidi Beckman, Kay Cook, Steven Workman, Keith Edwards, Kim Nelson, Leyland Reffeti. Back 
Row:Mike Fields, Mike Blubaugh, Cathy Hanson, Gary Watkins, Matthew Wentworth. 


RELIGIOUS COUNCIL. Front Row:Deb Read, Allen Shoptaw, Norene Headlee, Gerald Hahn. Back 
Row:Norman Warren, George W. Jones, Sarah Mahboubi, Debbie Strouse, Susan King 
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Chinese tea ceremonies, the 
center was sure to offer 
something for everyone at 
least once during the year. A 
class on ballooning was even 
scheduled for spring quarter. 

Several students gathered in 
a quiet corner of Bracken 
Library and learned a new 
language--not a foreign 
language, but sign language. 

Some students gathered not 
because of interests or areas of 
study, but because of history 
and heritage. The Organiza- 
tion of African Students, the 
Organization of Arab 
Students, the Moslem Student 
Association and the Black Stu- 
dent Association helped unite 
and organize student 
minorities. 

A different type of minority- 
-handicapped students-- 
gathered and organized. An 
intramural sports program and 
an “Awareness Through 


MISS BLACK BALL STATE CON- 
TESTANTS COMPETED against 
one another in various catagories 
from which the total was derived. 


Simulation” day highlighted 
the Disabled Students in Ac- 
tion year. 

The simulation day made 
several campus leaders and 
representatives “handicapped” 
for a day by being blindfolded 
or strapped into a wheelchair. 
A new awareness of DSIA pro- 


blems with campus _— ac- 
cessibility and prejudices 
resulted. 


Student Voluntary Services 
gave students a chance to 
give. Help with the elderly, 
poor and handicapped were 
just a part of the extensive SVS 
program. 

Banevolks danced _ their 
way from Emens Auditorium 
to an international folk danc- 
ing competition in Romania. 
And they had reason to dance 
with joy upon their return-- 
they had clinched the com- 
petition’s gold medal against 


the best folk dancing troupes 
CONTINUED 


Julie Evans 


BOOTH WATCHING became 
Becky Phelps job as she and other 
students sought to encourage 
students to “Fight Back .” 


Some students 
gathered not 
because of 


interests or areas 
of study, but 
because of 
history and 
heritage. 


ENACT SPONSORED, Earth Day 
attempted to make students and the 
community aware of the dangers 
being imposed on the environment 
Dan Jenkins was one of man 


showcased performers 
Patty Hughes 


Special Interest 


An addition to class _ cont. 


ned : : eerclBuGhona 
EARTH DAY sponsored by Enact 
gave students the chance to ex- 
perience balloons on a larger scale. 


STUDENTS OFTEN FOUND much 
of their day used for class time, 
however outside of class students 
participated in clubs ranging from 
Accounting Club to Weightlifting 
Club 


430 Special Interest Groups 


in the world. 

The Talley area was 
swamped by groups forming 
or protesting. It may have just 
been a foreign language club 
bake sell or maybe the War 
Resisters’ League organizing a 
protest. 

But not all groups students 
involved themselves — with 
were located within the cam- 
pus confines. 

The Muncie Civic Theatre 
provided an opportunity to 
watch performances or actual- 
ly take part in the productions. 
Guys and Dolls, The H.M.S. 
Pinafore and_ Little Mary 
Sunshine were just a few of 


the productions during the 
vear. 
The average student had 


2,100 free hours a year and 
there were 18,000 students on 
campus. That meant 
3,780,000 free time hours on 
Campus per year. But with all 
of the possible organizations 
to join, it hardly seemed like 
enough. 


The average stu- 
dent had 2,100 
free hours a year 
and there were 
18,000 students on 
campus. 


AWARENESS was the main goal of 
Earth Day, the activity also spon- 
sored singers and musicians to 


entertain those students and citizens 
of Muncie who came to the event 


A first-time first 


Broadcasting students had an 
Opportunity to learn from 
more than textbooks and lec- 
tures. Through the nationally- 
acclaimed chapter of Alpha 
Epsilon Rho, students have an 
opportunity to meet and learn 
from the professinals. 

The Ball State chapter of 
Alpha Epsilon Rho was nam- 
ed “chapter of the year” at the 
national convention in New 
York. During the past four 
years the group was named 
the Mideast Region’s “chapter 
of the year.” 

“We were the first chapter 
ever to win the national 
‘chapter of the year’ award in 
its first year of elegibility,” 
said Allison Moss, last year’s 
chapter president. Moss served 
as. this years national 
representative from the 
Mideast Region. 

The chapter also received 
national recognition at New 
York via Aaron Castleman. 
Castleman was named “rookie 
member of the year.” 

“We sponsored the first 
Mideast Region leadership 
conference, which had a lot to 
do with our winning,” said 
Moss. 

“The conference is going to 


pc De 


QUAD FRISBEE seemed to be an 
everyday event for 
when weather permitted, 
activities in the Quad drew spectator: 


some. students 


however 


be an annual 


thing in our 
region, . Said’ Moss. The 
Mideast Region includes 


chapters from Indiana, Illinois 
and Kentucky. 

‘It's going national next 
year and were organizing the 
package for the programs,” 
said Moss. She said the other 
regions were adopting a 
similar regional conference 
format. 

“We had a lot of sessions 
just meeting with the profes- 


sionals at New York,” said 
Moss. ei hats good = — ex 
perience.” 


Moss said the chapter spon- 
sors several trips and tours to 
cities like Indianapolis and 
Chicago. Television and radio 
stations, advertising agencies 
and network communications 
visits added to members’ ex- 
periences, explained Moss. 

“They let you come to the 
stations and see them work,” 
Moss said. “Meeting with 
them and seeing them work-- 
that’s how we. benefit the 
most.” 


ALPHA EPSILON RHO became 
the first chapter to win the “Chapter 
of the Year Award” in its first year of 


eligibility. 
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ALCOHOL was one of the 
themes of Sigma Chi’s Chug-a- 
Mug contest which was part of 
the Derby Days competition. 
For one sorority member beer 
and hard liquor added to the 
Derby Days celebration. 


WINE OR BEER, ALL FORMS 
of alcohol 


were restricted in 
residence halls, however, 
through a variety of means it was 
gotten in. 
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IN ADDITION 


Sue Wilden 


Groups 


A formula for escape 


People drink to escape it has 
been said, but hall residents 
had to escape to drink. 

Students that lived off cam- 
pus had a much easier time 
when planning a party. For 
students that lived in 
residence halls, alcohol and 
drinking was more of a pro- 
blem; the problem was 
escape. 

The procedure for escape 
began at the liquor store. 
Anything--a six-pack, a pony 
keg, a few bottles of hard li- 
quor or wine--was possible. 


The next step in the pro- 
cedure was getting the 
alcohol into the halls. A 
variety of means were 


employed to accomplish this. 
Everything from backpacks 
and suitcases to purses and 
socks were used; while the 
kegs went in through the 
window. 

There was no time limit set 
on hall parties. Often times 
they began when the sun rose 
and ended when it rose again. 
In the span of twenty-four 
hours students took to chug- 
a-lugging contests to see who 
could hold the most liquor in 
the shortest amount of time. 
In addition, games such as 
SQUarters = male sredasraind 


black” became popular, and 
students often became intox- 
icated. 

Not all students drank to 
get drunk. Other factors pro- 
mpted students to break the 
law. 

“There's excitement know- 
ing that youre doing 
something wrong and not get- 
ting caught,” said Jeff Lang, 
Indianapolis freshman. 

For some students. the 
reasoning was completely dif- 
ferent. “We should be allow- 
ed to drink in the dorms. Col- 
lege students are old enough 
and mature enough to take 
care of themselves,” said 
Connersville freshman Kathy 
Guerin. 

Maturity did play a role in 
the formation of the law ban- 
ning alcohol in the residence 
halls. Part of it was knowing 
exactly what maturity was, 
according to Betty Harah, 
director of residence hall per- 
sonnel and programs. 

“Students are physically 
more mature, but students 
are trying to put one type of 


maturity together with 
another,’ said Harah. 
She added, “People have 


changed. It’s permissible in 
many places for people to 


drink. In_ residence halls, 
though, where you say you re 
going to have rules, people 
don’t like that.” 

Whether students liked the 
ruling or not, it was there to 
be obeyed or broken. Once 
the rule was broken and the 
student was caught, the 
penalties were issued. Step 
one was simply getting ‘writ- 
ten up’’--being made aware of 
what was done wrong and 


signing an incident report 
card. 
Step two was_ probation 


which could last from one 
quarter to one year. The final 
step was to be removed from 
the halls. In most cases the 
final step never took place; 
however, sixteen people were 
removed from the residence 
halls, although not all of the 
cases involved the use of 
alcohol. 

Students seemed willing to 
take the risks in order to have 
a good time. Sometimes 
residents got away with what 
they were doing, other times 
they found themselves living 
off campus, where it may 
have been a little easier to 
party from dawn to dawn, but 
without the convenience of 
residence hall living. 


Nancy Meyer 


COUPLES COULD OFTEN BE 
FOUND saying goodnight to each 
other at midnight due to the visita- 
tion hour curfew imposed upon 
residents. 


Resident visits 
cut short 


The clock had struck mid- 
night. Most of the rooms in 
the residence halls were 
quiet. However, in a few the 
sounds of a loving couple 
could be heard. Soon the 
door opened and one of the 
two peeked out and scurried 
off, down and out of the hall. 

Living in the residence 
halls was something like liv- 
ing with mom and dad. There 
were still the same _ rules 
about being in at a certain 
hour; but often there was too 
much to do and_ students 
stayed. 

A locked dorm door and 
only quiet conversation made 
staying easy enough. But it 
was the leaving that was 
tough. 

Students say that escaping 
takes only good timing and 
quiet feet. Sometimes, too, it 
depends on the type of hall. 
“Visiting hours don’t matter 
in guy’s dorms. They turn 
their heads. In girls dorms. 
they're tougher,” said Diane 
Mossburg, Bluffton freshman 

While this may not have 
been true with all the 
residence halls, some people 
felt that how the escape was 
accomplished determined 
whether one was caught. “‘It’s 
easier to get out later when 
everyone's asleep. You have 
to go around two or three. 
You have to know how, too. 
Don’t be noisy,” advised Mar- 
tyeeeereviost. Indianapolis 
junior. 

Few students got caught in 


the halls after hours, though. 
Most residence hall violations 
involved alcohol. However, 
with the advent of spring, 
visitation violations tripled 
and at least four people were 
removed from the residence 
halls due to visitation viola- 
tions. 

Directors of halls saw to it 
that violators were disciplin- 
ed, but it was the 
“policemen” of the halls, the 
student staffs, that seemed to 
catch everyone. “I don't like 
to do it (report visitation 
violators) but in the situation 
that | maintain, | have to. It’s 
harder, too, when I have to 
bust my friends. You try to 
keep your emotions out of it 
as much as possible,” said 
Lori Eller, Klipple floor staff. 

The rules varied slightly 
with the halls, however. Male 
and female residence halls re- 
quired the residents to have 
guests out of the dorm by 
midnight on the weekdays 
ANd etwo weai, pon, the 
weekends. Coed halls were 
similar, although residents of 
the halls could remain on 
each other floors until three 
a.m. 


But most students didn’t 
seem =to  mund the hour 
regulations. Perhaps it was 
because it gave residents a 
ehancemton go to) bed. = Or 
maybe it was because it made 
the halls seem a little more 
like home, knowing that 
when midnight struck, it was 
time to obey the rules 
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YOUTHFUL SAVIORS came to the 
rescue of Ft.Wayne, Indiana as the 
cities three major rivers, the Maumee, 
the St. Joe and the St. Marys, joined 
to become one mass of water which 
forced hundreds of residents out of 
their homes. Students from Ball State 
and a number of other colleges and 


schools took time out from their 
studies to fill sandbags and pile them 
before the rising waters. 


Mike Yoder 
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A COMIC FACE and attitude were 
some of the expressions used to 
describe Red Skelton who came to 
Ball State for Homecoming early in 
the year. The comedian delighted the 
audiences more than expected and 
remained to do _ additional per- 
formances. 
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GAME PLANS are made by Steve 
Yoder, mens basketball head coach 


during a time out at the game against 
Bowling Green. John Williams, 33, 


and his teammates listen to Yoder. 
Yoder, in addition, left Ball State at 
the end of the season. 
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A FIRST PLACE FINISH is obtained 
by Jeff Grody for the independent 
team of Destiny during the Bike-a- 
thon held in the final weeks of school. 
Grody was part of them that had 
claimed first place for two years in row 
in the greek sponsored event. 
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ROCK CONCERT SAX PLAYER, 
Rindy Ross of the group Quarterflash 
played to students in Emens 
auditorium during the groups first 


tour. Ross and other members of the 
group treated students to their hit 
songs including, “Harden My Heart” 
and “Find Another Fool.” The band 

came to the university late in the spr- Aer cracc neta 
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A SWIM IN THE DUCK POND was 
something of a rarity for almost all 
students. Jack Kitchen, however, 
donned scuba gear and explored the 
shallow depths of the pond early in 
April with the advent of the springtime 
weather. The Duck Pond, mean- 
while, was equiped with a small foun- 
tain to increase oxygen in the water 
and to keep it from becoming stag- 
nant. 
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DETERMINATION AND WILL 
POWER helps one young boy push 


his wheelchair toward the finsh line 
during the 50 yard race. The boy was 
one of hundreds of handicapped kids 
that participated in the Special Olym- 
pics held in Muncie. 
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PASSING IT THROUGH THE 
LINES became the main theme of the 
sandbaggers and pilers who came to 
the aid of Fort Wayne, Indiana early 
in the spring when the city was flood- 
ed due to winter snow thaws and ris- 
ing rivers. 
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TONE CONTROL is monitored by 
Rick West at Emens auditorium for 
one of the performances on stage. 
West was part of the team that con- 
trolled the sound for such groups as 
Quarterflash and Manhatten Transfer. 
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ONE SINGULAR SPEAKER, Hyman 
Rickover drew the attention of 
students and Muncie residents as the 
Admiral spoke the nearly full 
-auditorium during spring quarter on 
various issues of concern. 
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SOURED SUITE LIFE was part of be- 
ing in a sorority. Two members of 
Delta Zeta clean up a “redecoration” 
by mystery interior designers. 
Newspaper, toliet paper and balloons 


were all part of the materials used to 
change the look of the suite. 
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A HALL COOKED MEAL is eaten by 
Mark Lyons in the Swinford Hall din- 
ing room. While many students com- 
plained of the meals prepared, the 
dining kitchens attempted to give 


residents well balanced and good 
food. 
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THE RIGHT DIRECTION is given by 
Steward Scott during the University 
Singers Spectacular. Scott served ina 
number of positions including assis- 
tant director for the production which 
was held during spring quarter for 
students and the public. 
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SOUND PURCHASES were made by 
students often throughout the quarter. 
Purchases were for 45 records when 
one was short of cash or albums or 
tapes when one had a little extra cash. 
Selection for the right piece was im- 
portant, too, however. 
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Zeigler, Andrea 374 
Zeigler, Michelle 334 
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PRACTICAL JOKES were all a part 
of life at the Orient office. While the 
editor’s away, other staff members 


dressed up this creature to play the 
part for a few hours. 
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Andrew 33 
Barbara 67 
Barrie 334, 384 
Chris 54 

Cindy 387 
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Dorian 338 
Karen 140 

Kris 362, 371, 399 
Michelle 362 
Trinda 259 


Zimmermann, Sandy 30 
Zimmermann, Teresa 98 
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Zimmermenn, Joe 93 
Zinn, Diane 401 
Zinsmeister, Julia 374 
Zion, Andy 218 

Zion, Becky 67 

Zion, Carol 118 

Zion, Lee 217 
Zion, Lindsay 13 
Zion, Lori 74 
Zmyslo, Alan 405 
Zonker Sh l } 34 
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A Ball State Tradition 


palsies 
agains 


Red checkmarks now fill most of the 
white pieces of paper on the opposite wall. 
Photographers lockers have been cleaned 
out. We've run out of scotch tape, tool 
lines and blue pens. And almost everyone 
has gone home. 

This was a year of laughter and tears. It 
was a year When doing a “607” was almost 
as important as putting out a yearbook. It 
was a year of 25 people with different per- 
sonalities all working together in an office 


with too little space and too few 
typewriters. 
Mike Yoder became our staff dairy 


farmer, Eric Poppleton our beach bum and 
Nancy Meyer our little sister. Sue Bar- 
nhizer, Gerry Justice, Mark Kornmann 
and Myra Phares all became honorary staff 
members at an awards banquet in the spr- 
ing. For the first time Daily News and 
Orient staff members could be seen 
visiting each other's office. Even Dave 
Knott came “slumming” more than once 
during the year. 

We discovered that advisers could be 
human too, when Marilyn became a 
friend as well as an adviser to many of us. 

Greg “Cab” Jones became the victim of 
almost all our practical jokes as we tried to 
teach him about the Orient as quickly as 
possible. Upside down desks and a drawer 
full of rubber bands were only a few the 
tricks we pulled on our rookie staff 
member 

Frank kept us, our office and our desks 
all in line. He was always the first and the 
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together 
the wind 


only one to remind me that the entire 
responsibility of the yearbook rested on 
my shoulders. But there wouldn't have 
been a yearbook without him. 

Steve Ferry’s never-ending humor and 
dedication were hard to match. He was 
our most valuable staffer this year, an 
award which he received at the journalism 
department's annual awards banquet. 

Dona Johnson, Mark Records, Maria 
Heck and Eric Poppleton were all in- 
valuable to us. As were Paula Glass, Nan- 
cy Meyer and Patty Hughes. 

Probably the best decision | made all 
year was to hire Donna Clipp. She did 
everything from organizing files to mop- 
ing floors. Donna expected results and 
usually received them immediately, 
something that was many times a rarity at 
the Orient. 

Associate Editor Michael Price was so- 
meone that never seemed to leave the of- 
fice. Whether 6 p.m. or 2 a.m., Michael 
could always find something to do. 

But Michael was more than just an 
associate editor, he was a friend. When 
things got bad and seemed impossible, 
Michael was always there to talk to. And 
suddenly things didn’t seem so bad. 

Through it all we managed to put 
together hundreds of pictures and stories 
creating a yearbook of 464 pages. 

Sometimes it seemed to go by quickly 
and at others it dragged. It was a year of 
West Quad, yearbooks, Benny and 
beyond.L) Patty 
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Teresa Bryant 


SOUTHWARD GAZE NEVER CHANGING, “Benny’s” bronze figure 
became the subject of numerous photographers including Orient 
photographers who requested use of the Muncie Fire Department’s 
Snorkel truck to capture the opening photographs in the yearbook. 


Mike Yoder 


Volume 64 of the Ball State University Orient was printed by Hunter Publishing 
Company Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Offset lithography process from camera 
ready layouts was used. Matte, 80 pound stock paper was used with black ink. 

Color photography was printed by Hunter from slide transparencies taken by Orient 
staff photographers. Kodachrome and Ektachrome film was used in shooting all color 
All color except Eclispe photography was processed by Kodak. Eclipse photography was 
provided by Dr. Roger L. Scott, director of the Ball State Obsevatory and Planetarium. 

Black and white photographs were taken by Orient photographers and printed in the 
Orient darkroom. Polycontrast F photographic paper was used. Group shots in the 
sports section were purchased from University Public Information Services. All portrait 
photographs were processed by Root Photographers 1131 W. Sheridan, Rd., Chicago, IL 
60660. 

Spot color was selected from the Panatone Matching System and process colors. 
Layout styles were designed by Greg Jones. Opening and closing styles were designed 
by Michael Price. 

Headline typestyles were as follows: student life section headlines were set in Swash 
Palladium; academics section headlines were set in Swash Serif Gothic Bold; sports 
headlines were set in Paladium Semibold; Cheltenham Bold Extended was used in the 
in groups section. Opening and closing section headlines were set in English 

Body copy was set in 10 point Cheltenham Bold Light Expanded. Theme, closing and 
division pages were set in 14 point. Captions were set in 9 point Souvenir. The logo, 
“Beyond Benny,” was set in 30 point Cheltenham Bold and 30 point Swash Paladium 

All body copy was set by the Orient typesetters and editorial staff on a Compugraphic 
MDT 350, and processed in the Daily News photo-typesetting facilities 

The 1982 Orient and is copyrighted 1982 by the Ball State Yearbook staff. No part of 
this yearbook may be copied, photocopied, or in any other way reproduced without the 
permission of the 1982 Orient editor, Patricia Lighty. Requests for reproduction should 
be addressed to West Quadrangle 206, Ball State University, Muncie, IN 47306 


1982 ORIENT STAFF Front Row:Steve Buchanan, Nancy Meyer, Patty Lighty, Sue Wilden, Dona 
Johnson.Second Row:Eric Poppleton, Joe Hernandez, Michael Price, Pam Baranski, Greg Jones. Third 
Row:Patty Hughes, Bill Vance, Frank Phillips. Back Row: Benny 
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BALLOONS SOLD at the Earth 
Day festival held on the Ball State 
campus were enjoyed by Brooke 
Adamson. The young lady took 
part in the festival celebrating en- 
vironment awareness. 


“7 TM, 
J0 Losing 


SONGS NORMALLY SUNG by 
pop groups and _ barber shop 
quartets were part of the University 
Singer's Spectacular which paid 
tribute to America. The event was 
held at Emens Auditorium. 


Mike Yoder 


The faded image 
_ |on a pedestal 


he yellow sunshine contrasted the white glare of winter 
as the mountains of snow slowly dripped away, leav- 
ing scattered patches of brown grass. 

Benny stood on her pedestal as things took place all around 
her. Over her left shoulder, three students took a break from 
classes and tossed a bright blue Frisbee across the Quad. 

To her right, a professor was instructing a beginning tennis 
class to hit a forehand. And on Benny’s left, President Robert 
Bell sat in his second floor office and made yet another decision 
affecting thousands of students. 

Water trickled down Benny’s aqua-colored body as 
temperatures reached the 70s early in April, marking an end to =< « 
a winter that brought record low temperatures to this 
midwestern state. 

At the first opportunity, 
shoes were kicked loose and 
socks rolled off, allowing 
winter-whitened toes. to 
stretch and curl in the warm 
rays of the sun and cool 
blades of grass. 

Warmer weather brought 
students to Benny’s side as 
ineyemiounds her steps’ a 
welcome resting place bet- 
ween classes. Benny, alone 
during much of the winter 
months, was no_ longer 


al one. Eric Poppleton : : 
But spring was not alone. Following quickly behind were 


GREEK BIKERS, including War- 
ren Dunn, had trained for a year 


softball, swimming, suntanning and, of course, “spring fever.’’ in hopes of achieving a Bike-a 


thon victory. They found their 


Dpiiosie, e@avacedieexcuse {Or students to cut classes and fOr j,. 550s unrealized as the indepen 
professors to end lectures a little early; but most of all, it was an dent oe Destiny captured a 
excuse to have fun. second annua! win. 


BASKETBALL FANS OFTEN RANGED in age and height, 
however, that made no difference to two young fans who 
were only interested in the game. 


William E. Vance 
BALL STATE STUDENTS BECAME ACCUSTOMED to 
waiting in lines for books and financial aid. Class sign-up 
lines drew the largest crowds, however. 


ROUTINES ON THE BAR required intense concentration 
from the lady gymnasts. While the ladies fared well their 
sport was dropped due to financial cut-backs. 


A timed exposure 
for changes 


Typewriters even moved outside as_ last 
minute papers were combined with tanning. 
The crack of softball bats echoed around the 
campus and volleyball nets were pulled taut. 
Soccer, tennis, ultimate Frisbee and jogging had 
been hampered by the hard winter and the col- 
lapse of the Field Sports Building. But spring 
meant go, and with full throttle. 

The Village Pub closed its doors late in April 
after the building’s owner decided not to renew 
the Pubs lease. The Pubs last week meant ay % 
crammed booths and many pitchers as students 
visited it for the last time. 

While spring is Known as the season 
for the national pastime, it seemed 
even baseball took second place to one 
hobby, fad or ritual--sunbathing. 

Flour-white bodies sprawled across 
the campus. Soaking sun was no easy 
task. The Duck Pond beach was the 
Sileme Ol WiOremmithan® One of the 
“beautiful people” turning painfully 
pink instead of beautifully brown. 

And exposing oneself to the sun 
meant exposing oneself to more than 
just rays. Sunbathing was also a spec- 
tator sport. Some spectators unrolled 
towels and buried themselves in the 
midst of the sunbathers. Others prefer- 
red to peek discreetly while strolling to 
class. nt : eee 
Spring brought other changes to the campuS. ,nstructions WERE OFTEN 
Basketball Coach Steve Yoder announced his YELLED to the basketball team | 
ee otionieave pall State for the University of 7u.. Scqer uns had clened «| 
Wisconsin. Assistant Athletic Director Al three year contract left Ball State | 
Brown was named to replace Yoder. Senior “' ee te | 
John Williams, expected to graduate at the end 
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The final reality 
of finals week 


of the summer, was selected as the assistant 
coach. 
But although the athletic department was the 
ubject of changes, it did not stand alone. Every 
department experienced a scrutinizing examina- 
tion of their budget as administrators searched 
for places to cut. 
As the end of spring quarter ap- 
proached, the lines of sunbathing 
students became longer, yet so did the 
lines of homeward cars heading for 
the weekend exodus. Trips home 
meant an opportunity to search for 
summer employment or a permanent 
career. But “students found. ino 
guarantees that they would find 
employment as the unemployment 
rate reached nearly 20 percent in most 
Indiana cities--Muncie and its sister 
Anderson ranking in the top ten in the 
Sue Wilden nation. 
SPECTACULAR ATTEMPTED It took the final reality of finals week to snap 
Give sit Stee, name 2s tne students from blankets and beach towels to 
iversity Singers paid tribute to 
American. The group later desks and study lounges. The softball bats and 
neteaa eT ouet mnton te Frisbees were tossed back inte the cloccts jaaus 
whirred to cool cramming dorm students. Late 
night typing echoed through the halls and il- 
luminated windows. testified that there was 

work to be done. 

Final papers, final projects and final tests 
made students restless. Sleep was a rarity for 
many, out-of-the-question for some. Only coffee 
and late-night Q.L. runs encourged students to 
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ss 


William E. Vance 


ELECTRICAL LINES CIRCLED the 
Lewellen pools while one swimmers took a 
rest from the waters of Ball State’s two 
swimming pools 


Mike Yoder 


PERIODICALS ARE CONSTANTLY BE- 
ING RECEIVED by the library for students 
who often spent hours searching for the 
proper article among the 5,300 magazines 


Mike Yoder 


HOST BALL STATE failed to best Bowl- 
ing Green in their first game together. 
The cardinals, however, became the 
overall champions in the Mid American 
Conference championship. 


STUDENTS COULD BE FOUND cross- 
ing daily at the scramble light where in- 
dividuality was lost and only 
achievements set students apart from 
others. 


Mike Yoder 
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LADY VOLLEYBALLERS FOUND thay 
had to face “Old Glory” before taking on an 
opponent. The team compiled an almost 
even number of wins and losses for Ball 


State. 
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battle on. 

But binary star patterns and the fact that 
lemurs come from Madagascar’ suddenly 
became of secondary importance to astronomy 
and anthopology students. The logic truth tables 
and the Harbrace English handbook were push- 
ed aside. Students began to realize that this 
finals week was not just the end of the quarter, 
but the end of the year. 

Strangers had become best friends because 
they happened to share a dorm room assign- 
ment. Greeks had started new and _ larger 
families to share good and bad times with. First 
dates had led to second dates and second dates 
led to steady dating. Ty 

Caps and gowns were donned as 
students gathered in the Quad to 
receive their diplomas in the annual 
May event. Benny waited patiently 
with her back turned as 3,323 students 
became non-students--many for the 
first time in over 16 years. 

Tears were shed as many said good- 
byes to long-time friends. But Benny 
remained dry-eyed. 

Benny was still staring, still stan- 
ding and still still. A year of classes, 
tests, confrontations, parties, contests, 
failures and successes had whisked by a ha 
her, but she paid no heed. - ———— 

She had seen outstanding academic and BALL STATE’S LADY LAXERS 
athletic achievement, but she never smiled or etre ee ee eee 
nodded acknowledgement. Georgette Johnson who ranked fifth 

The new architecture building was nearing 'o"ms!orthe team 
completion, slanting windows and solar panels | 


“Capping” off May 


ae Meee 


in their proper places. Across McKinley 
Avenue, surveyors plotted the future site of the 


Mike Yoder fee kee 
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Leaving Benny behin 


FINAL PICTURE SESSIONS and 
a last walk by Benny were all a part 


of this years graduation ceremony. Beneficence felt the urge to glance--just for a second-- over her winge 


A record number of students ac- 
cepted diplomas as they moved in- 
to the world beyond Ball State. 
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But even in her rigid, inflexible, unchanging southward staré 


shoulder. She sensed there was something there. 
There was something there. 
Something beyond Benny. 


math and computer scienc 
building. Studies were Dei 
conducted on the feasibility c 
closing McKinley to traffic an 
making it a pedestrian mall. 
The Cardinals found the hoo) 
during winter quarter. Th 
basketball team never lost 
home game on its way to its firs 
undisputed Mid-American Con 
ference regular season cham 
pionship. 
The Volleycards remaine 
among the top mens volleyba! 
teams in the nation and th 
women continued their annué 
domination of the lacrosse fielc 
There was even talk of a wealth 
savior from Canada bailing ou 
the mens gymnastics team. 
The were other ac 
complishments, achievement 
and victories. And there wel! 
failures, shortcomings ar 
losses. But Benny’s expressic | 
never changed. 
The torrents of legal battle 
never blew one hair out 4 
place. The absence of a NCA+# 
or NIT basketball tournamen 
bid never made her bronze com 
plexion blush with anger. Sh 
was Calm, cool, measured. 
Benny was tradition and th 
traditional Ball State moldec 
sculpted and formed into 
statue. She was all> that< th 
university had ever been. She 
like the university, had bee 
tempered by the past, shaped b 
history, crafted by the tool c 
time. 


After 70 years and 464 pages, the picture of Ball State became com- 
plete. In 1982, students became the true symbols of the university. 
Benny was at last nothing more than a work of art--the role of a 
‘bronze ambassador’ was obsolete. Seventy years of accomplishment 
could speak for itself. 


BENNY’S WATCH SAW the creation of 
Elliott Hall which was built in memory of 
Frank Elliott Ball, the son of one of the 
original five Ball brothers. Elliott Hall is an 
exact replica of the hall Frank Ball, who was 
killed in an airplane crash, lived in at Har- 
vard University. 


ed 


